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REMARQUES SUR LA POÉSIE 
DE KAYGUSUZ ABDAL 


«Sous l’écorce superficielle de la lettre, l’instrument poé- 
tique peut résonner faussement, mais intérieurement, pour 
ses auditeurs, s’énonce la signification plus élevée qu’il dis- 
simule, de façon que le lecteur, ayant rejeté la coquille 
extérieure de fausseté, découvre le doux noyau de vérité dis- 
simulé à l’intérieur. » 

Alain de LILLE, De Planctu Naturae! 


e poète derviche, Kaygusuz Abdal, dont nous possédons les œuvres 
manuscrites?, vécut aux XIV-XV° siècles ; il serait mort vers 1444. De son 
vrai nom, Alâeddin Gaybî, il était le fils du sancakbeyi d’Alâyie (Tur- 
quie méridionale). Disciple du célèbre derviche gazi, Abdal Musa’, 
selon la tradition, il serait resté au service de son maître quarante ans 
durant, avant de voyager et de se rendre au Caire. C’est dans cette ville 
que la fondation d’un tekke lui est attribuée“. 


Catherine PINGUET est maître assistante à l’université de Yeditepe, Istanbul. 
Kumrulu Sok. 46/4 Marmara Apt Cihangir, Istanbul, Turquie. 


! Cité par Jacques ROUBAUD dans La fleur inverse—L’art des troubadours, 1994, 
p. 71. 

2 Abdurrahman GÜZEL, Kaygusuz Abdal, 1981; Kaygusuz Abdal’in Mensur Eserleri, 
1983; Kaygusuz Abdal Bibliografyası, 1986; Kaygusuz Abdal Saraynâme, 1989 ; Kaygu- 
suz Abdal (Alaadin Gaybi) Menakıbnamesi, 2000. 

3 Fuad Köprülü, « Abdal Musa », article traduit, introduit et annoté par Catherine Pm- 
GUET, Journal d’histoire du soufisme, II, Paris, éd. Jean Maisonneuve, 2002, p. 325-347. 

4 Frederick de JONG, « The Takiya of ‘Abdallah al-Maghàwirî (Qayghusuz Sultan) in 
Cairo », p. 242-260. 


Turcica, 34, 2002, pp. 13-38 
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L’ceuvre de Kaygusuz Abdal, en vers comme en prose, témoigne de 
larges connaissances et d’une profonde culture dans le domaine du sou- 
fisme. Dans The Bektashi Order of Dervishes, J. K. Birge considère la 
doctrine de Kaygusuz Abdal comme le nec plus ultra d’un bektachisme 
raffiné, ordre auquel il sera par la suite rattaché. Riza Tevfîk, influencé 
par le Risâle de Kaygusuz Abdal, élève celui-ci au rang de « grand phi- 
losophe »*. Dans le cadre de cet article, il ne s’agira pas d’exposer en 
quoi la pensée de Kaygusuz Abdal peut être qualifiée de philosophique- 
ment élaborée, néanmoins il est important de dégager de son ceuvre cer- 
taines croyances et pratiques qui permettront de cerner un peu mieux sa 
personnalité et le milieu qui fut le sien. La doctrine de l’unicité de l’être 
(vahdet-i viictid), omniprésente, est essentielle à l’étude des poèmes que 
nous avons sélectionnés. Dans le Budalânâme, on peut lire: «Le Créa- 
teur a fait de moi un palais de torchis, tantôt il a fait de moi un être 
humain, tantôt il a fait de moi un animal, une plante, un métal, une 
feuille, de la terre. Tantôt il a fait de moi un maître spirituel, tantôt un 
jeune homme. J’ai eu des milliers de noms et de pseudonymes. Je suis 
apparu des milliers de fois sous différents visages »®. Dans le Vücûd- 
nâme, on remarque l'influence houroufie dans les rapports que l’auteur 
établit entre les formes des lettres de l’alphabet arabe et celles du corps : 
«La tête de l’homme (Adam) est le ciel et le point ‘bà’, un des sourcils 
est ‘fa’, l’autre ‘kaf’, un des yeux est ‘ayn’ et l’autre ‘gayn’, une des 
oreilles est ‘dal’, la seconde est ‘zâl »’. Présente également, l’influence 
shi’ite à travers le culte rendu à l’imam Alf et la croyance selon laquelle 
ce dernier détenait les connaissances ésotériques de Mohammed. Nous 
savons également que Kaygusuz Abdal pratiquait le cihar darb, littéra- 
lement, les «quatre coups ». Cette règle, introduite par l’intermédiaire 
des kalenderis, consistait à se raser la moustache, la barbe, les cheveux 
et les sourcils. Dans son Livre de légendes édifiantes, il est décrit comme 
un «derviche nu, les cheveux, la barbe, les cils et les sourcils rasés »$. 


5 Thierry ZARCONE, Mystiques, philosophes et francs-maçons en Islam, 1993, p. 412 et 
448. 

€ Ahmet Yasar Ocak, Kalenderi, 1992, p. 151 (Gah saraylara kerpiç eyledi (...) Gah 
insan eyledi, gah hayvan eyledi. Gah nebat, gah ma’den eyledi. Gah yaprak, gak toprak 
eyledi. Gah Pir, gah ciivan eyledi (...) Nice bin kerre isimler ve lakablar urundum. Nice 
bin kerre dürlü sûretlerden göründüm). 

7 Ibid., p. 154 (Adem’tin başı aarsdur ve nokta-i « ba »’dur ve iki kaşı «fà »’dur ve 
biri « kaf » dur ve iki gözleri biri « ayn »’dur ve « gayn »’dur ve iki kulağı « dâl » ve birir 
«zâl » dir). 

8 Ibid., p. 94 (belden yukarısı çıplak, saçı, sakalı, kaşi, kirpiği kırkık bir uryan derviş). 
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Nous verrons ensuite, au moment de l’étude de certains de ses poèmes, 
tous les indices qui confirment la thèse selon laquelle Kaygusuz Abdal 
était un derviche kalenderi. 

Bien que les trois quarts de ses écrits aient été rédigés en ariiz, dans le 
style du Mesnevi, Kaygusuz Abdal est surtout connu pour sa poésie en 
vers syllabiques. Certains de ses poèmes pourraient surprendre des lec- 
teurs qui s’en tiendraient au savoir théologique du poète derviche et à 
son registre didactique. D’évidence, cette poésie est le fruit d’un fais- 
ceau d’influences et nous verrons qu’elle est d’un genre trop retors pour 
livrer facilement ses secrets. Face à ces formes poétiques apparemment 
dénuées de sens, Kaygusuz Abdal pratique-t-il le «parler masque » ? 
Doit-on les lire comme un cryptogramme, comme une sorte de puzzle à 
reconstituer ? En pareil cas, quelle assistance, quel lecteur seraient en 
mesure de déchiffrer ce singulier message ? Ces poètes derviches pui- 
saient-ils dans le registre poétique de leur enfance pour évoquer des ins- 
tants d’extase, certaines formes d’appels divins et des visions que le lan- 
gage courant ne parvient pas à transmettre ? 


C’est Yunus Emre qui innove un genre qui sera suivi par Kaygusuz 
Abdal, Asiki, Ummi Sinan et d’autres poètes appartenant à différentes 
confréries soufies?. À première vue, Yunus Emre s’inspire des teker- 
leme, des contes populaires et des devinettes. Dans ce poème, il mange 
des noix sur un prunier, se bat contre un paralytique, le sourd comprend 
ses paroles et le muet chante. Le « Je » assume d’emblée la responsabi- 
lité de cette histoire et se porte garant de la véracité des énormités assé- 
nées: «Ce n’est pas un mensonge, précise-t-il, ceci est vrai» (Yalan 
değil gercektir)'°. Ce procédé a, bien entendu, suscité de nombreuses 
questions et différents types d’interprétations qui, dans certains cas, ne 
sont pas vraiment incompatibles. 

Notre premier réflexe serait de reconnaître la figure du renversement 
de l’ordre naturel des choses. « Une figure qui, loin d’être une création 
savante, appartient depuis l’aube des temps à la poésie populaire et aux 


? Mustafa TATCI donne une liste plus complète et cite comme poètes : Enveri, Lamiî 
Celebi, Bolulu Himmet Efendi, 1dris-i Muhtefî, Sahfî Efendi, Azmî, Ahmed, Azbî, Hay- 
retî et Verdi. Il rappelle à juste titre que ces auteurs de sathiyye (locutions théopathiques) 
n'étaient pas tous bektachis. Cf. «Tasavvuf Edebiyatında Sathiyyeler», Edebiyattan 
Içeri, 1997, p. 25. 

10 Ce poème a été traduit en français par Guzine DINO et Marc DELOUZE, Poèmes de 
Yunus Emre, 1973, p. 29-31 et par Yves REGNIER, Yunus Emre. Le Divan, 1963, p. 122- 
123. 
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manifestations spontanées du folklore de tous les peuples »!!. L’objectif 
serait donc de faire rire un public peu enclin aux discours savants et aux 
spéculations philosophiques. Interprétation que rejette Niyazî Misrî 
(1617-1694), le poète et fondateur d’une des branches anatoliennes de la 
Halvetiyye dans son commentaire du poème de Yunus Emre. Il s’oppose 
à une lecture profane, synonyme de divertissement, au profit d’une inter- 
prétation qui s’efforce de découvrir un message spirituel caché. À ses 
yeux, en parlant de prune, de raisin et de noix, Yunus Emre fait allusion 
à la Loi divine, seriat, à la voie mystique, tarikat, et à la réalité divine, 
hakikat. La prune, dont on ne mange que l’extérieur du fruit, renvoie à 
l’aspect extérieur des actions. Le raisin, bien que l’on puisse extraire du 
fruit beaucoup de bonnes choses, contient encore des grains d’hypocri- 
sie. La noix, quant à elle, symbolise la Réalité. À l’intérieur du fruit, rien 
n’est jeté. Le maître du jardin est le maître spirituel. Par son intermé- 
diaire, il est possible de différencier les fruits et d’atteindre la Réalité!?. 
Ce point de vue témoigne de l’intérêt d’auteurs soufis pour cette forme 
de poésie perçue comme codée et accessible aux seuls initiés. Par-delà 
l’aspect extérieur, un ton à la fois allègre et déroutant, il s’agit de décou- 
vrir une signification cachée. 

Il est vrai que les formules finales de ces poèmes viennent conforter 
Niyazi Misrî dans son interprétation et renforcent la thèse d’un message 
voilé. Ainsi, Yunus Emre, dans le poème précédemment cité, avertit de 
l’extravagance des propos qu’il vient de tenir: «Tu dis Yunus des 
paroles qui ne ressemblent à aucune autre » (Yunus bir söz söyledin hiç- 
bir söze benzemez). Toutefois, l’aspect de prime abord incompréhensible 
et mensonger est aussitôt remis en cause par le dernier vers: «Le sens 
se dérobant au regard sourd des intriguants » (Miindfiklar elinden örter 
ma’nî yüzünü). Aşıkı, qui imite le poème de Yunus Emre tout en lenri- 
chissant d’éléments nouveaux, écrit: «Moi, Asiki, tout comme Yunus, 
je parcours un pays que les gens ne connaissent point; je brouillai toutes 
mes traces afin que les mécréants ne puissent les découvrir. Moi, Aşıkı, 
je danse maintenant le sema tout autour de la voûte céleste ; je danse en 
méme temps que je joue de mon saz, sans étendre les bras et sans bou- 
ger les doigts »!?. On trouve un procédé similaire chez Kaygusuz Abdal 
qui raconte dans un poème comment une vieille femme s’enticha de lui 


!! Patrice UHL, La constellation poétique du non-sens au Moyen Age, 1999, p. 171. 

12 Annemarie SCHIMMEL, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 1975, p. 335-336. 

'3 Traduction de Pertev Naili BoRATAV dans Le « Tekerleme », Cahiers de la Société 
Asiatique, XVII, 1966, p. 186. 
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et tout ce qu’il dut endurer pour se débarrasser d’elle. Le deux derniers 
vers sonnent comme un avertissement : 


Il n’y a ni femme ni mari 

Ni aube ni nuit 

À qui comprendra ces paroles 
Je pourrais sacrifier ma vie 


Ne kari var ne koca 
Ne erte var ne gece 
Bu sözü anlayanin 
Kurbaniyim kurbani!* 


À son tour, Niyàzî Misrî imite Yunus Emre et prend soin de souligner 
qu’il lui est redevable: 


Avec un tekerleme comme une courge sans tête 
Tu aspires Niyàzî au savoir de Yunus 


Bassiz kabak gibi bir tekerleme sòz ile 
Yiinus’layin Niyàzî irfant arzûlarsın Ÿ 


Niyàzî Misrî reconnaît recourir au tekerleme, tout du moins dans sa 
forme extérieure. Ce genre, indissociable d’une ancienne tradition orale, 
vient du mot teker, «la roue », et suggère un roulement précipité de pro- 
pos, une sensation de vitesse et de tournoiement. On remarque égale- 
ment que certains auteurs de tekerleme, à l’instar des poètes soufis, 
aiment à faire passer pour sérieux une série de pirouettes : « Tout ce que 
j'ai dit jusqu'ici n’est que mensonges sans queue ni tête. Vous savez que 
je ne mens jamais. Et qu’est devenue la vérité que je n’ai jamais su 
apprendre par coeur? »! Dans le Mesnevi, Mevlâna Djelaleddin Rimi, 
contemporain de Yunus Emre, emploie souvent des anecdotes, des para- 
boles, des légendes et des contes d’animaux. Un récit intitulé «Les trois 
compagnons infirmes » s’inspire des contes pour enfants. Mevlâna com- 
mence en ces termes : « Sebâ est une grande ville, semblable à celle dont 
tu entends parler dans les contes pour enfants. Qui, les enfants racontent 
des fables, mais dans leurs fables se cachent beaucoup de vérités et de 


4 Sadettin NÜZHET, Bektaşi Şairleri, 1930, p. 197. 

15 Mustafa KARA, Niyazi-î Misri, 1994, p. 80. 

16 Hikmet TURAN, « Miras Destan », in Halk Bilgisi Haberleri, vol. V, 1936, p. 79-80 
(il s’agit d’un Destan humoristique écrit par un certain Derdmend Aşık et qui s’inspire de 
tekerleme). 
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sages conseils. Ils y débitent des sornettes, diras-tu, pourtant tu devrais 
chercher les trésors enfouis dans les ruines »!”. Abdülbaki Gölpınarlı a 
rapproché cet épisode du poème de Yunus Emre, pensant que ce dernier 
avait emprunté le thème de ses vers au récit de Mevlana!8. Pertev Naili 
Boratav a par la suite rejeté cette hypothèse pour considérer que, dans 
les deux cas, l’influence était «d’origine populaire ». Dans un article 
consacré à l’histoire des « Trois compagnons infirmes », il a découvert 
des motifs communs entre des récits d’Anatolie (le poème de Yunus 
Emre et le passage du Mesnevi), des versions d’Ouzbékistan, de Mongo- 
lie et des contes du folklore européen!°. Malgré l’étendue géographique, 
la proximité des trouvailles n’a rien de surprenant. En Europe, songeons 
au conte de menterie, ou encore aux fatrasies d’Arras dans lesquelles il 
est dans l’ordre des choses qu’un ours ensemence la Manche, qu’un chat 
parle grec, que le brochet aboie et qu’un hareng-saur assiège une ville du 
nom de Gisors”’. En Anatolie, les poètes et les conteurs brodent sur les 
mêmes motifs : le chameau est crieur public, les poissons volent et grim- 
pent aux arbres, des individus s’échappent par le trou d’une serrure, pas- 
sent les mains dans la cour, le vent sert de monture. Les conteurs de 
tekerleme ont connu leur heure de gloire et de grande audience parmi les 
cercles ruraux. Les gens du peuple appréciaient ces jongleries verbales, 
ils se reconnaissaient dans ces entractes synonymes d’échanges et de 
réjouissances où la part de burlesque et de boniments était acceptée par 
l’artiste comme par l’assistance. Dans ce cas, le non-sens n’est pas un 
défaut de signification mais, au contraire, une manière raffinée de signa- 
ler le bon-sens. Seul un Occidental, qui avait de la littérature orale 
d’Anatolie une connaissance livresque, a pu qualifier le tekerleme 
«d’histoire rimée et rythmée d’une incohérence de cauchemar, de pré- 
ludes d’hallucinations et d’incohérences »?!. Cette appréciation montre à 
quel moint les tekerleme, comme toute poésie du non-sens, peuvent 
s’avérer horripilants pour les tenants de l’intelligibilité. Ces propos, 
apparemment absurdes, ne sauraient être goûtés dans une tête raison- 
nante, et c’est peut-être pour cela que des poètes soufis se sont emparés 
du genre pour le modeler selon leurs desseins. 


17 Mevlâna, Mesnevi, traduit en ture par V. Izbudak et A. Gélpinarli, 1943, p. 247. 
18 Abdülbaki GÖLPINARLI, Yunus Emre, 1936, p. 95. 
Pertev Naili BORATAV, «Les trois compagnons infirmes », Fabula, 1958, p. 231- 


La fatrasie apparaît au milieu du XIIIe siècle, en Artois et dans le Nord de la France. 
21 Edmond SAUSSEY, Littérature populaire turque, 1936, p. 42-43. 
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Nous pensons qu’il n’est pas de bonne science de réléguer la littéra- 
ture dite «populaire » à un sous-genre, lui opposant dans la foulée des 
écrits qualifiés de «savants ». Cette attitude est redevable à un fait his- 
torique qui consistait, jusqu’à l’avènement de la République, à reléguer 
cette littérature au second plan alors que celle-ci connaissait très certai- 
nement une plus large audience que la poésie de cour. À cette appella- 
tion de «populaire », nous lui préférons celle « d’orale », sachant que les 
poèmes de soufis qui retiennent notre attention sont passés de génération 
en génération, de bouche à oreille, de mémoire à mémoire, parmi l’élite 
et le bas peuple. Nous sommes même en droit de penser que c’est au 
peuple qu’est parfois confiée la conservation de vérités qui autrement 
risqueraient de se perdre. 

Dans une brillante étude consacrée au genre poétique qui retient notre 
attention, Mustafa Tatci?? considère que les poèmes en vers syllabiques 
de Yunus Emre, de Kaygusuz Abdal et de leurs successeurs sont en réa- 
lité des sathiyye. Par ce terme technique soufi, complexe et controversé, 
on désigne la possibilité de l’union avec Dieu par la voie de l’amour, 
union qui conduit à des paroles ou à des actes d’inspiration divine. Abû 
Nasr Sarràj (m. 378/988) désigne par sathiyye «un certain mode 
d’expression d’apparence étrange, extravagante, pour décrire une expé- 
rience extatique dont la force de bouillonnement envahit et déborde le 
mystique »?5. Il compare cet état à un fleuve qui déborde et dont les flots 
inondent le rivage, le mystique se mettant alors à proférer des paroles 
parfois jugées scandaleuses, incompréhensibles, hormis pour ceux qui 
sont capables d’en approfondir le sens. Après Sarrâj, Ruzbehan Bagli 
Shirazi (m. 606/1209) considère que «l’àme des soufis est mise en mou- 
vement (commotionnée), que leur fond intime entre en ébullition et que 
leur langue se met à parler. L’extatique profère alors des propos qui pro- 
cèdent de l’incandescence de son état intime et de l’exaltation de son 
esprit, propos concernant les sciences relatives aux étapes mystiques, et 
dont l’apparence est à double sens», Concernant ces sathiyye, les 
appréciations divergent. Elles peuvent être perçues comme des signes 
d’orgueil, de pure folie, ou, à l’inverse, comme l’expression d’états spi- 
rituels et d’une authentique expérience mystique. Pour les tenants de 
cette opinion, les paradoxes proférés heurtent le sens commun, ils cho- 


2 Mustafa TATCI, « Tasavvuf Edebiyatında Sathiyyeler (I-II), op. cit., p. 16-82. 
23 Henri CORBIN, introduction aux Commentaires sur les paradoxes soufis, 1966, p. 7. 
24 Ibid., p. 9. 
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quent et déroutent mais détiennent un sens voilé. Le paradoxe pourrait 
être l’expression de l’inexprimable. 

Si nous pensons qu’un certain nombre de poèmes attribués à Kaygu- 
suz Abdal ont à voir avec les sathiyye, ceci n’est pas sans poser plusieurs 
problèmes. Pour commencer, il est toujours difficile de se prononcer sur 
l’authenticité d’une expérience mystique. Cette dernière est complexe et 
essentiellement personnelle. On peut donc se demander s’il s’agit bien 
de la description fidèle d’un phénomène vécu. Ainsi se pose la question 
du langage mystique, de l’expression d’une expérience le plus souvent 
ineffable. Cette expérience intérieure peut être interprétée à la lumière de 
la vie du derviche, par-delà ses écrits, mais concernant Kaygusuz Abdal, 
les données sont en grande partie auréolées de légendes. Dans son hagio- 
graphie, que l’historiographie officielle n’a pas tenté de réécrire, des 
indications sur la personnalité religieuse et les pratiques de Kaygusuz 
Abdal nous permettent de le rattacher au courant mystique des kalende- 
ris. Ces derniers se firent remarquer par leur anticonformisme social et 
religieux, par leur interprétation libre des enseignements du soufisme et 
de la malâmatiyya, ainsi que par les révoltes et les soulèvements popu- 
laires auxquels ils prirent part dès le début du xv° siècle. Les kalenderis 
menaient une vie errante, refusaient d’accepter les normes de la société, 
pratiquaient le célibat et refusaient la Loi islamique. En réalité, nous les 
connaissons surtout par le biais de leurs détracteurs, aussi vaudrait-il 
mieux procéder au cas par cas. 

En introduction, nous avions indiqué la place importante que détenait 
la doctrine de l’unicité de l’être (vahdet-i viictid) dans l’œuvre du poète 
derviche. Cette théorie établit que tout ce qui existe dans l’univers prend 
son sens et sa qualité en fonction de la distance qui le sépare de |’ Absolu 
et des réalités incorporelles. « Pour le mystique, le monde contingent 
n’est que le reflet de la seule Existence divine, et l’esprit humain est une 
émanation directe de l’Essence incréée »?9. Pour les tenants de cette 
conception, tout le monde créé, de la pierre à l’être vivant, n’est que la 
manifestation de l’essence de Dieu. Ce dogme mystique, dont l’étude 
requiert une grande culture, a été commenté par de grands penseurs sou- 


25 Les Kalenderis et les Haydaris ont été le plus souvent décrits comme des charlatans 
sans scrupule, les derviches de la foule, de la populace. Ils étaient condamnés par une 
large partie de l’élite intellectuelle et décrits comme les «partenaires du diable». Cf. 
Ahmet T. KARAMUSTAFA, God’s Unruly Friends —Dervish Groups in the Islamic Later 
Middle Period 1200-1550, 1994, p. 5-6. 

26 G. C. ANAWATI et Louis GARDET, Mystique musulmane, 1961, p. 83. 
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fis. Ces considérations peuvent paraître surprenantes à la lecture des 
poèmes de Kaygusuz Abdal que nous avons choisi de traduire et de 
commenter. Ce serait omettre que la théorie de l’unicité de l’être n’a pas 
seulement influencé une élite mais qu’elle a également touché les der- 
viches issus de couches populaires et peu éduquées. Ce dogme s’est 
alors répandu dans les couvents par le biais de poésies chantées, les 
ilâhi. Chez Kaygusuz Abdal, le choix de la forme syllabique—et nous 
avions précisé qu’elle ne couvre qu’un quart de son œuvre —peut 
s’expliquer ainsi: les jeux de sonorités et les jeux de mots, la vocalisa- 
tion harmonieuse des suffixes et, dans certains cas, la répétition d’un 
vers en fin de quatrain, sont autant d’éléments destinés à une mémorisa- 
tion rapide, chez les petits comme chez les grands, chez les lettrés 
comme parmi les moins éduqués. Sans nul doute, ces poèmes ont un 
sens mystique caché dont la signification ne saurait être dévoilée à la 
lumière d’une simple interprétation savante. Si les sathiyye contiennent 
le secret de l’unicité de l’être (vadhet-i viictid) et émanent d’une absorp- 
tion en Dieu (fendfillah), il semblerait que pour percer ce secret, il n’y 
ait d’autre alternative que d’atteindre le degré spirituel de l’auteur. En 
effet, «même s’il n’a rien compris à Ibn Arabî (à la théorie de l’unicité 
de l’être), un soufi peut néanmoins pratiquer parfaitement les exercices 
mystiques qui le rapprocheront du créateur, alors que le savant qui aurait 
compris Ibn Arabi au terme de mille lectures n’aurait fait qu’entrevoir 
d’une manière toute relative ce que le mystique expérimente »?7. 

Dans la poésie en vers syllabiques de Kaygusuz Abdal, comme pour 
toute poésie transmise oralement, nous sommes confrontés au nombre 
d’apocryphes. Parfois, la question des filiations entre manuscrits, des 
relations entre versions originales et ultérieures demeure entière. Dans 
un article consacré à la traduction des hymnes (nefes) alevis-bektachis, 
nous avions étudié comme étant de Kaygusuz Abdal ce poème très 
connu : 


J'ai acheté une oie à une femme 

Son cou est plus long qu’un tuyau 

Quarante derviches en ont perdu la tête 

Quarante jours se sont écoulés, mon oie ne cuit pas 


Six d’entre nous apportent du bois 
Neuf autres allument le feu 


27 Thierry ZARCONE, Mystiques, philosophes et francs-magons en Islam, p. 20. 
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L’oie redresse la téte et regarde 
Quarante jours se sont écoulés, mon oie ne cuit pas 


Nous avions donné quelque argent 

Sa chair est plus dure que ses os 

Il ne resta ni louche ni chaudron 

Quarante jours se sont écoulés, mon oie ne cuit pas 


Ce n’est pas une oie, elle a mal tourné 

Quarante ans durant elle a parcouru le mont Kaf 
Elle s’est parée d’ailes et d’une queue 

Quarante jours se sont écoulés, mon oie ne cuit pas 


Nous avons posé l’oie sur le feu 

Elle s’est envolée, elle est partie au loin 

Quelle histoire hacı ağa” 

Quarante jours se sont écoulés, mon oie ne cuit pas 


Les ailes de mon oie sont légères 

Tel le renard qui tète la brebis 

Peut-être vient-elle du temps de Noé? 

Quarante jours se sont écoulés, mon oie ne cuit pas 


Les ailes de mon oie sont jaunes 

Ses os sont plus gros que sa chair 

Femme, ne la vends pas comme cela, à la légère 
Quarante jours se sont écoulés, mon oie ne cuit pas 


Les ailes de mon oie sont bariolées 

Allez, pars, va-t-en et bon vent 

Ne nous tracasse plus ! 

Quarante jours ne sont écoulés, mon oie ne cuit pas 


Nous avons ajouté du blé concassé dans le jus de cuisson 
Le blé s’est écrié: Allah! 

Ah mes amis, quelle histoire ! 

Quarante jours se sont écoulés, mon oie ne cuit pas 


Kaygusuz Abdal, qu’allons-nous faire ? 

Fidéles et pour avoir tenu promesse 

Levons-nous de notre post’ et partons ! 

Quarante jours se sont écoulés, mon oie ne cuit pas 


* En désignant un personnage notable de village, aga, qui a effectué le pélerinage à la 
Mecque, haci, l’auteur de ce poème n’entend pas marquer son respect. Il s’agit, à 
l’inverse, d’une plaisanterie moqueuse. 

* Post, peau d’animal sur laquelle prend place le chef de la confrérie. 
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Bir kaz aldim ben karidan 

Boynu da uzun borudan 

Kirk abdal kanin kurutan 

Kirk gün oldu kaynatirim kaynamaz 


Sekizimiz odun geker 

Dokuzumuz ates yakar 

Kaz kaldirmis basin kadar 

Kirk gün oldu kaynatirim kaynamaz 


Kaza verdik birkaç akça 

Eti kimginden pekçe 

Ne kazan kaldi ne kepçe 

Kirk gün oldu kaynatirim kaynamaz 


Kaz değilmiş be bu azmış 

Kirk yil Kafdaginda gezmis 
Kanadın kuyruğun düzmüş 

Kırk gün oldu kaynatırım kaynamaz 


Kazı koyduk bir ocağa 

Uçtu gitti bir bucağa 

Bu ne haldir hacı ağa 

Kırk gün oldu kaynatırım kaynamaz 


Kazımın kanadı selki 

Dişi koyun emmiş tilki 

Nuh Nebi’den kalmış belki 

Kırk gün oldu kaynatırım kaynamaz 


Kazımın kanadı sarı 

Kemiği etinden iri 

Sağlık ile satma karı 

Kırk gün oldu kaynatırım kaynamaz 


Kazımın kanadı ala 

Var yürü git güle güle 

Başımıza kalma bela 

Kırk gün oldu kaynatırım kaynamaz 


Suyuna biz saldık bulgur 
Bulgur Allah deyü kaldır 
Be yârenler bu ne haldir 
Kırk gün oldu kaynatırım kaynamaz 


Kaygusuz Abdal nidelim 
Ahd ile vefa güdelim 
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Kaldirip postu gidelim 
Kirk gün oldu kaynatirim kaynamaz 8 


D’après Abdurrahman Güzel, ce poème qui figure dans de nom- 
breuses anthologies ne se trouve pas dans les manuscrits consultés, il 
serait donc faussement attribué 4 Kaygusuz Abdal. Dans le cadre de cet 
article”, nous nous étions surtout appliqués à démontrer que pour saisir 
dans toutes les nuances ce poéme qui conte les déboires d’un derviche 
avec son oie, il convenait pour le lecteur—en l’occurrence le traduc- 
teur—de connaître l’histoire du soufisme en Turquie, d’étudier les 
croyances de poètes derviches liés à des confréries ou des groupes reli- 
gieux précis. Par-delà le thème rocambolesque de ce poème, il était pos- 
sible de découvrir des implicites, des mots mystiquement connotés et 
une symbolique des nombres. 

Par le terme « mystique », nous entendons une expérience religieuse 
qui, le plus souvent, reste difficile à cerner. Nous savons que Kaygusuz 
Abdal recourait à des moyens artificiels de mise en extase, notamment 
au haschich. En témoigne ce poème : 


Nous rassemblerons mille moutons 
Soyons prêts à les conduire 

Nous en vendrons cinq cents 

Un peu d’argent serait utile 


Puissante, la forteresse des initiés 
L’un d’entre eux vaut mille hommes 
Cinquante-deux peaux de boucs 

Me feront une chaussure 


Si le chaudron pesait mille livres 
C’est qu’un maître l’aurait fabriqué 
Quand l’âme est à tel point ravie 
C’est le hachisch qui devrait être fumé 


Après douze chaudrons de nourriture 
Vingt-neuf têtes 

Et trente-trois poitrines d’animaux 
J'irai en toute quiétude 


28 Poème cité, entre autres, par Abdulbaki GÖLPINARLI, Alevi Bektaşi Nefesleri, p. 249- 
251. 

29 Catherine PINGUET, « Traduire la poésie populaire et mystique turque ; difficultés et 
enjeux », Journal asiatique, 1998, p. 389-408. 
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Prie Dieu si ce n’est pas assez 
Regarde autour de toi 
Dix-huit pàtes épaisses 

Sont croquantes à souhait 


Kaygusuz Abdal, si tu as trouvé 

Viens, assieds-toi, quand le riz est apporté 
Dix pétrins de farine 

Une brioche ont donnée 


Koyun bine yetecegiz siirmege de yarag olur 
Bes yüzünü saticagiz harglanmaga gerek olur 


Berktir erenler barusu bine sayilur birisi 
El iki teke derisi pabucuma yorag olur 


Bin batmandan olsa kazan ustager degil mi diizen 
Hayranlik esince cana bengilik de gerek olur 


On iki kazan aşıyı yirmi dokuz basiyi 
Otuz üç yağlı döşüyü sonra için ferağ olur 


Doymaz isen yalvar Hakk’a nazar kıl bucağa yüke 
On sekiz kalınca yuka tam gönlünce gevreğ olur 


Kaygusuz Abdal bulunca gel otur pilâv gelince 
On tekne hamur salinca bir onari çöreğ olur 3° 


Les vers que nous avons traduits par: «Quand l’âme est à tel point 
ravie » (Hayranlik esince cana) sont en fait une allusion métaphorique à 
l’état que provoque la consommation de hachisch. D'ailleurs, Kaygusuz 
signifie littéralement «sans souci», mais sert également de mot secret 
pour désigner ceux qui ont recours aux stupéfiants. Un autre poème 
développe et amplifie ce rêve d’abondance et de bonne chair: 


J'ai pris du hachisch 

Ah si nous avions une vigne à contempler 
Il ne ferait ni chaud ni froid 

Le temps serait clément 


Nous ne serions pas dérangés par les puces 
Il n’y aurait ni neige ni pluie 


30 Ibid., p. 251. 
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La mouche ne bourdonnerait pas 
Cela lui serait interdit 


De la plaine de Dobruca 
Viendraient de grosses brioches 
Et le beurre d’Akerman 
Blanchirait notre teint 


Tous les moutons du monde 
Donneraient un succulent ragoût 
Nous commencerions à en manger 
Et tous les obstacles se dissiperaient 


Le monde serait plein à ras bords 

De pâte sucrée des héros 

Il y aurait en abondance des pains de sésame 
Et de ronds gâteaux d’amande et de miel 


De ces plaines plates et verdoyantes 

Aucune ne resterait vide 

Il y aurait des vignes couvertes de milliers de raisins 
Et beaucoup de pêches juteuses 


Il y aurait un lac 

Transformé en gelée d’amande 

Nous en croquerions un morceau 

Tandis qu’autour tout serait de miel et de beurre 


Kaygusuz Abdal, assieds-toi 

Manges-en et emportes-en 

Pour le dévôt il ne reste pas un seul nougat 
Et que la crème soit pour l’abdal 


Benk ile seyretmeye 
Ah bize bir bag olsa 
Isst soğuk olmasa 

Havası hub sağ olsa 


Pireden incinmesek 
Kar ve yağmur olmasa 
Sinek hey vizlamasa 
Ona hem vasag olsa 


Dobruca ovasindan 
Büyük yağlı çörekler 
Akkermanın yağından 
Benzimiz hey ağ olsa 
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Ciimle cihan koyunun 
Semiz yahni etseler 
Biz yemege baslasak 
Engeller ırağ olsa 


Gaziler helvasından 
Cihan dop dolu olsa 
Zülbiye haklasiyle 

Simidi hem çoğ olsa 


Düp düz bu yaş ovalar 
Her biri boş durmasa 
Sulu seftalisi çok 

Bin üzümlü bağ olsa 


Kande bir göl var ise 
Badem palüze olup 

Bir yanından diş vursak 
Çevresi bal yağ olsa 


Kaygusuz Abdal otur 
Kimin ye kimin götür 
Sofuya koz kalmadı 
Abdala kaymag olsa 3! 


Ce poème sur le boire et le manger semble moins l’expression d’une 
satisfaction individuelle et corporelle que la vision d’un monde fertile et 
enjoué, le témoignage de moments de plénitude, d’extase, libérés de 
toutes contraintes. On peut même penser que ce thème gastronomique 
aux proportions gargantuesques a une origine sacrale et rituélique, qu’il 
renvoie en tout cas à une participation à un plan supérieur. Hellmut Rit- 
ter aurait «découvert un vocabulaire dans lequel les termes de cuisine 
équivalent à des expressions mystiques—ainsi «martyr, fils de martyr », 
est biryani, «agneau», le «juge suprême» est helvah, etc. »3?. Nous 
remarquons également que l’exagération et la profusion d’images s’achè- 
vent par une note satirique. À l’avant-dernier vers, le dévot est privé de la 
plus petite sucrerie. Dans de nombreux écrits, en vers comme en prose, 
Kaygusuz Abdal cultive ce còté facétieux envers ceux qui affichent les 
signes extérieurs de religiosité. Par ailleurs, de nombreux documents 
prouvent que des critiques étaient prononcées à l’encontre des derviches 


3! Pertev Naili BORATAV et Halil Vedat FIRATLI, Izahli Halk Şiiri Antolojisi, 1943, 
p. 44-45. 
32 Annemarie SCHIMMEL, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, p. 414. 
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kalenderis, les abdals, ces derniers étant accusés de ne pas respecter les 
principes de la Loi islamique. Dans un autre poème sur le hachisch, sa 
verve s’exerce contre l’hypocrisie de derviches soufis qui condamnent 
l’usage de cette herbe dite «des amoureux », herbe qui selon Kaygusuz 
Abdal ne doit pas être laissée entre n’importe quelles mains : 


Aujourd’hui j’ai vu du hachisch qui s’enfuyait à cheval 
Un derviche ne ment jamais 


Les soufis méprisent cette herbe mais ils demandent où elle pousse 
Ils la cueillent avant le moment propice pour la récolte 


Le soufi ne mange pas cette herbe, il dit que c’est défendu 
Mais en cachette, il aimerait bien en avoir 

Il dit que l’an prochain sa récolte sera bonne 

Il voudrait en vendre un peu 


Allez, viens, paresseux Kaygusuz. Tire une leçon du hachisch 
C’est l’herbe des amoureux, n’en donne pas à n’importe qui 


Esrarı gördüm bugün binmiş gider bir ata 
Şöyle kim derviş olmuş hergiz söylemez hatà 
Sifiler bunu yerer bittiği yeri sorar 

Gazel olmadan derer hissesi var kuvvete 


Sûft yemez haram der gizlice de görem der 
Gelen yıl çok derem der ister birazın sata 


Gel ey miskin Kaygusuz esrardan al öğütün 
Bu âşıklar otudur yemez verme her tata 33 


Pratique très ancienne, l’utilisation du hachisch et du pavot serait pas- 
sée de l’Iran à l’ Asie centrale où elle s’est perpétuée chez les chamans. 
Les Kalenderis utilisaient ces narcotiques comme «stimulants intellec- 
tuels, adjuvants accessoires et hyperesthétisants de l’audition »**. Dans 
un autre poème, qui est une imprécation au Créateur, Kaygusuz Abdal 
prend soin de rappeler que la consommation de hachisch et d’opium 
dans un récipient appelé cüra* s’inscrit dans une quête spirituelle : 


33 Abdulbaki GÖLPINARLI, Alevi Bektaşi Nefesleri, p. 214. 

34 Louis MASSIGNON, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane, 1922, p. 86. 

35 Cf. Ahmet Yaşar OCAK, « Kaygusuz Abdal », p. 247. 
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Je t’ai vu plus grand que tous les grands 
Tu es le maître, O suprême Tanrı ! 

Le monde lit gràces aux mots 

Toi, tu lis dans les voyelles, Tanrı ! 


Il est renommé pour son courage 

Et comme le fils d’une certaine personne 
Il n’a ni mère ni père 

Il te ressemble, Tanri ! 


Tu as créé un pont aussi fin qu’un cheveu 

Pour que tes esclaves le traversent 

Et si nous restions sur la rive 

Traverse-le donc, si tu en as le courage, O Tanri ! 


Tu as créé tes misérables esclaves 

Tu les a abandonnés dans les peines et les soucis 
Tu les as éparpillés de par le monde 

Mais toi, tu t’es retiré dans un coin, Tanri! 


Je suis Kaygusuz Abdal, O créateur ! 

Viens fumer de cette cüra 

Soulève le voile de l’au-delà 

Pour que nous nous promenions ensemble, Tanri ! 


Yücelerden yüce gördüm erbapsin koca Tanrı 
Alem okur kelâm ile sen okursun hece Tanrı 


Erliği ile anılır filân oğlu filân deyü 
Anan yoktur baban yoktur sen benzersin ... Tanrı 


Kıldan köprü yaratmışsın gelsin kulum geçsin deyü 
Hele biz şöyle duralım yiğit isen geç e Tanrı 


Garip kulun yaratmişsin derde mihnete katmışsın 
Anı âleme atmışsın sen çıkmışsın uca Tanrı 


Kaygusuz Abdal yaradan, gel içegör su ciir’adan 
Kaldır perdeyi aradan gezelim bilece Tanrı 39 


Dans la poésie de Kaygusuz Abdal, certaines images débridées ont été 
attribuées à l’usage du hachisch. Annemarie Schimmel se demande si 


36 Abdülbaki GÖLPINARLI, Alevi Bektaşi Nefesleri, p. 213. À l’exception du deuxième 
quatrain, ce poème a été traduit par Irène MÉLIKOFF, Hadji Bektash: un mythe et ses ava- 
tars, 1998, p. 225-226. Nous avons seulement procédé à quelques modifications. 
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certains vers contiennent une sagesse mystique profonde ou s’ils appar- 
tiennent à un langage secret connu par quelques cercles de derviches. 
Elle envisage également de comprendre ces poèmes comme « le résultat 
de trips »?’. Or, cette hypothèse selon laquelle ces images seraient la 
transcription d’hallucinations est contredite par la maîtrise dont fait 
preuve le poète face à un genre qui implique des règles et des contraintes. 
Ou bien, par hallucination, il convient de ne pas entendre délire et alié- 
nation, mais une forme d’expérience religieuse. Les images décousues et 
déconcertantes apparaissent comme l’expression d’un monde ramifié à 
perte de vue, d’un univers de mystérieuses associations qui excèdent la 
perception sensible courante. 

Dans ce poème de Kaygusuz Abdal, on peut supposer qu’il s’adresse 
au Dieu pré-islamique, qu’il substitue donc au nom d’Allah celui de 
Tann, afin d’atténuer l’aspect blasphématoire. En effet, c’est le Dieu- 
ciel des chamans qu’il interpelle ici, lui disant en quelque sorte: « Pour 
traverser ce pont qui est ta propre création, allons-y voir comment tu t’y 
prends ». Mais c’est au Coran qu’il est fait allusion lorsqu’il tourne en 
ridicule la croyance selon laquelle un pont, le pont Sirât, au-dessus des 
enfers, précipiterait dans les flammes les mécréants incapables de le tra- 
verser. Ailleurs, il traite sur le ton de la moquerie un autre aspect du 
credo islamique, la balance des péchés (teräzf) : 


Serais-tu épicier, à quoi sert ta balance 

Tu es là à ne rien faire et à te distraire 

Pourquoi donc peser les péchés de tes créatures 

Viens plutôt pardonner leurs fautes, pour toi, c’est si peu de chose 


Bakkal mısın teraziyi n’eylersin 
Isin gücün yoktur gönül eylersin 
Kulun günahını tartıp n’eylersin 
Gegiver suçundan bundan sana ne 38 


Kaygusuz Abdal est célèbre pour son ton désinvolte, voire irrévéren- 
cieux. Il badine avec Dieu, demande des explications face aux injustices 
de ce monde. Dans ses oeuvres en prose de caractère didactique, il se 
départit rarement de ce côté enjoué qui frôle parfois le burlesque. Dans 
son Kitab-1 Miglâte, il met en scène un derviche qui, en rêve, s’entretient 
avec le prophète, se bat avec l’esprit malin qu’il fait prisonnier. 


a Annemarie SCHIMMEL, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, p. 336. 
38 Ismail ÖZMEN, Alevi-Bektaşi Şiirleri Antolojisi, 1995, p. 227. 
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Lorsqu’il voit s’avancer le prophète Jésus, le derviche s’écrit: «O, mon 
Dieu, mais c’est une personne charmante ! Qui cela peut-il être ? » (Yâ 
Rab bu ne hoş kisidür, aceb kim ola)”. Ils échangent des salutations et, 
ensemble, pourchassent le diable. 

Bon nombre de poèmes en vers syllabiques attribués à Kaygusuz 
Abdal contiennent donc une composante satirique. À son époque, les 
derviches kalenderis étaient regroupés sous le nom de Abdal de Roumé- 
lie (Rum Abdallari). Il n°y a jamais eu de confrérie kalenderie à propre- 
ment parler. «Du point de vue du soufisme médiéval, ils n’étaient pas 
des soufis mais seulement des derviches. Néanmoins, kalenderis et sou- 
fis ont eu des rapports étroits et la poésie soufie s’est largement inspirée 
du kalenderi comme symbole de l’extase »*°. Comme nous avons pu le 
voir, Kaygusuz Abdal se moque volontiers des fourbes soufis et, plus 
encore, des dévots dont les formes ostentatoires de religiosité s’opposent 
à la vraie foi du coeur. Le témoignage d’une expérience de l’absolu se 
révèle compatible avec les railleries et les clins d’oeil. 


Un poème en vers syllabiques de Kaygusuz Abdal a été rattaché au 
conte populaire. Il s’agit du très célèbre : 


Les tortues, toutes 

Ont déployé leurs ailes pour s’envoler 
Le lézard s’est décidé 

A traverser la Crimée 

Le pont de l’Ergéné 

Faute d’eau s’est desséché 

Le minaret d’Édirné 

Pour boire de l’eau s’est incliné 


Kaplu kaplu bagalar 
Kanatlanmis uçmağa 
Kertenkele derilmis 
Diler Kırım gecmege 
Ergene’nin köprüsü 
Susuzluktan bunalmış 
Edirne minaresi 
Egilmis su içmeğe “| 


39 Abdurrahman GÜZEL, Kaygusuz Abdal’in Mensur Eserleri, p. 92. 

40 Julian BALDICK, « Les Qalenderis », dans Les voies d’Allah, 1996, p. 500. 

41 Poème cité, entre autres, par Abdulbaki Gölpınarlı, Alevi Bektaşi Nefesleri, op. cit., 
p. 252-253 (traduction du premier et troisième quatrains). 
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C’est ce genre de poème qu’Abdulbaki Gölpınarlı, dans son recueil 
d’hymnes alevis-bektachis et dans un article consacré à Kaygusuz Abdal, 
a qualifié de «surréaliste »4 Un critique, qui a étudié le poème de Yunus 
Emre cité au début de notre article, emploie lui aussi ce terme. Il considère 
que «parmi les poèmes de Yunus, on trouve un certain nombre 
d’exemples surréalistes et irrationnels comparables aux pratiques fonda- 
trices des courants littéraires contemporains »*3, À la lecture de ces com- 
mentaires, notre premier réflexe est de dénoncer un anachronisme et de 
conclure au rapprochement abusif. Rien, chez Kaygusuz Abdal, comme 
chez Yunus Emre, ne peut s’apparenter, de près ou de loin, à la définition 
d’André Breton dans le premier Manifeste du surréalisme : «Un automa- 
tisme psychique pur [...], une dictée de la pensée en dehors de tout 
contròle exercé par la raison, en dehors de toute préoccupation esthétique 
ou morale »“*. Pour les poètes derviches d’Anatolie, comme pour toute 
poésie soufie, il n’a jamais été question de «réhabiliter l’imaginaire », 
cette faculté n’ayant jamais été dépréciée comme elle le fut en Occident. 
Pourtant, en utilisant à deux reprises l’adjectif «surréaliste», Abdulbaki 
Gölpınarlı avait peut-être pressenti des points communs entre des poèmes 
de Kaygusuz Abdal et certains mots d’ordre surréalistes, à savoir: prédi- 
lection pour le merveilleux et l’anticonformisme, refus de l’antinomie 
communément admise entre folie et raison. Au cheminement d’une pensée 
discursive, les surréalistes opposent et défendent une locution sans fil, un 
éclatement du langage courant, une véritable «débâcle de l’intellect »*. 
Avec une telle poésie, il ne s’agit plus d’analyser, de discourir, mais de 
«retentir aux points de clarté», de capter des images déroutantes perçues 
comme autant de «tremplins de l’esprit ». 

Le surréalisme, bien qu’animé par un esprit antireligieux particulière- 
ment violent, était fortement influencé par l’ésotérisme. Dans son désir 
d’aller au-delà des sensations dites normales et des connaissances posi- 


42 Ibid., p. 7 et Kaygusuz Abdal, Hatâyi, Kul Himmet, p. 8. 

8 Mehmet AYDIN, « Yunus Emre’nin Düşünce Yaşamımızdaki Yeri», Dil Derneğinin 
Aylık Dil ve Yazın Dergisi —Çağdaş Türk Dili, n° 42, août 1991, p. 253. Cité par Yüksel 
PAZARKAYA, «Les paradoxes de la poésie de Yunus Emre», 1992, p. 111. Par cou- 
rants littéraires contemporains turcs, on songe immédiatement au mouvement garip, 
« étrange », qui, proche du surréalisme, contestait les formes littéraires en place et les fio- 
ritures de la poésie du Divan. Oktay Rifat, Orhan Veli et Melih Cevdet Anday défen- 
daient un langage populaire et cultivaient l’insolite. Oktay Rifat a, par ailleurs, écrit des 
tekerleme. Cf. GÜZELLEME, Le renard et le corbeau, La rue aux franges, l’ensemble 
réédité dans Vivre ou mourir (Yaşayıp Ölmek), Adam, 2e éd., Istanbul, 1994. 

44 André BRETON, Manifeste du surréalisme (1924), 1985, p. 36. 

45 André BRETON et Philippe SOUPAULT, Les champs magnétiques, 1921, p. 35. 
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tives, cherchant une voie de salut dans les moments où l’homme semble 
être soulevé au-dessus de lui-même et de la vie ordinaire, c’est-à-dire lors 
de moments d’extase et d’illumination, le mouvement peut être perçu 
comme «un cheminement métaphysique »“%. Aussi surprenant que cela 
puisse paraître, nous pensons que les poèmes qui ont ici retenu notre atten- 
tion ne sont pas sans relations avec la poésie moderne. Une poésie qui, par 
d’autres moyens, cherche elle aussi à faire éclater les cadres normaux des 
sensations, à provoquer une brisure des apparences et à s’imposer comme 
une authentique entreprise de transmutation du langage. 

Les poèmes de Kaygusuz Abdal sont très proches d’une poésie du 
non-sens. Ils se caractérisent souvent par un refus de l’apparence immé- 
diate, par le choix délibéré du déraisonnable et la mise en message 
crypté d’un contenu spirituel. Les conteurs de tekerleme, pour leur part, 
s’adonnent à des jeux langagiers. Les mots sont autant d’objets sonores 
avec lesquels ils s’exercent à jongler. Les allusions à l’univers quotidien 
des campagnes sont nombreuses —noms d’animaux, de lieux, de profes- 
sions — mais ces courtes références aboutissent à la dissémination de ce 
même univers, à un discours en lambeaux où le rapprochement des réa- 
lités s’effectue sur le plan de l’inconcevable et du singulier. 


En France, au milieu du xm° siècle, apparaît un genre qui, pareille- 
ment libéré de toute fonction expressive, heurte le bon sens commun. Il 
reste toutefois impossible de déceler les traces d’un cheminement spiri- 
tuel par-delà l’incohérence immédiate des propos. L’auteur anonyme 
d’Arras, comme Philippe de Rémi, Sire de Beaumanoir, partent souvent 
d’un argument qu’ils se plaisent ensuite à détruire, créant ainsi des pro- 
pos illogiques. Le passage se fait du coq-à-l’àne et conduit à un tissu 
bigarré de propos: 


Le gras d’un poulet 
Mangeant au brouet 
Pont et verberie 

Le bec d’un petit coq 
emportait sans procès 
toute la Normandie 


Les mots, coupés de leur référent, libérés de l’obligation de désigner, 
acquièrent leur propre autonomie. Ils nient ce qu’ils désignent et errent 


4 Michel CARROUGES, André Breton et les données fondamentales du surréalisme, 
1950, p. 34. 
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en zigzagant dans la polysémie et l’incongru. Les mots, contrairement au 
proverbe, ne sont plus sages comme des images. Ils rappellent l’étonne- 
ment de l’enfant devant son livre de lecture: 


Je vis toute la mer 
s’assembler sur la terre 
pour faire un tournoi 
et des pois à piler 

sur un chat montés 
firent notre roi 


ou encore : 


Le son d’un cornet 
mangeait au vinaigre 
le coeur d’un tonnerre 
quand un béquet mort 
prit au trébuchet 

le cours d’une étoile” 


Toutefois, ce genre, la fatrasie, n’eut que cinquante ans d’existence. 
Sous un vernis de folie contrefaite, et tandis que le clergé et ses recrues 
étaient souvent présentés en proie au vice et à l’hypocrisie, la fatrasie 
cachait-elle une forme de contestation ? Peut-on y déceler un prolonge- 
ment des satires allusives contre les autorités ecclésiastiques que l’on ne 
pouvait nommément nommer sans danger? La dimension parodique est 
évidente et on serait tenté de définir la fatrasie comme un proche parent 
du carnaval, du charivari, d’un temps de liberté et de licence ménagé. 
Toutefois, ce serait omettre que la fatrasie est un exercice contraignant, 
un poème façonné avec grand soin dans le respect de règles de compo- 
sition très strictes. Est-ce à dire que les fatrassiers offraient des anti- 
poèmes à une société de lettrés particulièrement attentifs aux problèmes 
formels de la poésie‘? Les médiévistes ont décélé des citations, des 
allusions voilées, sorte de clins d’ceil intellectuels au public de l’époque. 
Très vraisemblablement, ce genre singulier exprimait une symbolique du 
monde devenue aujourd’hui étrangère au commun des lecteurs. Les 
sous-entendus restent difficiles à saisir dans leur tradition et dans leur 


47 Traduction et présentation de Georges Bataille dans La revue surréaliste, n°7, mars 
1926, rééd. dans Oeuvres complètes de Georges BATAILLE, « La fatrasie », tome I, 1970, 
p. 103-106. 

48 Cf. Paul ZUMTHOR, Langue, texte, énigme, 1975, p. 85. 
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nuance, aussi faut-il être prudent et ne pas projeter les sentiments que 
nous inspirent des mots sur des époques relativement anciennes où ceux- 
ci avaient un sens décalé par rapport à la nòtre. 

Reléguée dans l’oubli pendant plus de cinq siècles, la fatrasie sera 
redécouverte par les surréalistes. Le phénomène de reconnaissance, la 
réception enthousiaste d’André Breton et des autres membres du groupe 
n’ont rien de surprenant. Rappelons que les détracteurs du surréalisme 
ne voyaient dans l’écriture automatique qu’un enchevêtrement superfi- 
ciel et désordonné de mots décousus, que les résidus de pensées et 
d’imaginations extravagantes, sans signification. Quant aux fatrasies, 
elles furent, dès le xvu° siècle, considérées comme des «inepties », 
comme «les rêves d’un esprit malade »‘. Il faudra attendre le xx° siècle 
et les travaux de médiévistes pour que la fatrasie soit étudiée comme un 
genre à part entière, déterminé par un modèle culturel, complexe mais 
homogène. Paul Zumthor, pour qui ce genre est «une des toutes pre- 
mières émergences d’une poésie moderne »*, envisage que la rime ait 
souvent fourni aux fatrassiers «le point de départ des associations suc- 
cessives (des refus d’associations) dont se tisse ici le non-sens ». Une 
hypothèse qui laisserait entendre que le poème se construisait « par à- 
coups » et qu’il présente à cet égard «une lointaine analogie avec l’écri- 
ture automatique » [...] «Dans ce microcosme verbal, des objets ne ces- 
sent de surgir, autonomes, blanchis, comme énoyautés de leur substance, 
heurtés en actions elles-mêmes autonomes, sans sujet ni complément 
reconnaissables selon les normes du langage commun »?!. 

En Anatolie, les poèmes de Yunus Emre et de Kaygusuz Abdal ont 
touché une large audience et ont été transmis au fil des siècles. Les 
poèmes de Kaygusuz Abdal aux airs de comptines absurdes sont tou- 
jours enseignés dans les écoles. Cette poésie a accordé une importance 
particulière à l’imagination, plus exactement à l’imago vera, c’est-à-dire 
à une magie propre à l’image qui n’a rien d’un délire irrationnel, d’hal- 
lucinations dues aux stupéfiants, et qui se démarque de simples fantai- 
sies. Les jongleries verbales n’ont rien de divagations. Le non-sens ne 
peut en aucun cas être absolu. Ces poèmes peuvent déranger ceux qui 
veulent tout comprendre, ils ne cessent pas pour autant d’être parlants. À 


4 Petit de JOINVILLE, Comédies et moeurs en France au Moyen Age, Paris, 1886 et 
Victor Le Clerc, Histoire littéraire de France, cités par Lambert C. PORTER dans La fatra- 
sie et le fatras, 1960, p. 19. 

50 Paul ZUMTHOR, Langue et technique poétique à l’époque romane, 1963, p. 170. 

5! Paul ZUMTHOR, Langue, texte, énigme, p. 83-84. 
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chacun, à sa manière et à son degré, gens du peuple comme initiés, de 
goûter ces joyeux et singuliers propos. C’est toute l’ambiguïté et la 
richesse de cette poésie. Aux lecteurs comme aux membres de l’assis- 
tance, nous nous plaisons à imaginer Kaygusuz leur dire: «Si vous 
croyez que j'ai révélé des secrets, je vous fais mes excuses; si vous pen- 


sez que tout cela n’est que tissu d’absurdités, prenez-y plaisir ! »>?. 
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Catherine PINGUET, Remarques sur la poésie de Kaygusuz Abdal 


Dans certains de ses écrits en vers syllabiques, le derviche kalender, Kay- 
gusuz Abdal, a recouru à des formes poétiques apparemment dénuées de sens. 
De prime abord, ces poèmes s’apparentent aux tekerleme et s’inscrivent dans 
une ancienne tradition orale. La traduction et l’étude de ces poèmes tendent 
toutefois à montrer que, par-delà le registre dit « populaire », se cache un mes- 
sage crypté au contenu spirituel. Il s’agirait de sathiyye, « paradoxes inspirés » 
ou «propos extatiques» dont le mode d’expression résiste à l’interprétation 
savante, déroute les lecteurs et auditeurs, enchante les gens du peuple qui y 
perçoivent une forme de divertissement et parle aux initiés à même de percer le 
secret de ces paroles. 

Cet exposé est complété par une approche comparatiste qui s’emploie à met- 
tre en parallèle une forme poétique médiévale du non-sens, la fatrasie, tout en 
soulignant que celle-ci est dépourvue de contenu spirituel et initiatique. Des 
considérations propres au surréalisme permettent de révéler que, contre toute 
attente, les poèmes de Kaygusuz Abdal offrent des analogies avec des préoccu- 
pations poétiques modernes. 


Catherine PINGUET, Notes about Kaygusuz Abdal’s Poetry 


The kalender dervish, Kaygusuz Abdal, has used poetic forms in some of his 
syllabic verse that are apparently lacking in sense. At first glance, these poems 
look like tekerleme, a style that belongs to an old oral tradition. However, trans- 
lation and study of these poems tend to point out that beyond the so-called 
«popular» style there exists a hidden coded message with a spiritual content. 
This pertains sathiyye, the «inspired paradoxes» or «exalted utterances » 
whose mode of expression resists scholarly interpretation, bewilders both reader 
and listener, enthralls the common people who perceive it as a form of enter- 
tainment, and speaks those initiates who are able to penetrate the secret of its 
language. 

This account is supplemented by a comparative approach that attempts to 
draw a parallel with a form of medieval poetry, the fatrasie, that emphasizes 
how this form is devoid of any spiritual or initiatory content. An appropriate 
consideration of surrealism reveals that, counter to all expectations, the poems 
of Kaygusuz Abdal present analogies with the concerns of modern poetry. 
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QUAND PASSENT LES GRUES CENDREES... 


Sur une composante chamanique du cérémonial des Alévis-Bektachis! 


l y a près d’un siècle, les recherches de M. Fuad Köprülü? ont sug- 
géré que certains aspects du chamanisme, l’ancienne religion des Türks, 
survivaient au sein du syncrétisme alévi-bektachi. Plus récemment, Irène 
Mélikoff a évoqué, dans ses travaux inestimables et fondateurs”, ces sur- 
vivances —culte des pierres et des arbres, mixité religieuse, rite accom- 
pagné de musique, de chant et de danse —et énuméré les traits qui, selon 
leurs hagiographes, font des premiers saints, tels Ahmet Yesevi, Haci 
Bektas ou Barak Baba, des chamanes à peine islamisés, capables de 
déplacer des montagnes et d’entrer dans le feu sans se brûler, montant au 
ciel sur un cheval gris et se servant de serpents comme de fouets, bran- 
dissant une épée de bois ésotérique, entrant en transe après avoir 
consommé du hachisch ou respiré une fumigation de bois de genévrier, 
et dansant en poussant des cris d’animaux. Ces constatations demandent 
à être complétées et approfondies. Elles souffrent, en particulier, d’une 
tendance à se focaliser sur l’aspect « chamanique » au sens strict, c’est- 
à-dire rapporté à la seule figure du chamane. La recherche révèlera peut- 
être un jour avec précision ce qui reste du chamane, tel qu’il est repré- 
senté ci-dessus, au sein de la cérémonie plénière de l’ayn-i cem et des 


Françoise ARNAUD-DEMIR est enseignante à l’INALCO, Paris. 


! Je présente ici les principaux résultats de ma recherche: «La grue cendrée turna 
dans les traditions alévies-bektachies d’Anatolie », mémoire de DEA, Paris, INALCO, 
1999, 358 p. 

2 Türk edebiyatında ilk mutasavvıflar, 1919; Influence du chamanisme sur les ordres 
mystiques musulmans, 1929. 

3 «Recherches sur les composantes du syncrétisme bektachi-alevi », 1982, in Sur les 
traces du soufisme turc ; «L’Islam hétérodoxe en Anatolie », 1982, in op. cit.; «Les fon- 
dements de l’ Alévisme », 1986, in op. cit.; Hadji Bektach: un mythe et ses avatars, 1998. 
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croyances des Alévis-Bektachis. Un autre angle d’approche, suggéré par 
la symbolique ornithologique des chants et danses communautaires, per- 
met pour lors de relancer cette question ancienne—et dont les réponses 
sont finalement restées assez vagues—de la continuité des rites 
altaïques dans le cérémonial alévi-bektachi anatolien contemporain, en 
considérant le chamanisme dans son acception globale, de système rela- 
tionnel entre les hommes et l’environnement naturel qui les nourrit. 
Déroulant son fil d’Ariane, un oiseau migrateur, la grue cendrée (en 
turc, turna), signale une piste d’exploration intéressante. Turna apparaît 
en effet citée avec insistance dans les chants accompagnant la danse 
rituelle semah, composante essentielle de la cérémonie de l’ayn-i cem. 
La permanence de cette danse au sein d’un rite syncrétique en terre 
musulmane, lorsqu’on sait combien l’islam, comme les autres religions 
monothéistes, a condamné son usage comme expression du religieux, 
encourage en elle-même à suspecter une origine anté-islamique. Si l’on 
en croit le discours répandu chez les Alévis, cette danse imiterait le vol 
des grues cendrées, quoique les intéressés ne puissent fournir d’autre 
explication. Elle porte d’ailleurs souvent le nom de turnalar semahi, «le 
semah des grues». La faculté de se changer en oiseaux (d’espèces 
diverses, dont les grues), figure parmi les pouvoirs attribués aux saints 
encore chamanes: selon la légende, Haci Bektas, revenu de guerroyer 
dans le Badakhshan sous les traits d’un faucon, pénètre en Anatolie sous 
ceux d’une colombet; Ahmet Yesevi, pressentant que sept messagers 
des soufis du Khorasan, prenant la forme d’une grue, lui sont envoyés 
pour l’inviter à prendre part à une assemblée, s’élance à leur rencontre 
avec ses disciples sous la même forme. La comparaison entre les occur- 
rences du mot «turna» dans les poèmes de Pir Sultan Abdal, le grand 
poète bektachi des xvI°-xvIr° siècles, et de Karacaoğlan, son contempo- 
rain sunnite, fait apparaître une nette prédominance de cet oiseau chez le 
premier par rapport au second, alors qu’un autre, le rossignol biilbiil, est 
présent à égalité chez les deux poétes®. On est donc en présence d’un 


4 GÖLPINARLI, Vilayet-Nâme, p. 10-11, 18-19. 

5 Ibid, p. 14-15; KÖPRÜLÜ, 1981, p. 33. 

6 Le recensement a été effectué sur un nombre identique de poèmes de chaque auteur 
(345) à partir des éditions de Cahit ÖZTELLİ, Pir Sultan Abdal, bütün şiirleri, et Karacao- 
član, yaşamı ve bütün şiirleri (Istanbul, Özgür Yayın Dağıtım, 1983). Les résultats sont 
les suivants : 


Karacaoğlan Pir Sultan Abdal 
occurrences des noms d’oiseaux 247 240 
nombre d’espèces citées 23 21 
occurrences de bülbül 68 77 


occurrences de turna 21 62 
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faisceau de signes trahissant une relation symbolique privilégiée des 
Alévis-Bektachis avec les grues cendrées. Quelles en sont les données, 
où puise-t-elle sa source et quel éclairage jette-t-elle sur la pratique reli- 
gieuse ? C’est ce que l’on s’efforcera d’explorer ici. 


AUX SOURCES DU MIMÉTISME : 
LA GRUE CENDRÉE GRUS GRUS 


Dans un premier temps, on ne peut guère s’étonner qu’autrefois les 
Türks, dans leur univers altaïque, aient pu s’émouvoir du passage sai- 
sonnier des oiseaux migrateurs, tels que la grue. D’autres peuples ont 
manifesté cet intérêt, intégrant cet oiseau à leurs mythes’. Lorsqu'on a 
l’occasion de les observer, ces échassiers de la famille des gruidés (ordre 
des ralliformes) ne laissent guère indifférent®. Comptant parmi les plus 
grands oiseaux (une moyenne de 1,20 m), sans excès de poids (4 à 7 kg), 
la grue cendrée grus grus présente une silhouette et une démarche élé- 
gantes et racées. Le mâle et la femelle portent une robe identique, de 
teinte gris cendré, rehaussée au bout des plumes d’un dégradé de noir 
visible en vol et à l’ouverture des ailes. Les rémiges secondaires des 
ailes retombent vers l’arrière en une « queue de coq » anthracite formant 
panache sur des pattes noires, longues et osseuses. Le cou, long et gra- 
cile, est orné d’un long paraphe blanc. Sur l’occiput, une calotte rouge 
vif de follicules épidermiques est visible à l’approche, plus éclatante lors 
des disputes et de l’ébat amoureux. Grus grus est l’espèce la plus répan- 
due, mais des mœurs et comportements similaires s’observent chez les 
autres espèces eurasiatiques, comme la demoiselle (antropoides virgo) et 
les grues de Sibérie (grus leucogeranus et japonensis). 

Aussi à l’aise sur terre que dans les airs grâce à ses longues pattes 
d’échassier et un doigt médian marqué, la grue cendrée fréquente les 
roselières et les hautes herbes peuplant les zones humides, ne dédaignant 
pas les champs et les steppes. C’est un oiseau extrêmement farouche et 
d’une grande difficulté d’approche. Jamais une grue ne reste occupée 
sans qu’une autre ne monte la garde; chacune est armée d’un bec tran- 


? Citons ici, dans le désordre, Chinois, Japonais, Coréens, Grecs, Suédois, Aztèques, 
Bambaras. 

8 Pour la partie ornithologique qui va suivre, on s’est appuyé principalement sur 
LESAFFRE et BERTRAND, CRAMP, GÉROUDET, SASAMORI, YARAR et MAGNIN (voir la biblio- 
graphie). 
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chant et ne craint pas d’en découdre. Grace a cette vigilance constante, 
les pertes au sol sont rares: «[Leur] vigilance infatigable, la méfiance 
extraordinaire de ces oiseaux, les plus farouches peut-étre de nos pays, 
leur permettent d’échapper presque toujours aux poursuites des chas- 
seurs »°. 

A l’automne, les grues émigrent vers le sud en suivant plusieurs voies 
migratoires fixées depuis des temps immémoriaux. Un des axes ras- 
semble des populations de Suéde, de Finlande et de Russie, traverse la 
taiga russe, puis les steppes ukrainiennes, longe la còte occidentale de la 
mer Noire, survole la Turquie occidentale et Chypre avant de piquer vers 
le Nil par-dessus la Méditerranée jusqu’au Soudan et en Ethiopie. Une 
partie s’arréte pour hiverner en Turquie (au Lac salé), en Israél, en Irak 
(dans les riches roselières de Mésopotamie) et au sud de l’Iran. Au prin- 
temps, le méme épisode migratoire s’effectue en sens inverse. 

Dès la fin de l’été, des groupes de grues de plusieurs dizaines de mil- 
liers d’individus convergent vers des lieux de rassemblement immua- 
bles. Les grues cendrées sont grégaires en dehors de la saison des nids, 
c’est-à-dire huit mois sur douze. Le grand voyage vers le sud, qui les 
éloigne de 2 000 à 6 000 km de leur point de départ, s’inscrit entre la fin 
d’octobre et le début de novembre et suit des routes invariables, les 
grues passant chaque année au-dessus des mêmes régions, s’arrêtant aux 
mêmes étapes, volant de jour comme de nuit à des vitesses élevées (entre 
44 et 67 km/h), franchissant les cols de montagne jusqu’à 5000 m. 

Pour s’envoler, les grues font quelques pas en courant, les ailes dres- 
sées au-dessus du corps, et volent bas, sur 30 ou 40 mètres. Puis le 
groupe s’élève lentement en spirale, suivant les courants d’air chaud 
ascendants. Au niveau du détroit des Dardanelles, on peut ainsi observer 
les grues passer, en tournoyant, d’une langue de terre à l’autre, en sui- 
vant sur une rive un courant descendant et, sur l’autre, un courant ascen- 
dant. Ayant atteint leur altitude de croisière, les grues adoptent les 
fameuses formations géométriques de la migration, obliques, chevrons 
simples ou doubles, le cou et les pattes tendus. Le décalage créé entre 
chaque grue « permet d’économiser l’énergie en diminuant l’effort lié à 
la pénétration dans Pair »!°. 

Les sons de trompette (krou krou) caractéristiques des grues s’enten- 
dent pendant le vol de migration, de jour comme de nuit, et portent sin- 


° GÉROUDET, p. 73. 
10 LESAFFRE et BERTRAND, p. 10. 
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gulièrement loin du fait de la longueur inhabituelle de leur trachée, for- 
mée de 350 anneaux enroulés dans le bréchet, qui agit comme une caisse 
de résonance. Ces cris fréquents servent à assurer la cohésion du vol. 

Un jour de la fin de l’hiver (février-mars), une grue soudain «se met 
à danser. Sous les flocons de neige, elle déploie ses ailes et décrit des 
courbes gracieuses. C’est le signe que le printemps revient »!!. La grue 
danse en déployant ses ailes et en sautant légèrement et gracieusement à 
environ 40 cm du sol, ponctuant ce jeu de cris d’appel. Cette démons- 
tration peut être le fait d’une seule grue, de couples ou de groupes. Les 
danses de groupes voient la formation de cercles. La danse des grues est 
beaucoup plus fréquente au printemps; elle fait alors office de parade 
nuptiale avant l’accouplement. Mais ce n’est pas son seul usage : « Que- 
relle, jeux, poursuites : en toute occasion, la danse est pour les grues un 
langage. Leurs évolutions gracieuses peuvent tour à tour signifier 
l’attaque d’un adversaire ou une demande d’affection »!?. 

Les grues sont monogames et cette fidélité ne s’interrompt qu’à la 
mort d’un des partenaires, se poursuivant même éventuellement au-delà. 
Les grues, comme les oies, connaissent le veuvage et on a surpris des 
grues attendant en détresse près du cadavre de leur conjoint jusqu’à sa 
totale décomposition. La grue cendrée jouit d’une longévité exception- 
nelle d’environ 50 ans. 

De cette description, on peut déduire ce qui, chez la grue, est suscep- 
tible d’encourager une symbolisation humaine. En premier lieu, on 
trouve un certain nombre de traits anthropomorphes générateurs d’un 
processus d’identification. Sa haute taille et sa posture générale : la grue 
cendrée turna est haute comme un petit homme, et, marcheuse au long 
cou appuyée sur de hautes échasses noires, elle appartient comme 
l’homme à la verticalité; la ressemblance est encore plus frappante 
lorsqu'elle écarte ses ailes comme des bras. Sa longévité: elle connaît 
une espérance de vie comparable à celle de l’homme, tôt observée par 
les Chinois qui ont fait de la grue un symbole d’immortalité. Sa sociabi- 
lité: elle vit en larges communautés familiales; mâle et femelle, 
d’aspect identique, pratiquent une monogamie qui ne se limite pas, 
comme c’est le cas chez la plupart des autres oiseaux, à la période 
annuelle de reproduction, avec même chez la grue des cas de veuvage 
tenace. Enfin, les grues communiquent au moyen d’un système vocal 


11 SASAMORI, p. 38. 
12 SASAMORI, p. 44. 
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argumenté, trahissant un jeu subtil de sentiments, amour, haine, inquié- 
tude, attente, espoir, révérence, désir, etc. Konrad Lorenz a été l’un des 
premiers à souligner le caractère inévitable du processus d’identification 
de l’homme au contact du monde animal, cet anthropomorphisme qui a 
d’ailleurs souvent constitué dans l’histoire des sociétés humaines la base 
des premières constructions cosmogoniques et sacrées. 

Cette identification prend une tournure plus précise lorsqu’on l’ap- 
plique aux sociétés tiirks nomades. L’habitat des grues cendrées turna— 
les vastes étendues herbeuses et dégagées de la steppe, et au milieu ces 
points d’eau que représentent les lacs et les marécages et vers lesquels 
tout ce qui vit ne manque pas de converger —, cet habitat est identique 
au leur. La grue de plus est migratrice, c’est un oiseau nomade. Et 
comme les hommes de la steppe, les grues préparent cette nomadisation, 
se retrouvant, sur des lieux de rendez-vous convenus, en vastes rassem- 
blements de «clans » qui tous ont quitté les habitats familiaux dispersés 
pour entreprendre ensemble le grand voyage. Ces réunions bisannuelles 
coïncidant avec la transhumance des pasteurs, ces va-et-vient de prin- 
temps à automne, sont occasions de réjouissances manifestées par des 
échanges de cris et les fameuses danses. Celles-ci peuvent surgir à toute 
époque de l’année, mais abondent précisément à l’approche des amours, 
un peu avant la fin de l’hiver. Par leurs danses, les grues jouent ainsi un 
rôle annonciateur, comme ailleurs les hirondelles ou les cigognes, elles 
présagent de l’arrivée prochaine de la belle saison, détentrices d’un 
savoir mystérieux, ouvrant aux hommes la porte du renouveau cyclique. 


LE SEMAH, UNE DANSE MIMÉTIQUE ? 


Tant les caractères anthropomorphes et les mœurs des grues, que la 
légende de la métamorphose géranique d’Ahmet Yesevi et le titre de 
«semah des grues » fréquemment donné à la danse, orientent vers une 
origine mimétique: les danseurs de semah imiteraient la parade des 
grues cendrées. De nombreuses danses de la Turquie actuelle portent la 
trace de pratiques mimétiques, perceptible dans leurs figures et/ou leurs 
noms. Metin And! et Ahmet Cakir!* en ont chacun dressé une liste. 


13 AND, p. 27 et ss. 

14 ÇAKIR, Ahmet, «Türk halk oyunlarında hayvan motifleri üzerine bir atlas dene- 
mesi», in III. Milletlerarası Türk Folklor Kongresi Bildirileri, Ankara, Başbakanlık 
Basımevi, 1987, Ile vol., p. 75-85. Les danses mimétiques font partie des sujets qui ont 
tôt intéressé les folkloristes turcs : elles figurent ainsi au programme des thèmes proposés 
pour le 1° séminaire de danses populaires de juillet 1961. 
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Parmi les animaux selon eux éponymes de danses traditionnelles anato- 
liennes, on croise l’ours, le chameau, le bélier, le loup, le renard, le che- 
val, le cerf, le chevreuil et le sanglier, mais les oiseaux dominent en 
nombre et en fréquence : perdrix keklik, aigle kartal, coq horoz, colombe 
güvercin, canard suna, moineau serçe, rapace karakus et aussi grue cen- 
drée turna. And souligne que «dans la plupart de ces danses, on imite 
les mouvements, la démarche, les particularités des animaux »!5. Ces 
deux auteurs signalent des danses associées à la grue dans plus d’une 
dizaine de provinces anatoliennes, comme Turna bari («bar de la 
grue»), dansé à Erzurum et Kars, ou Durnalar halayı («halay des 
grues »), dansé à Yozgat!®. 

Le caractère mimétique de l’une de ces danses, le bar des grues origi- 
naire du nord-est anatolien, est clairement décrit par le chercheur Sırrı 
Numan en 1929: « Dans ce bar, dansé par deux dadas [danseurs confré- 
riques] face à face, les danseurs représentent un couple de grues, l’un 
d’eux jouant le rôle du mâle, l’autre de la femelle. De temps à autre, les 
danseurs imitent le cri de la grue. Les deux danseurs commencent par 
tourner l’un autour de l’autre. Puis le danseur qui représente le mâle se 
précipite sur le deuxième et le met à genoux. Ayant tourné trois fois 
autour de lui, il monte sur son dos en dansant. Puis il descend, redresse 
le danseur représentant la femelle et c’est la fin de la danse.» Cette 
danse, qui mime la parade du mâle et l’accouplement des grues, aurait 
disparu aujourd’hui”. 

Le semah alévi-bektachi n’offre pas, loin de là, un mimétisme aussi 
suggestif et, à dire vrai, ne présente guère de points communs avec cette 
description, sauf la présence du couple. Les caractéristiques chorégra- 
phiques du semah varient d’une région à l’autre, les populations étant 
disséminées dans l’ensemble du territoire turcl#: à ce stade de mes 
recherches, j’ai pu distinguer trois grands types formels qui seront 


15 AND, p. 27. 

16 Bar et halay (alay) sont les noms génériques de danses régionales identifiés par 
Baykurt en 1961 à partir des noms des danses collectées (BAYKURT, Serif, « Türk halk 
oyunlarının bölgelere dağılışı », in BAYKURT, Serif, Tiirkiye’de ilk halk oyunları semineri, 
Istanbul, Yapi Kredi Yayinlari, 1996, p. 50). 

17 Cité in ATILCAN, İhsan Coskun, Erzurum barlari ve yoresel giysileri, Istanbul, Erzu- 
rumlular Kültür ve Dayanışma Vakfı Yayınları, 1991, p. 42. 

18 Les Alévis-Bektachis sont particulièrement nombreux dans les provinces suivantes : 
Tunceli (100%), Sivas, Adıyaman (60 %), Çorum, Amasya, Tokat, Bingöl, Muş, Malatya, 
Elazığ (50 %), Yozgat, Erzincan, Kars, Maraş (40 %); ils seraient absents seulement de 
quelques départements orientaux comme Rize, Van ou Hakkâri («Aleviler kimden 
yana? », Tempo, 14 août 1988, p. 16). 
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décrits plus loin. Cependant, compte tenu de leur nombre, de l’étendue 
et de la dispersion des territoires, de la fragmentation clanique et villa- 
geoise et du secret auquel les revers de l’histoire ont contraint les Alé- 
vis-Bektachis, on est surtout frappé par la remarquable homogénéité de 
certains traits du semah d’un bout à l’autre de la Turquie. Les principaux 
points communs sont les suivants : l’accompagnement musical chanté et 
joué au saz-baglama (le luth traditionnel anatolien), la mixité sexuelle, 
la prédominance de la ronde (de gauche à droite ou dans le sens inverse 
des aiguilles d’une montre!?), la disjonction des danseurs, la répétition 
symétrique de la figure du bras levé puis ramené vers le cœur, les pas 
caractérisés par une séquence ternaire, et la succession de tempi lents et 
rapides au cours de la danse. 

Les rares auteurs turcs”? ayant abordé l’étude globale des semah clas- 
sent ceux-ci à partir des noms qui leur sont donnés. Cette classification 
est problématique pour plusieurs raisons : a) l’origine des noms n’est pas 
explicitée ; b) ceux-ci renvoient tantôt au thème du chant accompagnant 
le semah (ex: Ali Nur semahi, Ya Hızır semah1), tantôt au groupe ou à la 
région (ex: Tahtacı semahi, semah des Tahtacı; Ladik semahi, semah de 
la ville de Ladik); c) la classification adoptée ne permet pas de différen- 
cier les semah du point de vue formel—ainsi des semah portant des noms 
différents peuvent être dansés de la même manière. C’est pourquoi je me 
suis orientée vers l’établissement d’une typologie formelle et d’une carte 
des semah. Une première distribution, présentée ci-dessous, sert d’hypo- 
thèse de départ. Les zones à compléter concernent, entre autres, la com- 
munauté Cepni (dont les semah offriraient quelques similitudes avec ceux 
des Kizilbas du Centre et de l’Est anatolien) et la grande région des Alé- 
vis d’Anatolie centrale et orientale, pour laquelle les sources sont plus 
restreintes (pour des raisons géo-politiques évidentes). En outre, la 
recherche est brouillée par l'émergence dans les années 1980, en même 
temps que le mouvement politico-culturel alévi-bektachi, d’une mise en 
spectacle des semah par les associations d’adeptes. 


Pour lors, trois grands types correspondant à trois grandes régions ont 
pu être dégagés : 

1) Thrace et Asie mineure (jusqu’à Mersin): semah antagoniste dit 
« des Tahtacı », observé chez les anciens nomades forestiers Tahtacı (de 

19 Bien que de rares exceptions existent, il s’agit du sens suivi universellement par la 


ronde, le premier pas se faisant avec le pied droit et vers la droite. 
20 BOZKURT, ERSEVEN (voir bibliographie). 
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Kazdağı au Taurus) et chez les Bektachis de 1’ Quest (comme à Tekirdağ, 
Eskişehir, Isparta et Elmalı). 

Ce semah est le plus souvent dansé par deux couples sur le mode de 
la contredanse, mais sans croisement : la succession de déplacements sur 
le cercle (de gauche à droite) et de vis-à-vis fait se former d’autres 
couples que ceux de départ. Hommes et femmes effectuent les mêmes 
figures. Les bras sont levés et ramenés sur le cœur tour à tour; le pas 
comporte un sautillement (plus marqué dans l’accélération) et chez les 
Tahtaci du Taurus, un léger déhanchement des femmes. La partie rapide 
est une simple accélération de la partie lente. 


2) Centre-Nord (Bafra, Corum, Amasya, Tokat, nord-ouest de Sivas): 
semah giratoire dit « de Tokat » (entre autres, clan des Hubyar et Sıraç). 

Ce semah spectaculaire est dansé par plusieurs couples se suivant sur 
un cercle, dans le sens inverse des aiguilles d’une montre. Les tempi sont 
contrastés, les figures diffèrent selon qu’il s’agit des hommes ou des 
femmes, très légèrement dans la partie lente, très nettement dans la par- 
tie rapide. Le premier pas est un lent déplacement du corps vers la 
droite ; les bras et les paumes sont levés et par trois fois légèrement écar- 
tés vers l’extérieur; à la fin de la figure, la main fait un léger mouve- 
ment de repli vers le corps (plus marqué chez les hommes). Puis suit une 
marche rapide des danseurs des deux sexes, la musique s’accélérant; les 
bras sont ballants, accompagnant la marche. L’homme qui mène la 
danse, le premier, attaque la troisième figure. Les pas des hommes et des 
femmes suivent une séquence ternaire (comparable au pas de valse). Les 
femmes tournent sur elles-mêmes (toujours dans le sens inverse des 
aiguilles d’une montre), levant et baissant les bras comme si elles 
volaient. Les hommes continuent la ronde latéralement, lançant leurs 
bras comme des ailes à tour de rôle tantôt en arrière de la femme placée 
à leur droite, tantôt en arrière de celle placée à leur gauche. 


3) Anatolie centrale et orientale (d’Ankara à Urfa et Kars) : semah 
tourné dit « des Kizilbas » 

Il concerne une population composée en grande majorité de paysans 
kurdes (dialectes kurmanji et zaza), autrefois semi-nomades, ainsi que 
les Bektachis de Cappadoce, les Turkmènes de Maras et d’Urfa, etc. 

Dansé de la même façon par les hommes et les femmes, mais avec plus 
de retenue par ces dernières. En général, danseurs et danseuses se succè- 
dent en file indienne sur le cercle. Mais ce semah est parfois dansé unique- 
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ment par des hommes, ou par des femmes. Après la première figure, qui 
s’exécute presque sur place, les bras levés dans un léger balancement, les 
danseurs entament la ronde sur un pas en trois temps, toujours disjoints ; les 
bras sont levés et ramenés vers le cœur tour à tour. Le même mouvement 
se fait d’abord lentement, puis plus vivement, le tempo s’accélérant. Décé- 
lérations et accélérations s’enchaînent à plusieurs reprises. 


Le point d’orgue de tous les semah est la bénédiction collective des 
danseurs prononcée par le dede. Les danseurs se rassemblent devant lui 
en se tenant par la taille, tête penchée, les pieds en position d’edeb erkân 
(de respect des bienséances) —le pouce du pied gauche posé sur le 
pouce du pied droit—pendant que le dede prononce ces paroles: 
«Allah, Allah; Allah, Allah. Samahlar saf ola, günahlar af ola. Hizme- 
tiniz kabul ola. Defter-i divana yazila. Allah, Peygamber, Hazreti Ali 
efendimiz yanında yüzünüz ak ola. Dil bizden, yardım Hünkâr Hacı 
Bektaş Veli efendimizden ola. Gerçege hii! »*! [ Allah, Allah; Allah, 
Allah. Que les semah soient purs, que les péchés soient pardonnés. Que 
votre service soit accepté. Qu’il soit inscrit sur le Registre. Que vos 
visages paraissent immaculés aux côtés d’Allah, du Prophète et de 
l’Imam Ali. Nous apportons nos paroles, que Notre Seigneur Hacı 
Bektaş accorde son aide. Disons «hü » (lui) au réel. ] 

Cette courte présentation formelle apporte une relative confirmation de 
l’hypothèse mimétique, à des niveaux divers. On peut voir un mimétisme 
de la danse des grues chez les Tahtacı où les couples humains, comme 
ceux des oiseaux, se font face et sautillent, bras-ailes levés, changeant en 
sautillant de position sur le cercle. Voir un mimétisme de l’envol des grues 
dans l’enfilade des danseurs, lente puis accélérée comme l'envol, du 
semah des régions Kızılbaş. Et voir un clair mimétisme de vol d’oiseau 
dans la figure rapide des femmes de la région de Tokat, qui élèvent et 
abaissent tour à tour leurs bras. Les figures chorégraphiques des trois 
grandes régions contiennent donc, sous des angles différents, des indica- 
tions formelles d’imitation d’oiseaux, vraisemblablement de grues, ce que 
confirment les allusions des Alévis eux-mêmes?” et, plus explicitement, le 
contenu des chants de semah, que l’on examinera tout à l’heure. 


2! Dans la version proposée par BIRDOGAN, p. 456. Il y a certaines variations d’un 
dede à lautre. 

22 Suite à mes questionnements, des remarques à ce sujet m’ont été faites à plusieurs 
reprises. Fin 1995, Muharrem Cuhaci, jeune dede de la région de Hafik (Sivas), qui 
détaillait pour moi les mouvements du semah de sa région, m’expliquait: «les grues font 
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LA PLACE DES SEMAH DANS L’AYN-I CEM 


On ne peut séparer les semah de leur contexte, la cérémonie de l’ayn-i 
cem pendant laquelle ils sont dansés”. Comment la danse s’y intègre-t- 
elle et à quel moment? Quelles perspectives la lecture contextuelle du 
semah ouvre-t-elle pour la présente recherche ? On ne pourra évoquer ici 
ce rituel qu’en proposant une rapide synthèse, tant riche et dense, rituel- 
lement et symboliquement parlant, est l’ayn-i cem au sein des différentes 
communautés alévies-bektachies. Plus qu’une simple assemblée de 
fidèles, l’ayn-i cem (ou plus couramment cem) « cérémonie du rassem- 
blement», est l’instance suprême de la foi des Alévis-Bektachis. 
Réunion plénière, à laquelle tous les villageois se doivent d’assister —ce 
qui fait l’objet d’une vérification —, elle est convoquée par le dede, chef 
religieux héréditaire, qui intervient à la fois comme organisateur du rite, 
comme officiant chargé des oraisons, comme aède interprétant les chants 
religieux en s’accompagnant au luth saz, et comme régulateur social, 
lorsqu'il fait prêter serment aux couples qu’il joint dans la relation fra- 
ternelle de müsahip et lorsqu'il intervient pour régler les différends entre 
fidèles, ceux-ci par le passé faisant rarement appel à la justice d’Etat. 

Traditionnellement, le cem a lieu l’hiver, d’octobre-novembre à 
février-mars, avec plus ou moins de fréquence —au moins une fois par 
an, en fonction, largement, de l’isolement du village —, puisqu’un dede 
doit s’y déplacer. Il est célébré aussi lors des grands pélerinages d’été 
aux tombeaux des saints (pour ne citer que les plus célèbres: Abdal 
Musa, en juin; Haci Bektas et Hamza Baba, en août; Sari K1z, au début 


comme ga, et nous nous avancons comme ca ». En juillet 1998, une ancienne de la région 
d’Almus (Tokat) m’indiquait: « J’ouvre les bras pour faire comme la grue. La grue vole 
comme ga», en me montrant la partie lente du semah dit «de Tokat». Le titre de turna- 
lar semahi émane des Alévis eux-mêmes; des illustrations, dans les revues et les livres 
publiés par la communauté, établissent aussi, ici et là, ce rapprochement entre danseurs et 
oiseaux ou grues. Fin 2000, lors d’une émission hebdomadaire de la chaine TRT, intitu- 
lée d’ailleurs Alli turnam, « Ma grue ornée de rouge », Arif Sag, chanteur charismatique 
de la communauté alévie, remarquait simplement: «les grues sont importantes pour 
nous ». 

2 Chez une partie des Tahtacı, au moins dans le Taurus, les semah sont aussi dansés 
en contexte «profane », c’est-à-dire dans les fêtes, sous le nom de mengi ou bengi. Jai 
trouvé également quelques semah, ou des figures plus ou moins similaires, dansés sous un 
autre nom hors du cem dans la grande région de Tokat et chez les Kurdes de Sivas. Les 
Alévis-Bektachis ne considèrent pas leur danse sacrée comme un oyun, nom donné à la 
danse « de divertissement », et rejettent même violemment cette appellation. Cette ques- 
tion de la répartition des danses entre sphère sacrée et sphère profane est particulièrement 
intéressante et révélatrice chez cette communauté. 
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de l’automne). Lors des cem d’hiver, la plus vaste maison du village est 
préparée pour l’accueillir. Le cem repose sur les interventions cano- 
niques de douze personnes agréées par le dede, qui accomplissent douze 
services (hizmet), chacun associé à un saint personnage. Le premier est 
celui de guide spirituel (mürşit) occupé par le dede, secondé par un 
guide local (rehber) chargé plus précisément des préparatifs. Autrefois 
convoquée le jeudi soir et se poursuivant la nuit entière, la cérémonie, 
déplacée en milieu urbain et associatif, a plus souvent lieu aujourd’hui 
un après-midi de week-end. Le dede entre dans la salle dévolue au cem 
après avoir baisé le seuil et se prosterne devant la peau de mouton (post) 
marquant sa place, avant de s’y asseoir sur les genoux ou en tailleur. Il 
est rejoint, sur le même mode, par un ou plusieurs musiciens zakir qui 
s’installent à ses côtés (le dede est souvent également musicien). L’en- 
semble des hommes et des femmes du village, participant ensemble au 
cem, entrent à leur tour, se prosternent pareillement et s’assoient face au 
dede de façon à laisser libre, au milieu de la pièce, un large cercle consa- 
cré appelé meydan. 

Les officiants se présentent devant le dede et accomplissent les 
gestes d’usage. Le premier est chargé d’allumer, pour marquer l’ou- 
verture de la cérémonie, une ou plusieurs chandelles. Un autre fait le 
geste de balayer par trois fois le sol sacré du cem. Un couple apporte 
de l’eau qui est distribuée aux participants; chez les Bektachis circule 
une boisson faite de raki largement coupé d’eau. Chaque officiant 
récite la prière associée à sa tâche. Entre chaque intervention, des 
chants religieux ou didactiques sont interprétés par les musiciens, 
notamment des Duvaz-1 Imam égrénant les noms et qualités des imams 
de la descendance chiite. Le dede prend librement la parole, orientant 
la communauté par des propos édifiants. Le guetteur (gözcü), qui reste 
debout, tient un bâton fourchu et surveille l’assistance, afin que l’atten- 
tion et les attitudes ne se relâchent pas pendant les longues heures du 
cem. La ferveur est intense, entretenue par le rythme soutenu des luths 
et le caractère inspiré des chants, évocateurs des souffrances causées 
aux Imams, en particulier à Hüseyin héritier de Ali, assassiné en 680 
par les Omayyades dans le désert de Kerbelâ avec ses proches. Les 
exclamations fusent: « Allah, Allah! », «Sah!», «Hii! », «Yâ Ali! », 
«Yd Hiiseyin!». Les larmes coulent. On se frappe les genoux ou la 
poitrine avec les mains. 

Les semah sont dansés dans la dernière partie du cem, avant les aga- 
pes. Des mets simples ont en effet été préparés autour de la viande d’un 
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ou plusieurs moutons sacrifiés en offrande, mets qui seront consommés, 
après avoir été bénis, lorsque le dede aura prononcé la clôture du cem. 
Le moment de se lever pour la danse est annoncé par la récitation du 
miraglama ou miraciye, narration chantée de la convocation de Maho- 
met auprès du Trône de Dieu, signifiée par l’ange Gabriel, et de son 
introduction dans l’Assemblée des Quarante (Kirklar). 

Cette ascension miraculeuse (ar. mi‘rdj), célébrée en Islam dans la 
nuit du 27 au 28 Receb, est sans doute l’épisode de la vie du Prophète 
qui a le plus frappé les esprits dans le monde musulman, suscitant une 
abondante production de récits populaires. Le contenu qui lui est donné 
par les Alévis-Bektachis diffère toutefois des versions sunnites. L’ascen- 
sion et l’entretien de Mahomet avec Dieu, la visite du Paradis et de 
l’Enfer, font l’objet d’un bref survol, ou sont même carrément omis, au 
profit d’autres péripéties: ayant accepté de faire vœu de pauvreté, le 
Prophète est introduit chez les Quarante esprits tutélaires, parmi lesquels 
se trouve la Sainte Famille de l’Islam (Fatima, les Douze Imams et Sel- 
man-1 Pak); il reçoit une initiation qui l’amène à reconnaître la sainteté 
suprême de Ali, et, à cette occasion, ayant bu le jus d’un grain de raisin 
partagé par l’assemblée des Quarante, se lève enivré avec les autres et se 
met comme eux à danser. Le récit alévi-bektachi sert alors de prélude, 
voire de commande, à l’exécution des semah qui va suivre. Il joue un 
rôle comparable à celui du Mémorial dans la messe catholique, récit 
mimé par le prêtre du dernier repas du Christ avec ses disciples, en ce 
que le Mémorial est un renvoi au rite et au mythe fondateurs. L’ayn-i 
cem est appelé aussi Kirklar cemi, le «cem des Quarante », et le cercle 
des fidèles, Kırklar meydanı, «l’espace des Quarante». Comme le 
Mémorial, le miraçlama chanté par les musiciens est mimé à certains 
endroits par l’assemblée: lorsque le Prophète se lève pour recevoir les 
louanges du Créateur, lorsqu'il s’assied au milieu des Quarante, et 
lorsqu'il danse le semah. C’est dire l’importance accordée à ces trois 
actions. Voici le passage qui, dans la version chantée entre autres à 
Malatya, Erzincan et Sivas”, raconte comment Mahomet est conduit à 
entrer dans la danse: 


24 Les sources sont: 1. Malatya, chanté par le dede Hiiseyin Orhan (1938 -), CD Tur- 
quie. Cérémonie du djem Alevi, Paris, Ocora Radio France, 1998, plage 8; 2. Erzincan, 
cité par le dede Mehmet Yaman, Alevilik: inanc—Edeb—Erkan, Istanbul, Ufuk 
Yayıncılık, p. 61-65; 3. Sivas, cité par le dede Hüseyin Metin Gazi, Alevilik’te cem, 
Ankara, Uyum Yayınları, 1997, p. 83-86. 
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Selman seydullahtan geldi, hu deyip içeri girdi 
Muhammet esredi coştu, tacı başından düştü 


OI serbetten biri içti, cümlesi oldu hayran 
Mümin müslüm üryan büryan, hep girdiler semaha 


Cümlesi de el çırpıban dediler Allah Allah 
Muhammet de bile girdi Kırklar ile semaha 


Selman revint de mendier, et s’écriant « Lui! », fit son entrée 
Mahomet entra en transe, le turban tomba de sa tête 


De ce sorbet, l’un d’entre eux bu, tous en furent extasiés?5 
Croyants, musulmans, nus et rôtis, tous entrèrent dans le semah 


Battant tous ensemble des bras, ils s’écrièrent « Allah, Allah » 
Mahomet lui-même entra avec les Quarante dans le semah 


A l'instant même où, dans le cem, l’absorption de la boisson enivrante 
qui précède l’exécution du semah est mentionnée, plusieurs personnes se 
dressent dans l’assemblée, rejoignent à vive allure l’espace laissé libre 
devant le dede et effectuent un semah accéléré; la mélodie du miraç- 
lama alors a changé pour accompagner la danse, dans son tempo rapide. 
C’est après cette évocation que les semah sont ensuite dansés dans le 
cem, dans un ordre qui semble varier selon les régions, mais générale- 
ment en commençant par les membres les plus âgés, parfois, disent cer- 
taines sources, par le dede lui-même. Le cem s’achève par un semah 
réunissant l’ensemble des présents, le semah des Quarante (Kirklar 
semahi). 

Replacé dans son contexte rituel, le semah apparaît ici, du point de 
vue socio-religieux, comme l’élément d’une initiation mystique, qui voit 
le fidèle (Mahomet en représentant l’archétype) accepté dans l’assem- 
blée des Saints, et du point de vue physique, comme l’expression d’une 
extase (le verbe cosmak, «bouillonner, déborder», étant fréquemment 
sollicité) produite par l’absorption d’une boisson grisante, favorisant 
l’union mystique avec Dieu: c’est ainsi que peuvent étre comprises les 
exclamations (Hu, Allah, Allah) et les références à la nudité primordiale 
(üryan) et à la brûlure d’amour (büryan). Le semah sanctifie aussi l’ins- 
titution du couple, à la base des figures de danse. Placé à la fin du cem, 


25 Les Quarante ont cette particularité qu’ils ne font qu’un: si l’un d’eux s’entaille le 
bras, le sang coule aussi chez les tous les autres. Si l’un s’enivre, tous les autres aussi. 
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il semble enfin, par ses accélérations et décélérations successives, expri- 
mer un envol, tant symbolique que mystique, vécu d’abord par une par- 
tie des fidèles, puis par l’assemblée tout entière, d’où le rapprochement 
établi avec l’ascension du Prophète, enlevé aux cieux par l’ange de 
l’esprit et le cheval ailé Burak. 


DERNIERES PIECES DU PUZZLE : 
LE CONTENU DES CHANTS RITUELS 


Les éléments accumulés jusqu'ici tendent confusément vers une ori- 
gine, que l’analyse des chants de semah?f va finalement éclairer. Compte 
tenu de la place prépondérante qu’occupe le barde Pir Sultan Abdal dans 
la tradition alévie-bektachie, j’ai jugé légitime de leur adjoindre ceux de 
ses poèmes comportant le mot turna?”: de nombreux chants de semah 
portent en effet sa signature, et il est probable que plusieurs de ses 
poèmes, parmi ceux puisés par Öztelli dans les calepins des aşık alévis 
(dont certains d’après lui fort anciens), aient été des chants de semah 
oubliés de l’orature. 

A une exception près, tous les chants retenus comportent une adresse 
directe à la grue—sous la forme turnam, «6 ma grue », un peu moins 
souvent turnalar, «6 grues». Est-elle la marque d’une divinisation ? 
Elle met en tout cas l’accent sur la répartition des tâches: aux musi- 
ciens-chanteurs l’invocation des grues, aux danseurs l’imitation, c’est-à- 
dire l’incarnation, de ces oiseaux migrateurs. 

La situation est celle de la migration des grues, comme l’indiquent 
les occurrences répétées, voire l’association, des verbes gelmek 


26 Un corpus rassemblant l’ensemble des chants de semah disponibles comportant le 
mot turna, soit 16 chants, a été constitué pour les besoins de cette recherche, à partir de 
sources essentiellement enregistrées, issues du collectage, entre autres: pour les sources 
audio, İhsan Gogercin, Semahlar ve Degisler 1, cassette audio, Istanbul, ASM, 1993, et 
Musa Eroglu ve semah grubu, Bin yillik yürüyüs, CD 1 et 2, Ankara, Koda Müzik, 1994; 
et pour les sources écrites, Bozkurt, Semahlar, et Muammer Uludemir, Eskisehir semah- 
lari, Ankara, Kültür Bakanligi, Hagem Yayinlari 218, 1995. Les régions couvertes sont 
Tunceli, Malatya, Sivas, Erzincan, Eskisehir, Manisa, Izmir, Mersin et Urfa. 

2? La totalité des occurrences in ÖZTELLİ, op. cit., qui sont de deux types: 1. les 
poèmes ayant turna de manière répétée au dernier vers de chaque quatrain; 2. des vers 
ayant turna sans que le poème entier l’ait pour thème. Ce n’est pas le lieu ici d’aborder la 
question de l’authenticité. Öztelli s’est constitué une bibliothèque d’environ 300 cönk ou 
calepins d’asik, dont il a tiré quelque 350 poèmes attribués au poète. Le corpus retenu ici 
est par ailleurs suffisamment riche pour permettre le recoupement des résultats. 
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(«arriver ») et gitmek (« partir »), avec une prédominance du premier ; 
explicitement, les saisons mentionnées sont le début du printemps et 
la fin de l’automne. Si la plus grande fréquence du verbe gelmek 
semble trahir une attente de l’arrivée des grues en migration, l’impé- 
ratif négatif gitme («ne t’en va pas») exprime clairement, sur le 
mode de la priére, un refus de les voir partir, parce que, déja, la mau- 
vaise saison menace: 


Gitme, turnam, gitme, daglar salindan [...] Gitme, turnam, gitme, daglar 
dumandir (« Ne pars pas, ma grue, ne pars pas par les monts élevés [...] Ne 
pars pas, ma grue, ne pars pas, les monts sont embrumés») (semah 
d’Erzincan). 


Un autre verbe à l’impératif, eglen ou eylen, que l’on traduira par: 
«attarde-toi (avant de partir)», manifeste le souhait d’un sursis dont la 
raison est précisée : 


Eğlenin turnalar ben de varayim/Ali ile Muhammed’in aşkına (« Attendez, 
6 grues, que je m’en aille aussi/Pour l’amour d’Ali et de Mahomet ») 
(semah de Malatya). 


On trouve là l’expression d’une délibération qui renvoie à la science 
de la transhumance. C’est pourquoi les chants sont remplis de conseils 
aux grues et celles-ci présentées comme donnant aux nomades le 
signal du départ: eylenin turnalar bile gidelim [...] Pir Sultan’im eder 
konup güçelim (« attendez, ô grues, et partons ensemble [...] Mon Pir 
Sultan s’écrit: allons transhumer ! ») (semah de Tunceli). Cette indica- 
tion fait apparaître le semah comme une danse représentative du pas- 
sage saisonnier des grues, dans ce qu’il a d’élémentaire pour ce savoir 
vital du nomade qui consiste à déterminer le bon moment pour trans- 
humer. 

Le verbe eglen-, cité ci-dessus et fréquemment employé, fait partie 
des injonctifs superposant oiseaux invoqués et danseurs imitateurs, 
puisqu'il s’adresse, dans le contexte du chant, aux grues qu’il est censé 
retenir, et dans le contexte de la danse, aux danseurs qui, à ce signal, 
ralentissent leur mouvement (en même temps que les chanteurs-musi- 
ciens): c’est le moment des décélérations signalées plus haut. Un nœud 
serré de relations symboliques est noué entre les grues et les danseurs, 
les uns étant identifiés aux autres. Situation de miroir, dans laquelle les 
grues dansent elles aussi le semah dans le ciel: 


28 ÖZTELLİ, p. 95. 
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Hava üzerinde semà ederken («Pendant que vous faisiez le semah dans les 


airs ») (Pir Sultan?8); 


Turnam gök yüzüne pervâne döner («Dans le ciel ma grue tourne telle la 


phalène ») (semah d’Erzincan) ; 


Kirklarin semahin tutasin turnam («Que tu puisses danser le semah des 
Quarante, ma grue! ») (semah d’Urfa). 


Mais le même lien étroit unit les grues et les luths, comme l’indique 
la métaphore d’un célèbre semah de Sivas (Divrik)??, dans sa partie 


composée par Esiri (1843-1913): 


Gine dertli dertli iniliyorsun, iniliyorsun 

Sarı? turnam sinen yaralandimi, yaralandimi 
Hiç el değmeden de iniliyorsun 

Sarı turnam sinen yaralandımı 

Yoksa ciğerlerin parelendimi, parelendimi 


Yoksa sana, yoksa sana, yad düzenmi düzdüler 
Perdelerin, perdelerin, tel tel edip süzdüler 
Küskün müsün, ne dediler, üzdüler 


Sarı da turnam, allı da turnam, sinen yaralan- 
dımı 
Yoksa ciğer-, yoksa ciğerlerin parelendimi 


De nouveau bien tristement tu gémis, tu gémis 

Grue jaune, ton cœur est-il meurtri, est-il meurtri ? 

Alors qu’on ne t’a pas touchée, tu gémis 

Grue jaune, ton cœur est-il meurtri 

Ou bien tes entrailles en morceaux, en 
morceaux ? 


Ou alors, ou alors, t’a-t-on tendu un piège ? 

A-t-on pressé tes voiles plume après plume ? 

Es-tu fâchée, que t’ont-ils dit pour te faire souf- 
frir ? 

Grue jaune, grue rouge, ton cœur est-il meurtri ? 

Ou bien tes entrailles, tes entrailles en 
morceaux ? 


La version du deuxième couplet donnée par Özmen?! établit mieux le 
parallèle entre le luth saz et la grue turna: Sazim sana yad düzen mi 
diizdiiler/Tellerini haddeden mi siizdiiler/Yad el değip perdelerin bozdu- 
lar/Sari turnam sinen parelendimi ? « Mon saz, t’a-t-on accordé sur un 
mode étranger ?/A-t-on passé tes cordes au laminoir ?/Une main étran- 
gère a-t-elle bouleversé tes frettes ?/Ma grue jaune, ton cœur est-il meur- 
tri? ». Tel renvoie à la fois aux cordes du luth et aux plumes de la grue, 
fréquemment mentionnée sous le qualificatif de telli turna, qui est aussi 
le nom scientifique turc de la grue demoiselle. Düzen («accord») et 


29 Mahmut ERDAL, Bir ozanin kaleminden, Istanbul, 1998, dernières pages non numé- 
rotées. Ce chant, censuré, a fait l’objet d’un maquillage par la radio nationale turque dans 
les années 1960. La version falsifiée reste la plus connue. 

30 Sari (« jaune ») est ici une couleur symbolique (cf. le mythe de Sari Kiz, associé 
aux oies migratrices), sans doute plutòt associée à la terre (cf. la symbolique chinoise). 
Chez les Alévis-Bektachis, la grue est dépeinte surtout rouge (alli turna)—ce qui cor- 
respond à la couleur de sa calotte, et renvoie peut-étre au feu/soleil (cf. la grue dans le 
Tao). Mais elle est aussi bleue (g6k) —associée au Dieu-Ciel—et verte (yesil) —associée 
au reverdissement de la nature et/ou à l’islam. 

31 Vol. IV, p. 461. 
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perde («frette ») se comprennent bien dans le contexte de la deuxième 
version, où ces mots sont associés comme il se doit au saz; dans la pre- 
miére, ils forgent une métaphore superposant la grue et l’instrument a 
cordes. On lui rapprochera cette exclamation tirée d’un semah de Mala- 
tya: tele bas turnam! «frappe la corde, ma grue! ». On devine ici les 
restes d’un mimétisme instrumental et vocal, ce dernier toujours vivace 
parmi certaines populations sibériennes, comme les Bouriates, chez qui 
«“chamaniser l’épopée” consiste en une voix de gorge extrêmement 
grave, reposant sur la production de bourdon et la vocalisation de sons 
gutturaux [...] mis en rapport direct avec le brame des cervidés et le cri 
des oiseaux migrateurs (notamment le bourdonnement de la grue) »*”. Ce 
bourdonnement, qui est un son sacré, une voix divine, puisque la voix de 
la grue est celle, nous disent les chants de semah, de «Sa Majesté le 
Chah» en la personne de l’Imam Ali, c’est-à-dire de la divinité 


suprême : 
Hazret-i Sah’in aväzi La voix de Sa Majesté le Chah 
Turna derler bir kustadir Se trouve en un oiseau nommé grue 


(Pir Sultan”) 


ce bourdonnement, donc, semble représenté par la corde grave du saz, 
sur laquelle, longtemps avant d’attaquer la mélodie, le zakir alévi-bekta- 
chi tient le dem, c’est-à-dire le bourdon. Le mot dem occupe une place 
importante dans les chants de semah, où il est employé dans toutes ses 
acceptions : «souffle », «instant» et «boisson enivrante », comme expres- 
sion d’une relation avec la transcendance. 

Mais revenons à la migration des grues: «ne pars pas, ne pars pas 
encore», disent les chants de semah, « que je m’en aille aussi». Le pas- 
sage des grues donne donc aux nomades le signal de leur propre migra- 
tion, fréquemment pergue, dans l’orature anatolienne, comme un déchi- 
rement, un exil. Un chant de semah des Tahtacı de Narlıdere (Izmir)? 
donne toute la mesure de cet enfermement temporel, de cette soumission 
au cycle des éternels retours : 


Ilgit ilgit esen seher yelleri Frémissants, gémissants, soufflent les 
Yazıcıya bildir halımız turnam vents de l’aube 
ah telli turnam yâr turnam Au Scribe suprême fait connaître notre 


état, ma grue 
ah ma grue emplumée, aimée, ma grue 


32 HAMAYON, p. 171-72. 

33 ÖZTELLİ, Pir Sultan Abdal, p. 104. 

34 Source: Rıza Yetişen, collectage de Muzaffer Sarısözen pour la Radio-télévision 
turque. 


Bizde seyreyledik yüce belleri 

Gurbet ele düştü yolumuz turnam 
allı turnam turnam turnam 
telli turnam turnam turnam 


Tutuşup ta aşk oduna yanarım 
Çarkı vurdum cümle alem dönerim 


ah telli turnam yâr turnam 
Hak ihsan ederse varıp konarım 
Daim dört budaktır dalımız turnam 
allı turnam turnam turnam 
telli turnam turnam turnam 


Irmakta uğradım babam dolap zârına, dolap 
zarına 

Seyreyledim erenlerin varına turnam, turnam 
varına turnam 

Erisilmez şu feleğin sırrına turnam, sırrına tur- 
nam 

Ezelden büküktür bizim belimiz turnam, turnam, 
belimiz turnam 


Beli dedik babam bir dem yoldan dönmedik, yol- 
dan dönmedik 


Ümidim var cehennemde yanmadık turnam, tur- 
nam, yanmadık turnam 

Pınardan çaylardan babam gölden kanmadık, 
gölden kanmadik 

Süzülür ummandan bizim yolumuz turnam, tur- 
nam, yolumuz turnam 


Aşamazsın telli de turnam dön geri dön geri dön 


Gidemezsin telli de turnam dön geri dön geri 
dön 


De nouveau dans ces vers perce 


temps que d’un destin à assumer, 


gieux, la grue étant prise à témoin, 
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Nous aussi avons contemplé les cols d’altitude 
Notre chemin nous a mené à l’exil, ma grue 

ma grue à tête rouge, ma grue, ma grue 

ma grue emplumée, ma grue ma grue 


M’étant enflammé je brûle au feu de l’amour 
J'ai lancé la roue du destin, je tourne à travers 
les mondes 
ah ma grue emplumée, aimée, ma grue 
Si Dieu me l’accorde, j’irai me poser 
Notre branche a toujours quatre nœuds, ma grue 
ma grue à tête rouge, ma grue, ma grue 
ma grue emplumée, ma grue, ma grue 


Sur le fleuve, j'ai écouté, père, la plainte de la 
noria, la plainte de la noria 

Vai contemplé l’acquis des initiés, ma grue, ma 
grue, l’acquis des initiés, ma grue 

Il reste incompréhensible, ce secret du destin, 
ma grue, ce secret, ma grue 

Depuis la prééternité, nous courbons le dos ma 
grue, ma grue, le dos ma grue 


Nous avons dit «oui »35 


, père, et ne nous som- 
mes un instant écartés du chemin, écartés du 
chemin 

J’ai espoir, car nous n’avons pas brûlé en enfer, 
ma grue, ma grue, pas brûlé en enfer, ma grue 

Nous n’avons pas bu notre soûl aux sources, aux 
ruisseaux, mon père, aux lacs, aux lacs 

Notre chemin passe par l’océan de la foi, ma 
grue, ma grue, notre chemin, ma grue 


Tu ne pourrais traverser, ma grue emplumée, 
reviens, reviens, reviens 

Tu ne pourrais partir, ma grue emplumée, 
reviens, reviens, reviens 


l'expression d’une attente, en même 
de la fidélité à un engagement reli- 
choisie comme confidente. La trans- 


humance physique, nécessité vitale pour le corps, se double alors d’une 
transhumance à la fois métaphysique et mystique : 


35 C’est la marque des élus, ceux qui ont répondu « oui» à Allah qui leur demandait : 
«Ne suis-je pas votre Seigneur ? » (Coran VII, 172). 
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Konup göçmek evliyaların işidir («Camper et nomadiser est du ressort des 
saints) (semah du Taurus) ; 


Bir bölük turnaya sökün dediler A un vol de grues, « enfilez-vous », ont-ils dit 
Yürekteki derdi dökün dediler « Epanchez les peines de votre cœur », ont-ils dit 
Yayladan ötesi yakın dediler «L’au-delà de l’alpage est tout proche», ont-ils dit 


Ben de bu yayladan Sah’a giderim Moi aussi, de l’alpage, je parviendrai au Chah 
(Pir Sultan Abdal59) 


Au XvI° siècle, datation plausible de ces derniers vers, les valeurs du 
chiisme extrémiste des Hurufis et des Safavides sont pleinement inté- 
grées dans l’Alévisme-Bektachisme. Ali et les Imams, écartés de l’héri- 
tage politique de Mahomet, mais consacrés comme les Velis, ou « Amis 
de Dieu», et les détenteurs de la gnose (irfan), sont devenus les divini- 
tés du panthéon mystique des Kizilbas et des Bektachis: ils sont entrés 
chez les Quarante esprits tutélaires. Dans le corpus, les références aux 
grues sont constamment imprégnées de leur présence. Ainsi, le lac d’où 
les grues prennent leur essort devient «l’étang de Ali» (Pir Sultan 
Abdal, op. cit., p. 402-3). Elles forment dans le ciel une ligne, une cara- 
vane (katar), assimilée à la silsile, à la chaîne mystique de Ali et des 
Douze Imams. Le premier Imam parle par la voix de la grue: Ali’nin 
avàzi sende bulundu, «la voix de Ali s’est retrouvée en toi», proclame 
un semah du village de Kisas, près d’Urfa. Si la grue retient son vol, si 
elle reste encore un peu, ce serait, on l’a vu, « pour l’amour de Muham- 
met et de Ali». Si elle part, c’est—les chants de semah le redisent à 
l’envi—pour rejoindre les Imams et leurs compagnons, enterrés pour 
certains dans le sud de l’Irak: Ali, à Nedjef; Hüseyin, à Kerbelâ; Musa 
Kazim, à Kazimiyye, près de Bagdad; Selmân-ı Pak, à Medayin 
(l’ancienne Ctésiphon). Il se trouve qu’une bonne part des grues survo- 
lant l’ Anatolie va hiverner dans les riches marais du Shatt al-°Arab, un 
peu au-delà de ces lieux saints. Aussi, lorsqu'elles sont de retour, sont- 
elles assaillies de questions: ont-elles vu le Chah, ont-elles vu Ali, 
Fatima et les Douze Imams? Se sont-elles comportées pieusement, 
s’humiliant devant les tombeaux des Saints, accomplissant ce péleri- 
nage? On s’inquiète de leurs conditions de voyage: Kerbelâ ¢éliinden 
sakin mi geldin? («Du désert de Kerbelà, es-tu venue sans mal? ») 
(semah d’Urfa). Et c’est en se joignant à elles qu’on espère se rendre 
auprès d’eux: Eylenin turnalar bile gidelim/Sah Imam Hiiseyin’e yüzler 
sürelim (« Attendez, 6 grues, et partons ensemble/Allons poser le front 
devant l’Imam Hüseyin ») (semah de Tunceli). 


36 ÖZTELLİ, p. 137. 
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Tout comme la référence au mi‘rdj et son détournement pour intégrer 
les Quarante esprits antéislamiques et justifier la danse rituelle, l’itiné- 
raire imamite attribué aux grues confirme l’hypothèse du recouvrement 
d’un rite ancien, d’origine sibérienne, dans lequel la danse permet d’espé- 
rer, d’appeler et d’accompagner le passage saisonnier des oiseaux migra- 
teurs, d’importance vitale dans le milieu des premiers chasseurs. On sait 
en effet que les grues étaient chassées*’, et que leur arrivée, surtout, allait 
de pair avec celle d’autres gibiers plus faciles à abattre —oies, cygnes et 
autres oiseaux: sen bilmezsen ag kugudan sorayim (« Si tu ne sais pas, je 
m’enquerrai auprès du cygne blanc »)#; el ettiler turnalara kazlara («Ils 
ont fait signe [de rentrer] aux grues et aux oies »)*”. Les poèmes de Pir 
Sultan Abdal font référence à la chasse: Sahinim kolumda eglenmez 
oldu/Turnasi bol olan göle gideriz («Mon faucon sur mon bras ne tient 
plus en place/Vers un étang riche en grues allons »)?°. Si le discours des 
chants de semah se démarque de cette pratique, présentant la commu- 
nauté sous des jours protecteurs, il peut très bien s’agir d’un leurre: 


Silkinip boyun uzatma Ne t’ébroue pas en allongeant le cou 

Turna ben avcı değilim Ô grue, je ne suis pas un chasseur 

Cana kıyıcı değilim Je ne suis pas un assassin 

Turnamın kanadı ala Les ailes de ma grue sont bigarrées 
Sayamadım indi göle Elles descendent au lac, je n’ai pu les compter 
Turna ben avcı değilim Ô grue, je ne suis pas un chasseur 

Cana kıyıcı değilim Je ne suis pas un assassin 


(semah de Malatya) 


ceci dans la mesure où l’ennemi est le chasseur extérieur au clan: değ- 
mesin yad avcı teli bizimdir (« que le chasseur étranger ne [la] touche 
pas, ses plumes sont à nous »){!. 


37 Cette chasse remonte aux temps anciens: une fresque égyptienne provenant de la 
tombe de Senet (XII° dynastie, 1991-1785 av. J.-C.) montre une grue prise dans des rets 
(J. BOESSNECK, Die Tierwelt des Alten Agypten, Miinchen, 1988, fig. 64). Sa chair, appré- 
ciée, fut considérée comme licite en Islam. On a longtemps chassé la grue en Asie à l’aide 
de faucons sacrés (falco cherrug) avant que cette science ne se transmette en Europe; elle 
était recherchée pour sa difficulté, en dépit du danger qu’elle représentait pour le préda- 
teur. Marco Polo cite la grue parmi les gibiers particulièrement prisés du khan mongol 
Kubilaï (Le devisement du monde: le livre des merveilles, Paris, La Découverte, 1983, 
livre I, p. 238-39). 

38 ÖZTELLİ, p. 403. 

# Ibid., p. 295. 

40 Ibid., p. 362. 

4! Ibid., p. 402. Notons qu'ici, il s’agit des plumes de la grue, ce qui n’est pas forcément 
synonyme de gibier. Jusqu’a une date récente, lors du pèlerinage de Sari Kız, les femmes tah- 
taci de la région d’Edremit recueillaient sur l’alpage les plumes de grues, d’oies sauvages et 
d’aigles dont elles se servaient pour orner le fozak, la coiffe emplumée des mariées. 
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La société ayant évolué vers le pastoralisme, méme si la chasse 
demeure une activité importante et une valeur masculine, l’arrivée des 
grues cendrées apparait également vitale pour le pasteur nomade, qui 
doit fixer la date de la transhumance. Chez les Alévis, généralement 
anciens nomades ou semi-nomades, les cem se font l’hiver, de la fin 
de l’automne au début du printemps, autrement dit entre deux pas- 
sages des oiseaux migrateurs. Au coeur de l’hiver, il s’agit d’appeler 
le printemps, d’invoquer les grues pour qu’elles reviennent. Et que 
s’affirme avec elles le renouveau de la nature et de la vie. C’est pour- 
quoi il est si important que l’ensemble de la communauté participe a 
ce rite, et l’on précisera: l’ensemble des couples que compte la com- 
munauté. 

L’omniprésence du couple dans l’exécution des danses et dans leur 
découpage formel“? peut être perçu comme une attente communautaire 
de renouveau de la vie et de fécondité : c’est de la nature entière, huma- 
nité comprise, qu’on attend qu’elle produise et se reproduise. Lors- 
qu’elles arrivent à l’orée de la belle saison, les grues dansent avant de 
s’isoler à deux pour procréer. Ces parades nuptiales, accompagnées de 
duo chantés, servent aux grues, semble-t-il, à réaffirmer leur union®. De 
même, chez les Alévis-Bektachis, ne participent pleinement au cem que 
les couples mariés, qui n’entrent dans la communauté qu’après une 
épreuve initiatique. Les couples se jurent fidélité (une fidélité durable 
observée aussi chez les grues), les cas de bigamie semblant rares et mar- 
ginaux. Le semah permet l’affirmation du couple et la confirmation de la 
cohésion sociale. Ainsi voit-on dans un des chants s’exprimer le chagrin 
de l’absence du conjoint et le désir d’union: Asagidan gelen de telli tur- 
nalar, telli turnalarliçinizde telli turnam yok benim, turnam yok benim 
[...] Herkes sevdiginen de bile dediler («Ô grues emplumées, grues 
emplumées, qui venez d’en bas/ Parmi vous n’y a-t-il pas ma grue 
emplumée, n’y a-t-il pas ma grue ? [...] Ils ont dit que chacun s’unisse à 
sa bien-aimée » (semah des Tahtacı de Kırtıl, près de Silifke, dans le 
Taurus). 

Mais un autre élément particulier aux chants de semah enrichit ce 
thème de la fécondité. Des sources suggèrent qu’à certains moments 
du cem et dans certaines régions, on voit des semah exécutés unique- 


42 Cf. l'institution autrefois généralisée du müsahip, ou frère de religion, qui unit deux 
hommes et leurs épouses, se devant un soutien mutuel. Elle est, avant d’être agréée, sou- 
mise à un examen de passage à l’occasion du cem. 

4° CRAMP, p. 511. 
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ment par des femmes*+: un chant de semah de Manisa indique 
d’ailleurs que celui-ci va être dansé par une «mère» (ana) et une 
«sœur» (bac). Or le petit mot nenni* de l’endormissement, appar- 
tenant au vocaculaire des femmes, revient curieusement (le contexte 
social n’étant pas celui de la berceuse) sous forme de refrain persistant 
dans les chants de semah, généralement dans les parties lentes, qui cor- 
respondent parfois à un mouvement exécuté mains écartées, dans une 
attitude qui peut être de prière, tandis que le corps se balance légère- 
ment. Ne peut-on comprendre ce nenni comme exprimant un désir 
d’enfant, dans le contexte du renouveau naturel attendu ? 

Tous ces résultats mettent à nu un sens imprévu de l’ayn-i cem des 
Alévis-Bektachis, jusque là invisible, tant il est masqué par la succes- 
sion des hizmet, les proclamations de l’unité divine (tevhid) et les invo- 
cations des Douze Imams. Mais ce sont les poèmes attribués à Pir Sul- 
tan Abdal qui jettent l’éclairage final sur ce rituel. Voici ce que 
révèlent les fragments isolés : 


Gelin seyredelim bâd-1 sabaha 

Yerle gök bend olmuş semsinen mâha 

Üç bölük turnam çıkmış seyrangàha 

Ayrılmam katardan telin ucundan” 

Partons pour observer, dans le vent frais de l’aube 
La terre s’est unie au ciel, le soleil à la lune 

Trois vols de mes grues sont montés à l’observatoire 
Je ne quitterai pas l’enfilade, l’extrémité de leur ligne 


EI ettiler turnalara kazlara 
Dağlar yesillendi döndü yazlara 


44 Selon BOZKURT (voir bibliographie): semah «Ali Nur», appelé aussi Fatma Ana 
semahi («de Mère Fatima») (p. 51); çark semahi ou «semah tournant », dansé par une 
femme seule (p. 54); semah de Kırat (p. 60); et le semah des Quarante dans certaines 
régions (p. 64). On trouverait aussi à Sivas un «semah des jeunes filles» (genç kızlar 
semahi), qui correspondrait ailleurs au « semah des cœurs » (gönüller semahi), dansé par 
les jeunes couples (ibid., p. 67). Bien que Bozkurt ne soit pas totalement fiable, j’ai vu 
moi-méme trois femmes de Tunceli danser les premières le semah dans un cem, et une 
femme de Malatya faire le semah seule en tournant. 

45 Kalksın samah eylesin ana inen baci. Ana, «mère», est aussi le titre donné à la 
femme du dede. Baci, «sœur », est l’appellatif de rigueur à l’adresse des femmes de la 
communauté. 

46 Cf. grec moderne nant, italien nanna, «dodo»; latin nenia, «nenies, chant 
funèbre » ; «chant enfantin » ; arabe de Syrie nam, « dodo». Les Türks d’ Asie intérieure 
n’ont pas cette forme, mais aley, pour bercer les enfants. 

47 Attribué à Pir Sultan Abdal, ÖZTELLİ, p. 394. 
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Cigdemler takinsin söylen kızlara 

Niçin gitmez Yıldız Dağı dumanin*® 

Ils ont fait signe aux grues et aux oies 

Les montagnes ont verdi, retrouvé leurs étés 

Dites aux filles qu’elles se parent de nouveau de crocus 
Pourquoi s’obstine ta brume, ô Yıldız Dağı 


La pièce qui manque pour comprendre pleinement ce qui est suggéré 
ici nous est fournie par le regretté Pertev Naili Boratav, qui l’a 
recueillie dans le village natal de Pir Sultan Abdal, à Banaz (Sivas), 
dans les années 19404. Elle est extraite d’un poème d’un certain 
Ismail, disciple d’un descendant de Pir Sultan: Uçurdular Pir Sul- 
tan’in kuşunu/Seyrangâh eyledi Yıldız başını [...] Şah Yıldız Dagi’nda 
semà eyledi/Bir ayak üstünde bin bir kelâm söyledi («Ils firent voler 
l’oiseau de Pir Sultan/Il prit le sommet de Yıldız comme observatoire 
[...] Le Saint sur le mont Yıldız fit le semah/Sur un pied il prononça 
mille et une paroles sacrées »). 

Deux fois revient ici le mot seyrangâh, que j'ai traduit par « obser- 
vatoire » ; il n’est pas sans rapport avec lunivers de la chasse‘. Pir 
Sultan invite ses disciples à l’accompagner pour guetter le passage des 
grues depuis un observatoire qui, nous dit Ismail, est le Mont de 
l’étoile, cette Yıldız Dağı qui culmine à 2552 mètres au-dessus de son 
village de Banaz‘!, à mi-chemin entre Sivas et Tokat. Son nom est 
réminiscent aussi du savoir astronomique, qui survit chez certains pay- 
sans: on le sait, le lever et le coucher des Pléiades était une informa- 
tion saisonnière recherchée par les Türks”?; plusieurs monts en Tur- 
quie ont pour nom « Yıldız Dağı», et bien des chansons populaires 
portent la trace de ces observations du ciel. Observations de conjonc- 
tions magiques : «la terre s’est unie au ciel, le soleil à la lune ». Quant 
aux grues, venant de Russie, elles font halte dans les marécages des 
deltas du Kızılırmak et du Yeşilırmak, au nord de cette région. Yıldız 
Dağı, point culminant de la région, doit leur servir de repère 


48 Attribué à Pir Sultan Abdal, ibid., p. 295. 

4 GÖLPINARLI ET BORATAV, p. 43. 

50 Seyrangâh semble toutefois moins parlant que gözlek : Yaylağı Yıldız’dır gözleği 
Kemer (« Leur estivage est sur Yıldız, leur affût à Kemer »), dit Pir Sultan Abdal, parlant 
de Mahomet et d’Ali (Öztelli, op. cit., p. 402). 

5! Banaz où se tient chaque année un festival alévi, en pleine montagne. Les lieux de 
culte en montagne sont légion chez les Alévis. 

52 Louis BAZIN, «Calendriers turcs anciens et médiévaux », thèse de doctorat, Lille, 
1974. 
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lorsqu’elles repartent en filant vers le sud (et au retour en filant vers le 
nord). C’est ce que suggèrent les poèmes, puisque Pir Sultan monte 
faire le semah sur les hauteurs de Yildiz: il est allé y chercher les 
grues, et il est allé y mener les danseurs-grues: Üç bölük turnam 
çıkmış seyrangäha (« Trois vols de mes grues sont montés à l’observa- 
toire»). Aşık Veli, au début du xIx° siècle, garde encore vivant le sou- 
venir de la relation de Pir Sultan à la grue cendrée, puisque, s’adres- 
sant à elle, il l’enjoint: «Monte à Yıldız et fais-y le semah/ Là se 
trouve Pir Sultan, le maître des esprits »5'. À l’époque où vivait Pir 
Sultan, on allait donc faire au printemps (dağlar yesillendi döndü yaz- 
lara) le cem—si on comprend ainsi les mots «bin bir kelâm söy- 
ledi»—sur le mont Yıldız, ce qui correspond précisément à la des- 
cription du cem de Hacı Bektaş rapportée par le Vilâyet-Nâme, dont, il 
est vrai, le manuscrit le plus ancien est tardif, puisqu'il date du xvn? 
siècle. Selon le Vilâyet-Nâme, Hacı Bektaş faisait son cem sur les hau- 
teurs de Hırka Dag, à quelques kilomètres au sud de SulucakaraGyiik. 
De cet emplacement, on a un point de vue sur la large vallée du 
Kızılırmak et au-delà sur le Lac salé (Tuz gölü), deux écosystèmes où 
viennent en grand nombre se reposer les grues“. Convoqué sur le 
mont, précise le Viläyet-Nâme, par les «esprits invisibles » (gaib eren- 
leri), c’est-à-dire les Quarante, le saint trouve du bois de genévrier. 
Comme Pir Sultan sur Yildiz, il fait le cem et, enivré par les gaz odo- 
rants qui s’échappent du genévrier en flammes, tourne quarante fois le 
semah autour du foyer. L’un comme l’autre, Pir Sultan et Hacı Bektaş 
ont ainsi affaire, sur le mont, aux Quarante, ces esprits invisibles qui 
figurent parmi les auxiliaires des chamanes®. Mais auprès de Bektaş 
nulle trace de femmes. Avec Pir Sultan, au contraire, les jeunes filles 
ajoutent un élément essentiel au rite printanier: Cigdemler takinsin 
söylen kızlara («Dites aux filles qu’elles se parent de crocus »). La 
floraison du crocus est un autre indice du retour de la belle saison, pen- 
dant laquelle il n’est plus nécessaire de prier pour qu’elle survienne : 


5 Les paysans de la région d’imranh, à l’est de Sivas, m’ont affirmé que les grues ne 
passent pas au-dessus de la ville de Sivas, où Pir Sultan Abdal, selon la légende, a été mis 
à mort. 

54 İbrahim ASLANOĞLU, Aşık Veli, Ankara, Başbakanlık Basımevi, 1984, p. 24. Cf. 
Ahmet Yesevi se rendant à une «assemblée» (toplantı est le terme employé par 
Gölpınarlı) sous la forme d’une grue (voir supra). 

55 Actuellement, elles sont plusieurs milliers à faire étape au Lac salé, et certaines y 
passent l’hiver (communication du Doğal Hayatı Koruma Derneği à Istanbul). 

56 BASILOV, p. 247 et suivantes. 
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d’après le dede Ali Metin, du village de Camsihi (Divriği, Sivas), on 
ne fait pas le cem pendant le «çiÿdem mevsimi », l’époque où abon- 
dent les crocus*’. 

Une fois arrivés à leur poste d’observation, les accompagnateurs 
«font signe de la main» (el ettiler), dit-il, aux grues et aux oies. Si Pir 
Sultan ne s’inclut pas dans cet acte, c’est qu’il est un dede, surveillant la 
cérémonie sans prendre part à cette gestuelle. Or celle-ci est précisément 
la pièce qui nous manquait pour comprendre une des figures constantes 
du semah: ce mouvement universel du bras ramené vers le cœur et qui 
signifie « viens ! ». Il est présent à l’identique dans le semah des Tahtaci 
et ceux des Kızılbaş ; à Tokat, il est perceptible dans la partie lente de la 
danse, quoique réduit à une esquisse, à moins qu’on ne l’assimile aux 
grands gestes des hommes, pendant que les femmes tournent et volent, 
dans la partie rapide. Si l’on en doutait encore, le riche ouvrage que 
Roberte Hamayon a consacré au chamanisme sibérien achèverait de 
convaincre. Elle a en effet très clairement recueilli ces rites d’accueil des 
oiseaux migrateurs chez les Altaïques de Sibérie : « Dans la plupart des 
sociétés sibériennes, les grands rituels ont lieu à la belle saison, pendant 
le séjour des oiseaux migrateurs, célébrant leur arrivée ou leur départ (en 
vue de leur retour l’année suivante). [...] Quasiment dans toute la Sibé- 
rie, leur arrivée, coïncidant avec le dégel qui met un terme à la famine 
de fin d’hiver, suscite des rites d’accueil. Ces oiseaux concrétisent l’idée 
même de renouveau »°8. Chez les Ket, le cygne vient tourner autour du 
logis du chamane, passe par deux ouvertures pratiquées dans une hutte 
construite exprès, y déposant une «eau vive » rapportée de Toman: les 
hommes en boivent pour renouveler leur force de vie’. De même, les 
Selkup imitent le cri du cygne qui vient alors tourner autour du campe- 
ment; on lui fait des offrandes (vodka, tabac, etc.) et on s’écrit: «Nos 
frères sont revenus ». C’est le moment favorable pour animer le tambour 
du chamane, ce qui donne lieu à dix jours de festivités. Chez les Mon- 
gols lamaïsés de Transbaïkalie et de Mongolie, l’automne est le théâtre 
de rituels appelés suvuuny dallaga, « appel des oiseaux ». On leur chante 


57 BIRDOGAN, p. 260. Traduit généralement par «colchique », çiğdem désigne égale- 
ment le crocus, une iridacée de même forme et qui perce les premières neiges ; à la fin de 
l’été, vient le remplacer le colchique automnal (colchicum automnale); çiğdem est donc 
l’un des signes symboles de l’arrivée de la belle-saison. L’industrie pharmaceutique 
importe de Turquie les colchiques pour en tirer la colchicine. 

58 HAMAYON, p. 314. 

5 Ibid. 

60 Ibid., p. 314-15. 
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« des invocations versifiées leur demandant de revenir l’année suivante, 
tout en accomplissant les deux actes qu’implique le terme même de dal- 
laga, couramment traduit par “appel du bonheur” : l’exclamation xuraj 
(qurui en mongol écrit), “reviens”, pressante d’angoisse et de nostal- 
gie; et le geste de rappel fait d’un mouvement circulaire de la main 
allant de gauche à droite pour revenir vers soi, effectué éventuellement 
avec une flèche trempée dans du lait »*!. 

On le voit, la piste des grues chez les Alévis-Bektachis conduit tout 
droit aux rituels sibériens perpétués au fil des siècles, qui ont été appor- 
tés par les clans turkmènes en Anatolie et préservés dans le cadre de la 
relation vitale des sociétés nomades à la nature nourricière. Cette sym- 
bolique, inhérente à la religion animiste et chamanique des anciens 
Türks, a été adaptée à l’univers anatolien, d’autant plus facilement qu’y 
passent aux mêmes saisons les mêmes oiseaux migrateurs. On trouve 
certes des traces de cette symbolique dans quelques chants traditionnels 
et quelques danses mimétiques des communautés sunnites, mais chez 
les Alévis-Bektachis, le syncrétisme réalisé avec l’islam chiite a été 
l’occasion de son renforcement, encourageant la préservation du rite 
ancien de renouveau vital, puisque les grues observées en Turquie 
s’envolent vers l’Irak et les Douze Imams. Le repli sur soi de la com- 
munauté, provoqué par l’ostracisme et la répression dont elle n’a cessé 
de faire l’objet dès l’arrivée des Babas sur le sol anatolien, a facilité la 
perpétuation d’un rite qui s’ancre aussi au plus profond de l’histoire de 
l’humanité. 
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QUAND PASSENT LES GRUES CENDRÉES 


Frangoise ARNAUD-DEMIR, Quand passent les grues cendrées... Sur une com- 
posante chamanique du cérémonial des Alévis-Bektachis 


L’étude approfondie de la danse rituelle semah des Alévis-Bektachis éclaire 
d’un jour nouveau la question de l’origine chamanique de leur système 
religieux. Chorégraphies et chants sont révélateurs d’un attachement, par-delà 
les siècles, à la symbolique générale de l’ancienne société de chasse altaique. 
Les couples se réunissent l’hiver dans l’ayn-i cem où ils chantent et dansent 
pour appeler en migration les grues cendrées, dont le retour printanier annonce 
la régénération vitale de la nature nourricière. Cette symbolique, adaptée au 
mode de vie nomade qui fut celui des groupes ethniques ayant embrassé 
l’alévisme, se serait renforcée avec l’intégration, parmi les Quarante Esprits 
tutélaires, des imams et des saints du chiisme, dont les sépultures se trouvent 
proches de la destination estivale des grues, les marais du sud irakien. 


Frangoise ARNAUD-DEMIR, When the Cranes go Flying by... On a Shamanistic 
Component of the Alevi-Bektashi Ceremonial 


The carefull study of the semah, the ritual dance of the Alevis-Bektashis, 
casts a new light on the issue of the shamanistic origin of their religious system. 
Choreographies and songs reveal a centuries old attachement to the general 
symbolism of the ancient Altaic society of hunters. Couples gather during the 
wintertime for the ayn-i cem, singing and dancing to call the migrating cranes, 
whose return in Spring heralds the regeneration of nature as a nourishing force. 
This symbolism, consonant with the nomadic way of life of the ethnic groups 
having embraced Alevism, probably got confirmed through the inclusion, 
among the protecting Forty Spirits, of the Shii imams and saints, whose tombs 
lie close to southern Iragi marshes, the summer destination of crane flights. 
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BEFORE 1600: OTTOMAN ATTITUDES 
TOWARDS MERCHANTS 
FROM LATIN CHRISTENDOM 


ttoman trade has long been a favorite among historians, so that even 
following the monumental recent synthesis by Halil Inalcik, first pub- 
lished in 1994, our field has been enriched by quite a few text editions 
and secondary studies!. Yet for the most part, stress has been laid on 
what we might call ‘objective trends’, even though we are probably less 
convinced of the virtues of quantification on the basis of often insuffi- 
cient evidence, than was true twenty or twenty-five years ago. However 
in the present historiography of Europe but also of India, a strong 
emphasis generally is placed on the ‘subjective’ factor’. For the sake of 
dialogue between different historical subfields, if for no other reason, it 
thus would seem useful to summarize what we know about Ottoman 
official attitudes ; at least where the Turkish-speaking provinces are con- 
cerned, the ideas and perceptions of ordinary merchants unfortunately 
continue to remain a closed book’. 


Suraiya FAROQHI est professeur à l’université de Munich, Institut fiir Turkologie, Vete- 
rinärstrasse 1, D-80539 Munich, Allemagne. 


' Halil INALCIK, “ The Ottoman State : Economy and Society, 1300-1600,” in An Eco- 
nomic and Social History of the Ottoman Empire, 1300-1914, ed. by Halil Inalcik with 
Donald Quataert, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1994 (paperback version pub- 
lished in 1997; here Inalcik’s work appears as vol. I). 

2 Thus Muzaffar Alam and Sanjay Subrahmanyam are currently engaged in studying 
the manner in which early modern visitors from the Iranian world perceived India, and 
Indian travellers reacted to Iran. 

3 In a superb monograph, Nelly HANNA recently has shown that things were rather dif- 
ferent in Cairo: Making Big Money in 1600, the Life and Times of Isma’il Abu Tagiyya, 
Egyptian Merchant, Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 1998. 
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This study is intended as part of the effort at communication with 
other historical subfields which I consider to be a major task of 
Ottomanists in the present and foreseeable future*. Concentrating on the 
period before 1600 was originally imposed by the organizers of a con- 
gress which brought together literary scholars and historians of what 
Europeanists would call the medieval and Renaissance periods*. But this 
time limit makes sense, at least to me, beyond the practical necessity 
which originally dictated it. Present research certainly has placed the late 
sixteenth-century ‘price revolution’ in its historical context, so that it 
appears as less of a crucial turning point than it did to scholars working 
twenty to thirty years ago. However the subjective importance of this 
‘time of troubles’ for the consciousness of the Ottoman ruling group 
should not be underestimated, and 1600 therefore seems a valid ‘period 
limit’ for studies concerned with economic and social lifes. 


PRIMARY SOURCES, BOTH SURVIVING AND MISSING 


The Ottoman Empire began its existence in the first half of the four- 
teenth century, and by the 1390s, was already a formidable force both in 
southeastern Europe and in western and central Anatolia. However the 
archives of that early period have not been preserved. Presumably they 
were destroyed during or after the battle of Ankara (1402), when Timur 
defeated Sultan Bayezid I, nicknamed Yıldırım (‘lightning’)’. Nor can 
the early fifteenth-century succession wars between Bayezid’s four sons, 
which continued for about a decade, have been conducive to the preser- 
vation of official documents. 


4 Here I would like to pay tribute to the work of Rifa’at A. ABOU-EL-HAJ, who has 
made me aware of this necessity: Formation of the Modern State, The Ottoman Empire, 
Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries, Albany NY, SUNY Press, 1991. 

5 "Between Empires: Orientalism before 1600’, organized by Alfred Hiatt, Ananya 
Kabir and John Serjeantson (Trinity College, Cambridge Engl., July 2001). 

6 Omer Liitfi BARKAN, “The Price Revolution of the Sixteenth Century: A Turning 
Point in the Economic History of the Near East,” International Journal of Middle East 
Studies, VI, 1975, p. 3-28. Barkan’s findings recently have been placed in perspective by 
Şevket PAMUK, “The Price Revolution in the Ottoman Empire Reconsidered”, Interna- 
tional Journal of Middle East Studies, 33, 2001, p. 69-89. On the ‘subjective’ aspects see 
Cemal KAFADAR, “Les troubles monétaires de la fin du xvi siècle et la prise de con- 
science ottomane du déclin”, Annales Economies Sociétés Civilisations, 1986, p. 381- 
400. 

7 On this campaign, compare Marie Mathilde ALEXANDRESCU-DERSCA, La campagne 
de Timur en Anatolie (1402), 2nd ed., London, Variorum Reprints, 1977. 
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In addition, at least compared to the highly developed bureaucratic 
apparatus of the sixteenth and a fortiori the eighteenth century, the early 
Ottoman state probably possessed but a skeleton administration, whose 
members had generated a limited number of files, or rather bags of docu- 
ments, to begin with. Historical writings also were not a high priority 
until the last quarter of the fifteenth century®. While it is always danger- 
ous to argue ex negativo, particularly when dealing with a period of fre- 
quent wars, a limited amount of activity on the part of the earliest 
Ottoman chanceries still seems a probable assumption. After all, high- 
level Ottoman officials and religious cum legal scholars (ulema), who 
beginning in the years around 1500 and continuing throughout the six- 
teenth century, attempted to collect information on early Ottoman his- 
tory, were not markedly successful?. One of them was so embarrassed 
about being unable to locate any documents written in the reigns of Sul- 
tans Osman and Orhan, that he proceeded to fake them. This has marred 
his credibility, ever since he was ‘found out’, now almost a century 
ago". 

Moreover economic/commercial history was even less a concern of 
early Ottoman officials than the conquests and derring-do of warrior 
Sultans. It is not by chance that the two classical studies by Halil Inalcık, 
which between them, have introduced Ottoman commercial and eco- 
nomic history to English-speaking readers, discuss merchants and com- 
merce mainly for the period beginning with the mid-fifteenth century!!. 
In consequence, I will focus on the period between 1450 and 1600, the 
years which we associate with the Ottoman Empire’s apogee in politics, 


8 Colin IMBER, The Ottoman Empire 1300-1481 (Istanbul, ISIS, 1990), has insisted 
most forcefully on the gaps in our knowledge due to these circumstances. Compare 
Cemal KAFADAR, Between Two Worlds, The Construction of the Ottoman State (Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1995) for a recent sophisticated discussion of 
the history and historiography of the early Ottoman Empire. 

° This is apparent, for instance, from the collection of ulema biographies put together 
by the scholar Taskôprüzade in the early sixteenth century. While for his own time and 
the immediate past, TAsKOPRUZADE carefully differentiates between ‘solid data’ and leg- 
endary material, this is not true for the fourteenth century : Es-saqda’iq en-No’manijje von 
Taskopriizade..., tr. and with commentary by O. Rescher (Istanbul, n.p., 1927), passim. 

10 Compare the article ‘Feridiin Beg’ in The Encyclopedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (from now 
onwards ET) by J.H. MoRDTMANN, updated by Victor Ménage. Feridun Beg’s fake was 
discovered by Mükrimin HALIL YINANG, “Feridtin Beg Miinshe’ati,” Tarih-i ‘Osmani 
Encümeni Mecmu’asi, 77, p. 161-168; 78, p. 37-46; 79, p. 95-104; 81, p. 216-226. 

!! Halil INALCIK, The Ottoman Empire, The Classical Age, 1300-1600, London, Wei- 
denfeld & Nicholson, 1973; idem, “The Ottoman State: Economy and Society, 1300- 
1600”, op. cit. 
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but also in poetry and courtly art!?. To some extent this period also was 
characterized by economic florescence ; certainly the period before the 
great devaluations of 1585-86 was less difficult for urban producers than 
the decades that followed’. 

As we are dealing with foreign merchants, sources produced by these 
people themselves, or the ambassadors of their rulers back home, occa- 
sionally can be useful for our purposes. However since our concern is 
with the attitudes of the Ottoman governing classes, non-Ottoman 
sources must be regarded with a good deal of scepticism. For after all, 
the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were a period in which the 
Ottoman Sultans viewed themselves as expanding the realm of Islam 
against the ‘unbelievers’. On the other hand, in the eyes of western 
Europeans, Ottomans were ‘infidels’, which many of the less informed 
authors were still unable to distinguish from the pagans of antiquity’. 
Given this state of confrontation, in the realm of ‘ideology’ and often 
enough on the battlefield as well, distortions of the adversary’s motiva- 
tions are a likely possibility. Therefore apart from some very exceptional 
situations, only Ottoman sources should be used as a basis for describing 
Ottoman attitudes. Of course the situation is different when we are con- 
cerned with bilateral inter-state relations, but that topic, for our purposes, 
is no more than a sideline. 

Thus our most important sources consist on the one hand, of the 
treaties and privileges granted by Ottoman Sultans to foreign rulers on 
behalf of the latters’ subjects (ahidname). On the other hand, these texts 
are completed by a sizeable number of sultanic commands which, in 
one way or another, regulated the activities of foreign merchants on 
Ottoman territory. These rescripts, copied out into large volumes 
known as the ‘Registers of Important Affairs’ were normally addressed 


12 For a general overview, compare Esin ATIL, The Age of Sultan Süleyman the Mag- 
nificent, Washington DC, New York, The National Gallery and Harry N. Abrams Inc, 
1987. 

13 PAMUK, “The Price Revolution”, op. cit. 

14 Well-informed people had known better ever since the high Middle Ages, but might 
repeat such blatantly false opinions even against their own better judgment. Compare 
Norman DANIEL, Islam and the West, the Making of an Image, 2nd revised ed., Oxford, 
Oneworld Publications, 1993, p. 338-343. The question of how information, misinforma- 
tion and disinformation about the Islamic world were produced in Renaissance Europe 
has been extensively studied during the last twenty years. For an interesting overview 
over the French scene, see Frédéric TINGUELY, L’écriture du Levant à la Renaissance, 
Enquéte sur les voyageurs francais dans l’empire de Soliman le Magnifique, Geneva, 
Droz, 2000. 
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to the governors and kadis of the localities in which the foreigners 
traded, and some of the relevant registers have been published!?. Some- 
times the sultanic commands in question responded to queries and com- 
plaints originally relayed by kadis, governors or tax farmers. In other 
instances, a consul or ambassador of a foreign power might have 
solicited the sultanic rescript on behalf of the latter’s subjects!9. While 
for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we sometimes possess 
more or less extensive fragments of the Ottoman correspondences 
which preceded the actual sultanic rescripts themselves, this is quite 
rare for the period before 1600. Occasionally foreign merchants also 
will crop up in the registers of local kadis”. But cases of this kind, 
unfortunately, are not too frequent!8. 

It is a major drawback that for our period, almost all the surviving 
sources are official or semi-official in character. Archival documents 
written by private persons, subjects of the Sultan, and at the same time, 
relevant to foreign traders, almost never survive. In addition most of the 
chronicles were written by high officials either still on active service or 
else in retirement. This limitation is rather regrettable. For presumably 


!5 Compare the series of Mühimme Defterleri, located in Istanbul’s Başbakanlık 
Arsivi-Osmanli Arsivi (Registers of Important Affairs, from now onwards: MD) pub- 
lished in facsimile with transcriptions in modern Turkish: Ismet BINARK et alii (eds.), 3 
Numaralı Mühimme Defteri 973/1565, 3 vols., Ankara, Başbakanlık Devlet Arşivleri 
Genel Müdürlüğü, 1993; and idem et alii (eds.), 5 Numaralı Mühimme Defteri 
(973/1565-66), 2 vols, Ankara, same publisher, 1994; idem et alii (eds.), 6 Numaralı 
Mühimme Defteri (972/1564-1565), 3 vols, Ankara, same publisher, 1995; idem et alii 
(eds.), 7 Numaralı Mühimme Defteri (975-976/1567-1569), 5 vols, Ankara, same pub- 
lisher, 1997-1998; idem et alii (eds.), 12 Numaralı Mühimme Defteri, 3 vols, Ankara, 
same publisher, 1996; Mehmet Ali ÜNAL (ed), Mühimme Defteri 44, Izmir, Akademi 
Kitabevi, 1995; Mertol TULUM et alii, Miihimme Defteri 90, Istanbul, Türk Diinyasi 
Araştırmaları Vakfı, 1993. 

For texts relevant to foreign merchants compare for example MD 10, p. 223, n° 341 
(979/1571-72); 23, p.270, n° 571 (981/1573-74); 74, p. 247, n° 560 (1004/1595-96). 

16 Examples have survived in the Dubrovnik archives and have been published in 
translation by N. H. BIEGMAN, The Turco-Ragusan Relationship, According to the Fir- 
mans of Murad HI (1575- 1595) Extant in the State Archives of Dubrovnik, The Hague, 
Paris, Mouton, 1967. See for example Acta Turcarum A2-26, translation on p. 141. 

17 For an example see the summary published in Halit ONGAN ed, Ankara’nin Iki 
Numaralı Ser’iye Sicili, n° 1640, Ankara, Türk Tarih Kurumu, 1974, p. 124. 

A checklist of the kadi registers surviving in Turkey, as well as a selection of sample 
documents, is found in Ahmet AKGUNDUZ, et alii (eds.), Seriye Sicilleri, 2 vols., Istanbul, 
Türk Dünyası Araştırmaları Vakfı, 1988-89. 

'8 For an example, concerning foreign merchants in Ankara, see Özer ERGENÇ, 
Osmanlı Klasik Dönemi Kent Tarihçiliğine Katkı, XVI. Yüzyılda Ankara ve Konya, 
Ankara, Ankara Enstitüsü Vakfı, 1995, p. 113. 
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Ottoman merchants who did business with foreign traders, for instance 
selling cotton in defiance of sultanic prohibitions, may well have held 
opinions which differed from those held by the Ottoman authorities, at 
least where their particular commercial partners were involved!?. But 
this aspect of the problem unfortunately remains quite inaccessible to the 
historian of the twenty-first century. 

Things are further complicated by the fact that Ottoman officials 
had totally different priorities from the present-day historian. In 
Ottoman bureaucratic circles, it was customary to discuss the details 
of a given project at considerable length?°. Whether enough money 
was available, whether the material and/or political returns on the 
money spent were satisfactory, what countermeasures should be taken 
in case of resistance to the project in question, all these and other mat- 
ters quite often were debated in the surviving Ottoman documents. By 
contrast, why a certain measure might be considered desirable from 
an ‘ideological’ point of view, is but rarely discussed. It would appear 
that a high degree of consensus on major issues prevailed among 
Ottoman officials, or in any case, it was ‘politically correct’ to pre- 
tend that such a consensus existed?!. As a result, it is quite rare that 
official documents discuss what we might see as fundamental consi- 
derations of policy, such as the legitimacy and reputation of the ruler, 
the conformity or otherwise of certain practices to Islamic religious 
law, or the mutual obligations of subjects and Sultan??. Such matters 
usually remain implicit, and have been deduced by modern 
researchers from indications which are not always unambiguous. Our 
understanding of Ottoman views of foreign ‘infidel’ merchants 
equally is marred by these silences. 


1% MD 36, p. 195, n° 524 (987/1579-80). On such business connections in general 
compare Suraiya FAROQHI, Towns and Townsmen of Ottoman Anatolia, Trade, Crafts, 
and Food Production in an Urban Setting 1520-1650, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1984, p. 128-129. 

20 Especially in wartime, this sometimes meant that even minor matters were decided 
in Istanbul: compare MD 10, p. 223, n° 341 (979/ 1571-72), which discusses the fate of 
a ship from Dubrovnik, whose captain had attempted to purchase cotton in Izmir. As this 
was not an activity covered by the ahidname, the ship was to be confiscated and used for 
transporting officially required supplies. 

2! That this was not true in ‘real life’ is a different matter altogether: for debates 
within the sixteenth-century Ottoman elite compare Cornell H. FLEISCHER, Bureaucrat 
and Intellectual in the Ottoman Empire, The Historian Mustafa Ali (1541-1600, Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1986, passim. 

22 Suraiya FAROQHI, Pilgrims and Sultans, London, Tauris Press, 1994. 
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GUARANTEES TO THE SUBJECTS OF FOREIGN RULERS 


As we have seen, the oldest documents in which the Ottoman Sultans, 
after a fashion, indicate their views of foreign trade and traders are 
known as the ahidnames?ì. In European parlance, these grants were 
known as the capitulations, from the capitula or paragraphs of which 
they invariably consisted. Modern scholars also call them imtiyazat, 
meaning privileges. They were granted by many Muslim rulers, inclu- 
ding the Mamluk Sultans of Egypt, but also by some of the Turkish- 
speaking princes whose territories, located in southwestern Anatolia, the 
Ottoman Sultans were to take over in the course of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries”. The treaty instruments concerning minor rulers, such 
as the princes of Aydin and Mentese, all constitute “unilateral instru- 
ments used for the conclusion of peace and the concession of (commer- 
cial) privileges ””. 

Ahidnames can be viewed as a special case of the aman, the protec- 
tion which any Muslim, man or woman, could grant to an outsider; the 
beneficiaries of such protection being called müste’min. Such grants of 
protection are always unilateral. Yet there has been some debate over the 
question whether ahidnames at all times should be regarded as unilateral 
grants by the Ottoman Sultans, or whether in certain instances, they 
should not rather be considered reciprocal agreements between the Sul- 
tan and a foreign ruler. In the Venetian instance, it would appear that the 
earliest ahidnames, of 1403 and 1411, were unilateral grants. But 


23 The fundamental study on this issue is the article ‘Imtiyazat’ in EJ by Halil INAL- 
CIK. In addition there are monographs concerning individual states. On Dubrovnik, see 
BIEGMAN, The Turco-Ragusan Relationship, op.cit. The important study by Hans THE- 
UNISSEN, “ Ottoman-Venetian Diplomatics: The ahidnames. The Historical Background 
and the Development of a Category of Political-Diplomatic Instruments together with an 
annotated Edition of a Corpus of Relevant Documents” Ph D dissertation, Utrecht, 1991, 
has recently been published on the Internet. I am most grateful to the author for supply- 
ing me with a copy. Dariusz KOLODZIEICZYK, Ottoman-Polish Diplomatic Relations 
(15th-18th century), Leiden, 2000, with a large body of original documents included, now 
constitutes the basic study on Poland-Lithuania. 

24 On the treaties with Venice concluded by the Aydin and Mentese princes, whose 
territories were located in western and southwestern Anatolia, compare Elizabeth 
ZACHARIADOU, Trade and Crusade, Venetian Crete and the Emirates of Menteshe and 
Aydin (1300-1415), Venice, The Hellenic Institute of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Stud- 
ies, 1983, p. 187-242. 

25 THEUNISSEN, “ Ottoman-Venetian Diplomatics”, vol I, p. 82. ‘Unilateral’ means 
that the issuing prince appears as having made the grant upon his own initiative, without 
requiring confirmation on the part of the recipient. 
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already in 1419, the ahidname had been converted into a reciprocal 
treaty, which demanded the confirmation of both sides, loosely in imita- 
tion of Byzantine custom. 

Practice changed again quite rapidly, beginning in 1482, as now 
Ottoman ahidnames granted to Venice increasingly came to resemble 
the unilateral grants of privilege (nisan), also used for affairs internal to 
the Ottoman Empire. This process continued throughout the sixteenth 
century, with Ottoman power still growing and its Venetian counterpart 
now noticeably on the wane. Particularly after 1540, all ahidnames 
issued to Venice, and also the new ones granted to western European 
rulers, can be characterized as unilateral grants of privilege’. Where 
western and southern Europe are concerned, we can thus regard the 
Venetian treaties of the mid-fifteenth century as an exception which con- 
firms the rule of unilateralism. However in the case of Poland, the norm 
was confirmation by the King”. Similarly to all other privileges, ahid- 
names were valid only for the reign of the issuing Sultan, and had to be 
confirmed by his successor. 

In Ottoman practice, the foreign visitors were granted exemption from 
the cizye, the head tax which Islamic religious law required all non-Mus- 
lim subjects of a Muslim ruler to pay#. Religious law also limited the 
duration of the miiste’min’s stay to a single year, after which the for- 
eigner would be regarded as a non-Muslim subject of the Muslim ruler 
on whose territory he/she was residing. The new subject would then 
have to pay cizye according to his means. But Ottoman governmental 
practice tended to ignore this particular limitation, and foreign Christian 


26 Ibid., p. 238-239. 

27 KOŁODZIEJCZYK, Ottoman-Polish Relations, op. cit., p. 68-74. 

28 This privilege was derived from the recognition of the visitors as temporary 
sojourners, regardless of the ‘real’ duration of their stay; compare SKILLITER, William 
Harborne, p. 88. 

Matters were different when ‘recognized’ permanent residents were involved. Thus 
after the conquest of Constantinople/ Istanbul, the Genoese of Galata were exempted 
from all taxes except the harac, a term often used as a synonym of cizye. After all, the 
Genoese of Galata were permanent inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire, and not merchants 
spending a few months or even years on the Sultan’s territory. Compare Kate FLEET, 
European and Islamic Trade in the Early Ottoman State, The Merchants of Genoa and 
Turkey, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1999, p. 129. 

On the willingness of the Ottoman administration of the early seventeenth century to 
accept even long-term residents as foreign subjects, compare Suraiya FAROQHI, “The 
Venetian Presence in the Ottoman Empire”, The Journal of European Economic History, 
Rome, 15, 1986, p. 345-384. 
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or Jewish merchants normally were exempt from the cizye regardless of 
the duration of their stay. 

Capitulations were addressed to the ruler and not to his subjects, and 
the number of paragraphs directly relevant to traders and trade was often 
quite limited. But of course the merchants would benefit from the 
clauses which protected the subjects of a given prince or Signoria in 
general. A major privilege absolved foreigners of the responsibility for 
debts contracted by their countrymen, if they themselves had not stood 
surety for the debtor in question??. This also included bailos and ambas- 
sadors, who were not to be made responsible for the debts of merchants 
from the state which they represented”. 

Even more directly relevant to commercial cases was the require- 
ment that a local trader who did business with a merchant protected 
by, for instance, the English capitulations must register the contract 
with the kadi. Normally such registration was optional, as Islamic 
religious law values the testimony of actual living witnesses over 
written texts*!. But where merchants covered by the capitulations 
formed one of the contracting parties, Ottoman subjects who had not 
secured such written evidence at the time of the original transaction 
were, by sultanic fiat, unable to pursue their claims. This was an 
important protection for the foreign party to the contract, as a non- 
Muslim could not bear witness against a Muslim in a kadi’s court: 
without written evidence, the non-Muslim miiste’min often would 
have been at a severe disadvantage*”. On the other hand, if the agree- 
ment was recorded in the kadi’s registers, or a separate document 
issued by a kadi was in the hands of the foreign merchant, all that was 
needed was a Muslim’s testimony to the effect that written evidence 
had in fact been presented. Thus the testimony of the foreign non- 
Muslim became irrelevant, and the two sides were more or less equal 
in front of the kadi. 


29 Susan SKILLITER, William Harborne and the Trade with Turkey, London, The 
British Academy and Oxford University Press, 1977, p. 88. 

30 For a sixteeth-century case in which this issue was of some importance, compare 
Benjamin ARBEL, Trading Nations, Jews and Venetians in the Early Modern Eastern 
Mediterranean, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1995, p. 113-132. 

31 Yet particularly in Cairo, some merchants did use the kadi’s court in the same fash- 
ion as their Italian counterparts used the offices of a notary public, namely to record cur- 
rent transactions. This is the reason why Nelly HANNA was able to write an entire mono- 
graph on such a trader: Making Big Money. 

32 BIEGMAN, The Turco-Ragusan Relationship, op. cit., p. 71; SKILLITER, Harborne, 
op. cit., p. 88. 
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THE USES OF AHIDNAMES : 
ALLIANCES AGAINST THE HABSBURGS 


What was the motivation for issuing ahidnames in the first place, 
apart from the fact that this practice had been current among pre- 
Ottoman Muslim rulers? Significant motivations were doubtless the 
political advantages which would hopefully ensue from such grants. 
Thus it is certainly not due to chance that one of the earliest surviving 
ahidnames was issued by a prince hoping for Venetian support against 
his rivals, in the early stages of what was to become a ferocious war for 
the succession of the defeated Bayezid I**. 

As to the sixteenth century, it was doubtless the Ottoman Sultans’ 
dominant motivation to gain allies against their Habsburg rivals. For 
from the early sixteenth century onwards, the Sultans confronted Habs- 
burg power both on land and sea. In the western borderlands of the for- 
mer kingdom of Hungary, conquered in 1526, it was the Habsburgs who 
prevented further Ottoman expansion. And if the failure of the 1529 
siege of Vienna had been due more to inclement weather than to the 
armies of Charles V, this was surely a minor point. Moreover this same 
Charles V had also inherited the kingdom of Spain, which under his 
grandparents the Catholic Kings, in 1492 had conquered the last rem- 
nants of al-Andalus. Furthermore the Habsburg-ruled Spanish kingdom 
was attempting expansion in North Africa, and thus by the early six- 
teenth century, placing in jeopardy the Muslim principalities of the 
Mediterranean coastlands*. In addition there was the well-known rivalry 


33 For a discussion of these matters, see the article “ Imtiyazat” in EJ by Halil Inalcik, 
op.cit. 

34 For a discussion of this war compare IMBER, The Ottoman Empire, op. cit., p. 55- 
74. 

35 Andrew Hess, The Forgotten Frontier, A History of the Sixteenth-Century Ibero- 
African Frontier, Chicago and London, The University of Chicago Press, 1978. Hess” 
work remains valuable because he is one of the very few Ottoman historians to have used 
Spanish sources. 

Hess has directed a good deal of polemics against the work of Fernand BRAUDEL, La 
Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen à l’époque de Philippe II, 2 vols., Paris, 
Librairie Armand Colin, (1. ed. in one volume, 1949, 2nd ed., 1966). In Hess’ view, the 
cultural divide between the Muslim and Christian Mediterraneans is taken all too lightly 
in Braudel’s geographic and economic perspective. However it would appear that com- 
monalities in geography and economies do not, unfortunately for humankind, preclude 
adversarial relations. In addition, the third section of Braudel’s book is devoted entirely to 
the Ottomano-Hispanic confrontation of the second half of the sixteenth century. 
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with the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean, and Portugal became part of 
the Spanish domain in 1580%. 

Given this situation, the sixteenth-century Ottoman rulers were in 
constant search of possible anti-Habsburg allies. This situation did not 
change significantly when Charles V in 1556 divided his empire 
between his son Philip II, king of Spain, and his brother Ferdinand I 
who ruled in Austria as the ‘king of Beg’ (Vienna), as Ottoman official 
parlance usually called him. Seen from the viewpoint of Istanbul, the 
‘official’ Ottoman fleet operated in the western Mediterranean only 
intermittently, and the corsairs of north Africa, in spite of their alle- 
giance to the Sultans, were not necessarily docile in following the lat- 
ters’ directives. Therefore it must have seemed reasonable to establish 
good relations with all rulers who could muster significant naval 
power against Spanish might in the Atlantic. This was certainly true of 
England which, admittedly, had escaped the 1588 Armada in part 
because of weather conditions in the northern Atlantic, and partly 
because of the strategic mistakes made by Philip II and his admirals?7, 
But the losses English captains had inflicted on Philip II were substan- 
tial nonetheless. 

As to the kings of Poland, when kingship became elective in 1572, the 
minimal Ottoman demand with respect to the personage to be chosen 


For a reprise of the Braudelian project, which however gives trade rather short shrift, 
see Peregrine HORDEN and Nicholas PURCELL, The Corrupting Sea, A Study of Mediter- 
ranean History, Oxford, Blackwell, 2000. 

36 Hess, The Forgotten Frontier, op. cit., p. 99. MD 6, p. 166, n° 355 (972/1564-65) 
is addressed to the King of Portugal Don Sebastian, and explains that if the latter really 
wants peace, he must not impede the movements of Muslim pilgrims and merchants 
(compare also 6 Numaralı Miihimme Defteri). On Ottoman concern with the Portuguese 
threat to the links between the Yemen and India, see MD 35, p. 293, n° 743 (986/1578- 
79). 

Ottoman-Portuguese conflict has been examined by Salih OzBARAN, compare the arti- 
cles in his The Ottoman Response to European Expansion, Studies on Ottoman-Por- 
tuguese Relations in the Indian Ocean and Ottoman Administration in the Arab lands 
during the Sixteenth Century, Istanbul, ISIS, 1994. 

Palmira BRUMMETT, Ottoman Sea Power and Levantine Diplomacy in the Age of Dis- 
covery (Albany, SUNY Press, 1994) has argued in favor of a commercial intent behind 
the Ottoman expansion into the Indian Ocean. Unfortunately, due to the lack of explicit 
‘policy statements’ on the part of sixteenth-century Ottoman dignitaries, it is almost 
impossible to separate commercial from political motives. 

37 For a recent discussion of this much-studied campaign, see Geoffrey PARKER, The 
Grand Strategy of Philip II, New Haven and London, Yale University Press, 1998, 
p. 257-267. 
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was his hostility to Habsburg designs. Thus Sultan Selim II in 1573 
acquiesced, not without misgivings, in the election of the Valois prince 
Henri, the second son of Henri II and himself the future French king 
Henri II. When the latter rapidly resigned the throne, the next king was 
Stephan Bâthory, prince of Transylvania and an Ottoman vassal for the 
latter principality*’. In the closing years of the sixteenth century, when 
the ‘Long War’ between the Sultans and the Habsburgs was in progress, 
Ottoman diplomacy attempted several times to forge an Ottoman-Polish 
alliance“, To reward present and future support against the Habsburgs 
with the grant of an ahidname thus made sense in the context of overall 
Ottoman policy in central Europe. 


STATES BENEFITING FROM AHIDNAMES 


Early capitulations, that is those granted before 1600, were limited to 
a relatively small number of states. As we have seen, the oldest survi- 
ving Ottoman privilege granted to the Venetians dates from the year 
1403, that is, it was issued in the immediate aftermath of the catastrophic 
battle of Ankara. Genoa concluded a treaty with Murad I in 1387, and 
again, together with Venetians and others, with a son of Bayezid’s in 
1403. During the siege of Constantinople, Genoese policy was highly 
ambiguous, for much of it was determined by influential merchants ‘on 
the spot’. Thus the Genoese simultaneously were supplying the Ottoman 
armies, maintaining their settlement of Galata in a state of precarious 
neutrality and asking for aid to the Byzantine Emperor from Latin Chris- 
tendomf!. 

The status of Dubrovnik/Ragusa, a city state which paid tribute to the 
Ottoman Empire since 1439, also was confirmed by capitulations start- 
ing from 1442. After the Ottoman conquest of the Hungarian kingdom 
(1526), the city became a client state of the Empire, whose tribute 


38 KOŁODZIEJCZYK, Ottoman-Polish Relations, op. cit., p. 123-127. Compare also 
Kemal BEYDILLI, Die polnischen Kònigswahlen und Interregnen von 1572 und 1576 im 
Lichte osmanischer Archivalien, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der osmanischen Machtpoli- 
tik, Munich, Dr Rudolf Trofenik, 1976. 

39 BEYDILLI, Kônigswahlen, op. cit., p.140. 

40 KOŁODZIEJCZYK, Ottoman-Polish Relations, op. cit., p. 127. 

41 FLEET, European and Islamic Trade, op. cit., p. 128. On Genoese interests in the 
eastern Mediterranean, see Michel BALARD, La Romanie génoise, xl‘ (début du XVI siè- 
cle), 2 vols, Rome, École Frangaise de Rome, 1978. 
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(harac) payment, 12,500 gold pieces in the years around 1500, was 
regarded as the collectively paid equivalent of the head tax due from 
non-Muslims. Yet the city government also managed to insert into the 
ahidnames paragraphs which emphasized that Dubrovnik was not a sim- 
ple province of the Empire”. Ottoman officials were not supposed to 
enter the city, which also maintained consuls on the Sultans’ territory to 
protect the interests of Dubrovnik merchants, as was practiced by other 
Christian states. Just after 1600, when it became Ottoman practice to 
collect, state by state, the sultanic rescripts made out in favor of foreign- 
ers in special registers (ecnebi defterleri), the rescripts relevant to 
Ragusa were joined to those of Venice“. This connection, ironic though 
it appears given the frequent conflicts between the two states, may have 
been motivated by the fact that Ottoman scribes quite often wrote 
Dubrovnik ‘Dobra-venedik’, ‘Venedik’ being the standard Ottoman ver- 
sion of ‘Venice’. 

From the 1530s onwards, the French king, as the staunch opponent of 
Habsburg encirclement policies, was the only European potentate to 
enter into both an offensive and a defensive alliance with the Ottoman 
Sultan*. Yet endless controversy surrounds the first ahidname issued, or 


4 However this did not prevent the Ottoman authorities from addressing the head of 
the Dubrovnik council as ‘Dubrovnik beglerbegisi’; compare MD 6, p. 193, n° 416 
(972/1564-65), for a transcription into the modern Turkish script and a facsimile compare 
6 Numaralı Miihimme Defteri. 

43 Başbakanlık Arşivi- Osmanlı Arşivi (Istanbul), Maliyeden Miidevver (from now 
on: MAD) 6004. 

4 BIEGMAN, The Turco-Ragusan Relationship, op. cit., p. 38-45; FAROQHI, “The 
Venetian Presence ”, op. cit. 

4 This can be claimed given the Franco-Ottoman siege of Nice, even though 
TINGUELY, L'écriture du Levant, op. cit., p. 17-18 warns us that the French kings were 
more concerned about impressing European courts with this alliance than in actual com- 
mon military operations. 

For a letter of Sultan Süleyman to François I, concerning combined military action, see 
Tayyib GOKBILGIN, “ Venedik Devlet Arsivindeki Vesikalar Külliyatinda Kanuni Sultan 
Süleyman Devri Belgeleri,” Belgeler, Tiirk Tarih Belgeleri Dergisi, I, 2, 1964, p. 119- 
220, continued as “ Venedik Devlet Arsivindeki Türkçe Belgeler Kolleksyonu ve Bizimle 
İlgili Diğer Belgeler,” Belgeler, V-VII, 9-12, 1968-71, p. 1-152 (from now on both arti- 
cles will appear as: “ Venedik Devlet Arsivindeki Belgeler ”). The document in question, 
based on an original in the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris, has been published in the Ara- 
bic script: Belgeler, V-VIIL p. 116-119. As to the call numbers of the documents 
included in Gükbilgin’s edition, the user must keep in mind that these pieces have since 
been recatalogued, and call numbers may have changed. 

For recent studies concerning these matters, compare Géraud POUMAREDE, “ Justifier 
l’injustifiable : l’alliance turque au miroir de la chrétienté (xvn°-xvn° siècles)”, Revue 
d'histoire diplomatique, 3, 1997, p. 217-246 and idem, “ Négocier auprès de la Sublime 
Porte, Jalons pour une nouvelle histoire des capitulations franco-ottomanes” in L. BÉLY 
ed., L’invention de la diplomatie, Paris, 1998, p. 71-85. 
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supposedly issued, to the king of France. It had been made out in 1536, 
when the anti-Habsburg alliance of François I and Süleyman the Mag- 
nificent was still in its honeymoon. However the surviving document 
was issued by the Grand Vizier ‘Makbul ve Maktul’ Ibrahim Paşa (the 
favorite who was killed’); this dignitary fell from power and lost his life 
on Siileyman’s orders shortly afterwards. Whether or not the surviving 
document was ever ‘ratified’ by Sultan Süleyman was debated for a con- 
siderable time. Finally a consensus apparently was reached, which rele- 
gated these capitulations to the never-never land of might-have-beens**. 
But recently the question has been reopened, with what final results 
remains to be seen. However without any doubt, capitulations were 
issued to the French king in 1569, that is well before the end of the 
period studied here”. 

Merchants of states to which capitulations had not been granted 
needed to come to an agreement with sea captains and consuls from 
Venice or France. This regulation constituted a matter of prestige as well 
as of material gain for the two states concerned, as the merchants in 
question paid a due known as the consulage. In consequence, the diplo- 
matic initiatives of English merchants, founding members of the newly 
formed Levant Company, to establish an ambassador at the Ottoman 
court, and then to obtain capitulations of their own, aroused considerable 
hostility in French diplomatic circles?. 


46 Gaston ZELLER, “ Une légende qui a la vie dure: les capitulations de 1535,” Revue 
d’Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, 2, 1955, p. 127-132. In his article on “ Imtiyàzat” 
in EI, Halil Inalcik has adopted Zeller’s arguments. 

For a recent bibliography concerning this debate, see Merlijn OLNON, “ Towards Clas- 
sifying Avanias: A Study of Two Cases Involving the English and Dutch Nations in 
Seventeenth-Century Izmir,” in Alastair HAMILTON, Alexander H. de GROOT, Maurits van 
den BOOGERT eds, Friends and Rivals in the East, Studies in Anglo-Dutch Relations in the 
Levant in the Seventeenth to the Early Nineteenth Century, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 2000, 
p. 160-161. 

47 Even before the formal issuance of an ahidname, good relations were apparently 
considered important by the Sultan. Compare MD 5, p. 39, n° 93 (973/1565-66), of which 
a facsimile has been published in 5 Numarali Mühimme Defteri. This official letter 
(name) is addressed to the ‘France padişah?’ ; it expresses Sultan Süleyman’s satisfaction 
that the recent Anglo-French conflict has been settled. 

On the protection of French traders against interference by local powerholders on the 
island of Djerba, also before the grant of the 1569 ahidname, see MD 6, p. 617, n° 1359 
(972/1564-565), compare also 6 Numarali Mühimme Defteri. 

48 SKILLITER, William Harborne, op. cit., p. 38. On the issue in its entirety see Miiba- 
hat KÜTÜKOGLU, Osmanh-ingiliz iktisadî Münasebetleri, Ankara, Türk Kültürünü 
Araştırma Enstitüsü, 1974, and Victor MÉNAGE, “ The English Capitulation of 1580, A 
Review Article”, International Journal of Middle East Studies, 12, 1980, p. 373-383. 
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However, capitulations were granted to the English in spite of this 
opposition, largely because the subjects of Queen Elizabeth appeared as 
formidable opponents of the Spanish crown. This was due especially to 
the defeat of the ‘Invincible Armada’ in 1588, but even in the decade 
preceding this naval campaign, English ‘Luteran’s were regarded with 
interest by the Ottoman court‘. Capitulations ‘recognizing’ the English 
ruler and her subjects were in fact issued in 1580, and an English ambas- 
sador, acting in the name of Queen Elizabeth but paid by the Levant 
Company, unofficially had been present in Istanbul since 1579°°. 

On the Ottoman land frontier, intensive diplomatic relations had 
existed, ever since the first half of the fifteenth century, between the 
Ottoman Empire and the Commonwealth of Poland-Lithuania. An ‘eter- 
nal peace’ first had been concluded in 1533, and the first privilege 
known as an ahidname was issued in 1553. This was confirmed by 
Prince Selim, Siileyman the Magnificent’s heir apparent, while his father 
was still alive, namely in 1564. These were important agreements, 
although the strongly ‘western European’ slant of twentieth-century his- 
toriography, in Europe and the US as well as in Turkey, has tended to 
push them into the background of historical consciousness“!. 

Moreover when in 1572, after the end of the Jagiello dynasty, 
Poland-Lithuania became an elective kingdom, the Ottoman Sultans 
began to promote their own candidates for the Polish throne’. These 
were normally local noblemen, preferably those whose possessions 
were situated close to the frontier with territories under the Sultans’ 
control. For these men would be concerned about the damage which 


4 Christine ISOM-VERHAAREN, “An Ottoman Report about Martin Luther and the 
Emperor: New Evidence of the Ottoman Interest in the Protestant Challenge to the Power 
of Charles V,” Turcica, 28, 1996, p. 299-318, shows that in the early 1530s, the Ottoman 
court received information about the Protestant movement by an Albanian mohair mer- 
chant. However this report was marred by numerous inaccuracies, not the least of which 
was the notion that Luther was a lord with an army under his command. 

Just after the end of the period concerning us here, in 1614, the Protestant Dutch were 
granted capitulations because they opposed the Spanish kings, and it was a considerable 
disappointment to Ottoman viziers that the Dutch soon turned out to be more interested in 
trade than in fighting. Compare Alexander H. de Groot, The Ottoman Empire and the 
Dutch Republic, A History of the Earliest Diplomatic Relations 1610-1630, Leiden, Istan- 
bul, Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut, 1978. 

50 SKILLITER, William Harborne, op. cit., p. 40. 

5! KOŁODZIEJCZYK, Ottoman-Polish Diplomatic Relations, op. cit., p. 117-119. 

52 MD 21, p. 168, n° 406 (980/1572-73). This text has been published, in facsimile 
and German translation, by BEYDILLI in Kénigswahlen, op. cit., p. 30-31; for the facsi- 
mile, see the Appendix of this book, without page numbers. 
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Ottoman and Tatar raiders could inflict on their lands and peasants, 
and thus nolens volens, frequently formed a pro-Ottoman faction in the 
Polish diet. Only when the election of these local figures proved 
impossible, which, as we have seen, was often the case, did Ottoman 
rulers and viziers resign themselves to a foreign prince of firmly anti- 
Habsburg credentials. 


‘WESTERN’ FOREIGNERS ON OTTOMAN TERRITORIES 


Many clauses in the ahidnames did not formally refer to traders, 
although of course apart from diplomats, merchants would have been the 
likeliest visitors from western and southern Europe to frequent the 
Ottoman realm. And of course after the destruction of the Mamluk sul- 
tanate in 1516-17, there were the numerous pilgrims to Jerusalem, who 
also might visit a few Christian holy sites outside of the town itself*. 
While these pious visitors did not stay very long and for the most part, 
had only limited contacts with the local population, they did spend a few 
days, weeks or months on Ottoman territory, and needed to be escorted 
to their destinations‘? 

In addition there were the spies; a recent study has demonstrated that 
the long arm of the Venetian Signoria’s secret services certainly reached 
all the way to fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Istanbul. But remarkably 
enough, while the Ottoman authorities were quite concerned about the 
activities, or even just the possible actions, of Iranian spies, they do not 
seem to have paid all that much attention to the Venetian secret service, 
at least in peacetime*. We can only speculate about the reasons. But 
given the numerous comings and goings between the Empire and 
Venice, and the existence of an Ottoman ‘colony’ in this latter city, Sul- 


53 A major restoration of the edicule in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre took place 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. Compare Martin BIDDLE, The Tomb of Christ, 
Thrupp-Stroud/Gloucestershire, Sutton Publishing, 1999, p. 100. 

5 Stephane YÉRASIMOS, Les voyageurs dans l’Empire ottoman (xiv*-xvir siècles), 
Bibliographie, itinéraires et inventaire des lieux habités, Ankara, Türk Tarih Kurumu, 
1991, p. 17-18. 

55 Paolo PRETO, I servizi secreti di Venezia, Spionaggio e controspionaggio al tempo 
della Serenissima: cifrari, intercettazioni, delazioni, tra mito e realtà, Milano, EST, 
1999. On the reverse phenomenon, see N. H. BIEGMAN, “Ragusan Spying for the 
Ottoman Empire,” Belleten, XXVII, 1963, p. 237-255. 

56 Things were of course quite different in wartime. Compare the janissary arrested 
under suspicious circumstances near Dubrovnik, a putative Venetian spy: MD 12, p. 132, 
n° 291 (978/1570-71). See /2 Numaralı Mühimme Defteri. 
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tans and viziers may well have surmised that they had the situation 
‘under control”. 


INTERMEDIARIES 


Up to this point we have assumed that it was always clear and simple 
to distinguish between the subjects of the Ottoman Sultan and those of 
foreign Christian rulers; and on the juridical level, this is of course true 
enough. However in practical everyday terms, the distinction was not 
always equally clear-cut. To name one example, there was the city state 
of Dubrovnik, which may be termed a typical ‘emporium’ distributing 
goods arriving from distant parts between adjacent major states‘, 
Dubrovnik paid tribute to the Sultans without ever having been con- 
quered*”. For as an Ottoman text dated 1617 rather graphically put it, 
this was an ‘infertile rock’ which was not worth the trouble and expense 
of a sultanic campaign. However in real life this was not quite accu- 


ST For a report to the young Sultan Süleyman, to the effect that the French and 
Genoese were preparing ships to aid the Knights of Rhodes (1522), see GOKBILGIN, 
“ Venedik Devlet Arsivindeki Belgeler”, Belgeler, V-VIII, p. 140-141. This message 
apparently reached the Ottoman court through the Venetians ; it contains a brief account 
of a Franco-English war, which the English won, and a Franco-Spanish war, in which the 
French King came out on top. 

From the very end of Süleyman the Magnificent’s long reign dates a letter to the Doge 
of Venice, in which the latter is ordered, in no uncertain terms, to pass on a letter 
addressed to Mustafa Pasa, at that time besieging the island of Malta—the contents can- 
not have been very confidential. The Venetians are also expected to furnish intelligence : 
MD 6, p. 647, n° 1424 (972/15), for a facsimile and a transcription in modern Turkish 
characters, see 6 Numaralı Miihimme Defteri. 

58 MD 23, p. 285, n° 612 (981/1573-74) lists the goods in which during the Cyprus 
war and its immediate aftermath, Dubrovnik merchants were allowed and forbidden to 
trade. Certain varieties of leather, raw wool and sheepskins were permitted, while the list 
of prohibited goods was much longer: grain, arms, gunpowder, horses, cotton, lead, 
beeswax, chagrin leather and the fat of slaughtered animals, used in soap and candle 
manufacture. 

5 On the role of emporia compare K. N. CHAUDHURI, Trade and Civilisation in the 
Indian Ocean, An Economic History from the Rise of Islam to 1750, Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1985, p. 56, 63, 98-99. 

60 Archivio di Stato, Venice, Documenti turchi, Busta 11, n° 1222 (1617). 

For an Italian summary of this document, a little too late for our purposes but instruc- 
tive concerning Veneto-Ragusan relations of the period around 1600, compare Maria Pia 
PEDANI FABRIS, J “Documenti turchi” dell’Archivio di Stato di Venezia, Roma, Minis- 
tero per i beni culturali e ambientali, Ufficio centrale per i beni archivistici, 1994, p. 322; 
similar sentiments have been expressed, not quite as drastically, in Documenti turchi, 
Busta 11, n° 1218. The relevant summaries in the catalogue, much older than the volume 
itself, had been prepared by Alessio Bombaci shortly after World War IL. 
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rate, to say the least, for Dubrovnik’s tribute was much more significant 
than what could have been collected from an Ottoman provincial town 
on a remote and rocky coast close to the western frontier. As Catholics, 
the traders of Dubrovnik moved easily in Italy and other parts of 
Catholic Europe, and even did business with merchants living in states 
with whose rulers the Sultans might be at war‘!. In their identity as 
Ottoman subjects on the other hand, they were able to trade freely 
throughout the Sultan’s domains”. 

A comparable role as intermediaries fell to the Sephardic Jews who in 
the sixteenth century, straddled the Ottoman-Venetian border. Many of 
them had arrived in Venice after a long tour through Europe. For the 
sake of the city’s trade, the Venetian authorities granted a de facto toler- 
ance to those people who had been baptized in Spain or Portugal, but 
had chosen to revert to their old faith prior before moving to Venice”. 
In many cases, some members of a given family or business partnership 
might be subjects of the Sultan and others of the Signoria. As a result, 
the bankruptcy of a merchant such as Hayyim Sarug, who really or pur- 
portedly had marketed a consignment of alum belonging to the Ottoman 
ruler, came to constitute a source of lengthy disputes between the two 
states. 

Nor was this type of ambiguity limited to Veneto-Ottoman Jews, 
similar cases also occurring among certain families of Venice’s 
staunchly Catholic patriciate. Stationed in Istanbul as bailo before 


6! BIEGMAN, The Turco-Ragusan Relationship, op. cit., p. 44. As a result, during the 
Cyprus war (1570-1573), the Ottoman authorities were much concerned that goods pur- 
portedly sent to Dubrovnik were really destined for Venice : MD 12, p. 545-546, n° 1038 
(1071-72); see also 12 Numarali Mühimme Defteri. 

62 For Dubrovnik traders coming to grief in the Aegean see MD 12, p. 561, n° 1071 
(979/1571-72); compare also /2 Numarali Mühimme Defteri. On a Dubrovnik trader who 
had a fortune of 122 000 akge taken away from him, probably by a customs official, see 
MD 6, p. 193, n° 416 (972/1564-65). Compare also Francis CARTER, Dubrovnik (Ragusa), 
A Classic City State, New York, Academic Press, 1972, passim. 

6& ARBEL, Trading Nations, passim. 

64 Brian PULLAN, The Jews of Europe and the Inquisition of Venice 1550-1670, Lon- 
don, I. B: Tauris, 1997, p. 145-167. 

65 ARBEL, Trading Nations, op. cit., p.104-105. GOKBILGIN, “ Venedik Devlet Arsivin- 
deki Belgeler”, Belgeler, V-VIII: 131 has published a sultanic letter addressed to the 
Venetians, which concerns the alum a certain Haron, a relative of the famous Josef Nassi, 
proposed to sell in Venice. 

On the importance of the Sebinkarahisar alum mines during this period, see MAD 
5454 (985/1577); for an interpretation compare Suraiya FAROQHI, “ Alum Production and 
Alum Trade in the Ottoman Empire (about 1560-1830)”, Wiener Zeitschrift für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, 71, 1979, p.161-162. 
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being elected Doge, Andrea Gritti had fathered a son by a woman who 
was an Ottoman subject. Ludovico/Alvise Gritti refused to return to 
Venice when his father ordered him to do so, and did not change his 
attitude even when the two states were at war. He may well have con- 
tinued to enjoy some favor at the Ottoman court because he was viewed 
both as a source of information and a potential negotiator®. Further- 
more, as Kate Fleet has suggested, it is quite possible that Genoese cus- 
toms farmers were active in early Ottoman ports, thus once again com- 
bining a role in the Sultans’ financial administration with citizenship in 
an Italian city state®?. In this instance, as in the cases of Ludovico Gritti 
and certain influential Jewish businessmen, individuals on the one hand 
might claim the overlapping identities of diplomat, customs farmer and 
trader, and on the other, the conflicting allegiances of an Italian city 
state and the Ottoman Empire. 


A MARGINAL NOTE: OTTOMAN MUSLIMS IN ITALY 


For a fairly long time it was assumed that Ottoman Muslims, when 
they traded at all, preferred the highly regulated commerce supplying 
Istanbul, avoiding involvement with ‘infidels’ and a fortiori, travel to 
Christian countries. After all, Muslim religious scholars did not regard 
their coreligionists who maintained close contacts with ‘unbelievers’ 
with any particular favor. Moreover commercial undertakings in the 
lands of the ‘infidel’ could easily be left to Ottoman non-Muslims, who 
possessed better political and social contacts in Christian territories. A 
prominent Cairene merchant of the late sixteenth century, whose busi- 
ness activities are exceptionally well documented, did in fact use Jewish 
intermediaries for buying and selling in Venice, while certain other 
traders of Cairo mandated Venetian merchants visiting the Egyptian 
metropolis”. 


66 Ferenc SZAKALY, Ludovico Gritti in Hungary, 1529-1534, A Historical Insight (sic) 
into the Beginnings of Turco-Habsburgian Rivalry, Budapest, Akadémiai Kiadé, 1995. 
My thanks to Géza David for supplying me with a copy of this study. 

An Ottoman document in the Venetian archives confirms the role of the ‘Beyoglu’ 
Ludovico Gritti as a negotiator: GOKBILGIN, “ Venedik Devlet Arsivindeki Belgeler”, 
Belgeler, I, 2, p. 144-145. 

67 FLEET, European and Islamic Trade, op. cit., 134ff. 

68 ARBEL, Trading Nations, op. cit., p. 36-37. 

© Hanna, Making Big Money, op. cit., p. 64-65. 
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Yet that is by no means the whole story. In sixteenth-century Ancona, 
Muslim merchants possessed a fondaco (residence cum storehouse) of 
their own, and just after the end of ‘our’ period, in the beginning years 
of the seventeenth century, a sizeable palazzo on Venice’s prestigious 
Canal Grande was converted into an establishment of the same type”. In 
the years just before and after 1600, Venice was in trouble economically, 
and we can be fairly certain that the Signoria would not have paid out 
the substantial sums of money needed for this undertaking had the num- 
ber of Ottoman Muslims been insignificant. As an example, one might 
mention a record in Venice’s Archivio di Stato concerning the story of a 
very ordinary Muslim trader killed in a brawl. In the course of settling 
the inheritance, his goods were bought by other Ottoman Muslims who 
happened to be present in Venice at the time, and the number of poten- 
tial buyers was not negligible”. 

In fact, we know of merchants who came all the way from Ankara in 
order to sell mohair and mohair fabrics, which constituted almost the 
only source of ready money for certain villages to the west of this Ana- 
tolian town??. Others, who came mainly from Bosnia, probably sold raw 
wool to the manufacturers of woollen cloth active in Venice at this time. 
Apparently the Ottoman rulers of the period around 1600 did not believe 
that the Muslim traders frequenting Venice or Ancona did anything par- 
ticularly strange or reprehensible. For when Ottoman Muslim merchants 
were robbed en route, not a rare occurrence in these years of Uskok 
piracy, they were often able to obtain letters to the Doge, written in the 
name of the Sultan and/or the Grand Vizier, who energetically asked the 
Venetian authorities for redress”. 


70 Şerafettin TURAN, “ Venedik’te Türk Ticaret Merkezi,” Belleten, 32, 126, 1968, 
p. 247-283; Ennio CONCINA, Fondaci, Architettura, arte e mercatura tra Levante, 
Venezia e Alemagna, Venezia, Marsilio Editori, 1997, p. 219-246. I am grateful to 
Giampietro Bellingeri for providing me with a copy of this book. 

71 Cemal KAFADAR, “A Death in Venice (1575): Anatolian Muslim Merchants Trad- 
ing in the Serenissima”, Journal of Turkish Studies, 10 (1986), Raiyyet Riisumu, Essays 
presented to Halil Inalcik..., p. 191-218. 

7 Documenti turchi Busta 8, n° 960, see also PEDANI FABRIS, / documenti turchi, 
p. 245-246; in GOKBILGIN, “ Venedik Devlet Arsivindeki Belgeler,” Belgeler, V-VIII, 
p. 122-124, we find a rescript concerning Jewish merchants bringing mohair fabrics to 
Venice. See also MD 24, p. 231, n° 614 (982/1574-75), for an interpretation compare 
Faroghi, Towns, p. 143. 

73 Suraiya FAROQHI, “ Ottoman Views on Corsairs and Piracy in the Adriatic,” in The 
Kapudan Pasha. His Office and his Domain, ed. by Elizabeth Zachariadou, Rethymnon, 
University of Crete Press, 2002, p. 357-370. 

For an example of the Sultan’s government putting pressure on the Venetians in order 
to secure the latters’ repression of the Uskoks, see MD 5, p. 445, n° 1194 (973/1565-66), 
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CUSTOMS REVENUES AND READY MONEY 


Moving from the discussion of persons to that of goods and money, it 
must not be forgotten that the control of trade routes, and the revenues 
to be derived from customs payments, constituted important sources of 
Ottoman economic power. Apparently Mehmed II the Conqueror (Fatih) 
had a good understanding of the importance of the international trade in 
spices— which incidentally, were just as popular among Ottoman con- 
sumers of the times as they were among western Europeans”. In the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth century, the Mediterranean marts for spices lay 
on Mamluk territory, that is in Aleppo and Cairo. But the Ottoman Sul- 
tans of the time appear to have made an effort to turn this trade toward 
Bursa, an undertaking which, due to the great distances involved, did not 
succeed in the long run”. However with the conquest of the Mamluk 
sultanate in 1516-17, these routes, which remained important in Euro- 
pean trade until about 1600, and into the mid-eighteenth century where 
intra-Ottoman trade was concerned, in any case came under the control 
of the Sultans. 

Paying customs duties was the major obligation of foreign merchants 
according to the ahidnames, and normally subjects of the Sultan paid 
less than aliens. Muslims always were favored over non-Muslims. How- 
ever given the small number of Muslim subjects living under Christian 
rulers during the period concerned, the clauses favoring Muslim traders 
in real life only applied in the cases of Venice and Poland-Lithuania, and 
even that but occasionally. 

As the customs dues were so often farmed out, and customs farmers 
depended on the payments by both foreign and Ottoman merchants, 
complex relationships between these temporary officials and foreign 
merchants might result. On the one hand, fifteenth-century documents 


see 5 Numaralı Miihimme Defteri. This text is an official letter to the Doge of Venice, 
warning him that if the Venetians do not deal with the Uskoks and their helpers, the Sul- 
tan will be obliged to send out galleys of his own. 

74 This is evident from the large quantities of pepper and other spices often found in 
the larders of Ottoman pious foundations. Compare for instance MAD 4706, p. 14 (1001- 
1009/1592-1601); these accounts concern the pious foundation of Sultan Selim II in 
Konya. 

Other evidence comes from the complaints of Yemeni merchants concerning the man- 
ner in which tax collectors abused them when collecting—in kind—the spices due to the 
Ottoman state : compare for example MD 47, p. 122, n° 308 (990/1582). 

75 Halil INALCIK, “Bursa and the Commerce of the Levant”, Journal of the Economic 
and Social History of the Levant, 3, 1960, p. 131-147. 
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already indicate that a tax farmer, if he so wished, might cause any 
amount of difficulty to the merchants under his jurisdiction. He could 
demand supplementary dues, obliging the foreigners and their consuls to 
take the matter to the kadi or even to the central government, always an 
expensive business”. A customs farmer also could instigate searches for 
contraband goods, and these actions were especially troublesome when, 
as sometimes happened, the personage in question maintained links to 
the commercial rivals of the European traders with whom he had to 
deal”. 

But at the same time, enlightened self-interest also might work in the 
opposite direction. The farmer of the customs dues or—if the latter had 
found no takers willing to shoulder the risks of collection—a temporary 
salaried official (emin), at times might defend the merchants’ interests 
vis à vis the Ottoman administration. However this kind of cooperation, 
not to say collusion, did not necessarily find its way into the official 
records, be they Ottoman or European”. 

Official Ottoman views of foreign trade and traders are all but insep- 
arable from the attitudes of the relevant officials towards the problems of 
precious metal and coinage”. Silver was mined in limited quantities on 
Ottoman territory, both in the Balkans and Anatolia. But the quantities 
obtained were not enormous, while costs were high; in consequence, 
tribute and trade constituted important sources of the silver and gold so 
urgently needed for coinage. However at the same time, the Ottoman 
Empire was located astride some of the major routes to India, and in 
consequence, there was an appreciable outflow of specie eastward. In 
spite of attempts to stem the export of silver and even copper to Iran and 
India, the lure of Indian spices and fabrics continued to be very strong80. 
By contrast, the fact that western Europeans brought in gold and silver 


76 An instructive text has been published by GOKBILGIN, “ Venedik Devlet Arsivindeki 
Belgeler,” Belgeler, V-VIII, p. 109. Here we learn about Alexandrian merchants who did 
business with the Venetians on credit, and when the time came to pay, they produced a 
document stating that they were indebted to the fisc. Since the tax collector could claim 
precedence over private creditors, this was apparently an easy way of avoiding payment. 
In Istanbul it was assumed that the whole business was fraudulent, and in all likelihood 
local officials, against a suitable reward, made out the relevant documents. 

77 ARBEL, Trading Nations, op. cit., p. 41; Fleet, European and Islamic Trade, op. 
cit., p. 134-141. 

78 ARBEL, Trading Nations, op. cit., p. 42-45. 

7 Şevket PAMUK, A Monetary History of the Ottoman Empire, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 2000. 

80 Ibid., p. 134. 
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must have contributed to the official tolerance which they were shown. 
However while in the late sixteenth century, debasement of the currency 
was regarded as a sign of political decline by quite a few Ottoman 
authors, price increases possibly due to a greater abundance of silver 
were not laid at the door of French, English or Italian merchants*!. Over- 
all, it does not appear that the role of foreign merchants as suppliers of 
silver and gold was considered as important by the Ottoman administra- 
tions of the time as the formers’ engagement in prohibited forms of 
trade®?. 


IMPORTED GOODS 


However, political, fiscal and monetary concerns apart, there were 
also commercial considerations, in the narrow sense of the term, 
involved in the granting of capitulations to certain European rulers. 
However, it is easy to exaggerate the importance of late fifteenth or even 
sixteenth-century trade with Europe in the general economic balance of 
the Ottoman Empire. A spate of recent studies has taught us that in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Ottomans traded with both east and 
west. In addition there was the sizeable commerce between different 
provinces of the Empire itself, although, given the deficiencies of our 
sources, the volume of these exchanges cannot be measured. Thus com- 
merce with states of western and southern Europe, while forming the 
‘window’ through which European and American historians traditionally 
have regarded Ottoman economic history, merely forms a small part of 
a much wider picture. 

However there were certain items which Ottoman customers, and 
more particularly the ruling group, did procure from European states. 
For armaments, English tin was of some significance, while especially in 
the second half of the sixteenth century, Ottoman urbanites of the ‘mid- 


8! KAFADAR, “Les troubles monétaires ”, op. cit. 

82 In addition, foreign trade was a source of shipping space for Ottoman private mer- 
chants as well as for the State. Certainly in the sixteenth century, there was as yet no pre- 
dominance of foreign shipping in Ottoman waters, but it was still a frequent practice to 
freight foreign ships. For a case involving a Venetian shipper, see MD 5, p. 72, n° 168 
(973/1565-66); for a facsimile compare 5 Numaralı Mühimme Defteri. 

83 See for example: Dina Rizk KHoury, “Merchants and Trade in Early Modern 
Iraq,” New Perspectives on Turkey, 5-6, 1991, p. 53-86; INALCK, “The Ottoman State: 
Economy and Society”, op. cit., HANNA, Making Big Money, op. cit. 
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dling sort’ purchased the woollen cloths which the English could sell at 
relatively cheap prices“. For the latters’ major profits from Mediter- 
ranean trade were derived from the resale of Iranian raw silk to the 
developing silk industries of western and central Europe, and selling 
woollen fabrics cheaply was preferable to sending the ships out empty. 
When Venice developed a woollen industry from the second half of the 
sixteenth century onwards, the products of these manufactures also 
found some customers in Ottoman ports®. None of these imports was in 
any way crucial to the functioning of the different regional economies 
which made up the Ottoman realm. 

Furthermore while the volume of luxury trade was insignificant, it did 
possess a disproportionate importance for the Palace and governmental 
circles on whose writings we must depend for most of our information. 
Thus in addition to silk cloth manufactured in Istanbul or Bursa, the 
Palace purchased valuable textiles from Venice, where certain work- 
shops seem to have oriented their production specifically towards the 
Ottoman market”. Fine glassware was also exported to Istanbul from 


84 Benjamin BRAUDE, “International Competition and Domestic Cloth in the Ottoman 
Empire: A Study in Undevelopment,” Review, II, 3, 1979, p. 437-454. 

85 Domenico SELLA, “The Rise and Fall of the Venetian Woollen Industry,” in Brian 
PULLAN ed., Crisis and Change in the Venetian Economy in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, London, Methuen, 1968, p. 106-126, analyzes the fortunes of the industry, but 
does not discuss the sources of raw wool. 

One of these Ottoman customers was the governor of Bosna Mustafa Pasa, a relative 
of the powerful Sokollu, compare GOKBILGIN, “ Venedik Devlet Arsivindeki Belgeler, ” 
Belgeler, V-VIII, p. 124-125. 

86 Compare GÖKBILGIN, “Venedik Devlet Arşivindeki Belgeler,” Belgeler, I, 2, 
p. 200-201 for an Ottoman pasha buying 30 000 akçe’s worth of jewelry from Venice 
(938/1531-32). 

Luxury goods moreover traveled both ways, Polish noblemen being particularly avid 
consumers ; compare Andrzej DZIUBINSKI, “ Polish-Turkish Trade in the 16th to 18th Cen- 
turies,” in War and Peace, Ottoman-Polish Relations in the 15th—19th Centuries, Istan- 
bul, Turkish Ministry of Culture and Polish Ministry of Culture and Art, 1999, p. 38-45. 
While Dziubinski has worked on materials located in Poland and the Ukraine, some infor- 
mation also can be found in Ottoman sources. Thus in 972/1564-65, permission was 
accorded to the ambassador of the King of Poland to buy velvet in Bursa for his sover- 
eign: MD 6, p.93, n° 194; compare also 6 Numarali Miihimme Defteri. For a study based 
upon Ottoman sources, compare Gilles VEINSTEIN, “ Marchands ottomans en Pologne- 
Lituanie et en Moscovie sous le règne de Soliman le Magnifique”, Cahiers du monde 
russe, 35, 4, 1994, p. 713-738. 

A more unexpected luxury arriving in Renaissance Europe from the Ottoman Empire 
were antique marbles from the region of Athens; their exportation was prohibited by MD 
33, p. 181, n° 357 (985/1577-78). 

87 I owe this information, for which I am most grateful, to a forthcoming paper by 
Louise Mackee, given at a conference called ‘Clothes and identity’, October 2000, 
Boğaziçi University, Istanbul. 
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Venice, to say nothing of the cheese known as grana padano, which was 
well liked at the late sixteenth-century Ottoman court**. Moreover once 
printing had become an important industry, Ottoman readers of Greek 
normally procured their reading matter from Venice, where certain pub- 
lishers catered for readers of the vernacular, as opposed to the classical 
language. Religious texts held pride of place, but a certain number of 
secular works also were printed for this type of readership®9. 


THE ‘OTTOMAN ECONOMIC MIND’ 


It is now over thirty years ago that Halil Inalcik has given us an 
account of the reactions of Ottoman officialdom with respect to trade in 
general, of which the business of foreign merchants merely constituted a 
special case. In the intervening period, the work of Metin Kunt, Mehmet 
Genç, Bruce Masters, Murat Cizakca, Edhem Eldem, Daniel Panzac, 
Şevket Pamuk and others has further refined these concepts”, From the 
Ottoman administration’s point of view, the crucial consideration was 
the supply of local markets with goods. For only in this way could prices 
be kept low, and a moderate level of prices in turn was considered a pre- 


88 Maria Pia PEDANI FABRIS, Jn nome del Gran Signore, Inviati ottomani a Venezia 
dalla caduta di Costantinopoli alla guerra di Candia, Venice, Diputazione Editrice, 
1994, p. 92-93, discusses the diplomatic gifts received by Ottoman envoys, and which 
were often selected after the preferences of the personage in question had been ascer- 
tained. 

89 Evro LAYTON, The Sixteenth Century Greek Book in Italy, Printers and Publishers 
for the Greek World, Venice: The Hellenic Institute of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine 
Studies, 1994. 

°° Halil INALCIK, “The Ottoman Economic Mind and Aspects of the Ottoman Econ- 
omy,” in Studies of the Economic History of the Middle East, ed. Michael Cook, London, 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1970, p. 207-218. 

See also: Metin KUNT, “Dervis Mehmed Paşa, Vezir and Entrepreneur: A Study in 
Ottoman Political-economic Theory and Practice”, Turcica, 9, 1, 1977, p. 197-214; 
Bruce MASTERS, “The Sultan’s Entrepreneurs : The Avrupa tüccarı and the Hayriye tüc- 
caris in Syria,” International Journal of Middle East Studies, 24, 1992, p. 579-597; 
Mehmet GENÇ, “Ottoman Industry in the Eighteenth Century: General Framework, 
Characteristics and Main Trends,” in Donald Quataert ed., Manufacturing in the Ottoman 
Empire and Turkey 1500-1950, Albany, SUNY Press, 1994, p. 59-86; Daniel PANZAC, 
Les corsaires barbaresques, la fin d’une épopée 1800-1820, Paris, CNRS Editions, 1999 ; 
Edhem ELDEM, French Trade in Istanbul in the Eighteenth Century, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 
1999; Edhem ELDEM, Daniel GOFFMAN, Bruce MASTERS, The Ottoman City between East 
and West, Aleppo, Izmir and Istanbul, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1999; 
PAMUK, A Monetary History, op. cit. However with few exceptions, these studies focus on 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
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requisite for keeping the costs of war and administration within accept- 
able limits. 

Official concern with the interests of local craftsmen was not totally 
absent. But when Ottoman rulers intervened in order to protect the arti- 
sans’ supplies of raw material from purchase by foreign traders, this was 
not because the export of finished goods, as opposed to raw materials, 
might be expected to enrich the Sultans’ realm. Rather official solicitude 
was prompted by political and moral considerations: the ruler was, 
noblesse oblige, expected to provide his ‘poor subjects’ with the means of 
making a livelihood. Viewed from a different angle, only craftsmen who 
could support themselves and their families could be counted upon to pro- 
vide the sails, anchors, weaponry and other goods required for war, to say 
nothing of the needs of the Palace. With only slight exaggeration, we may 
conclude that the Ottoman administration became concerned with the fate 
of craftsmen only if the latter complained, and if the needs of the state 
were visibly in jeopardy. In consequence merchants from Latin Christen- 
dom were viewed as a problem only in specific contexts, especially if they 
bought raw materials needed by the state and/or domestic producers. 

Given these attitudes, importation was generally viewed with a more 
favorable eye than its opposite. Quite a few goods, including leather and 
cotton (used in the manufacture of sails) were considered of military 
value and labeled as contraband per se?!. Once again, this way of think- 
ing was not uniquely Ottoman, but also prevailed in late medieval 
Europe, where the Popes frequently issued stringent prohibitions against 
trading with the Muslim world? But the most significant of all Ottoman 
prohibitions concerned the exportation of grain, at least from the middle 
of the sixteenth century onwards”. Earlier the Sultans in good years had 
issued special permits to export, of which Venice was a major benefi- 


9 MD 7, p. 403, n° 1696 (976/1568-69) ordered increased vigilance at the checkpoint 
of Gelibolu to prevent French and Venetian merchants from exporting prohibited goods, 
see also 7 Numaralı Mühimme Defteri. For a discussion compare Suraiya FAROQHI, “ Die 
osmanische Handelspolitik des frühen 17. Jahrhunderts zwischen Dubrovnik und 
Venedig”, Wiener Beiträge für die Geschichte der Neuzeit, 10, 1983, p. 207-222. 

° On the prohibition against selling slaves to the Mamluks compare: BALARD, La 
Romanie génoise, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 298. 

9 Preventing the exportation of grain presumably was one of the major reasons why 
from the late sixteenth century onwards, non-Ottoman merchants were forbidden to enter 
the Black Sea. Compare Halil INALCIK, “The Question of the Closing of the Black Sea 
under the Ottomans, ” in Archeion Pontou, 35, 1979, p. 74-110. 

However exceptional permissions were sometimes granted: see MAD 6004, p. 42 for 
a Venetian trader allowed to visit Ismail and Kili (Kilia) for the purpose of buying white 
sturgeon (1032-1033/1623-24). 
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ciary?4. But as the sixteenth-century population expansion made itself 
felt, and 1590s harvests were miserable throughout the Mediterranean, 
wheat became the principal contraband article, and foreign merchants 
almost by definition potential grain smugglers”. 


FOREIGN MERCHANTS BETWEEN CENTRAL AND LOCAL FORCES 


However the capitulations provided no more than a framework. While 
ambassadors negotiated the first-time grant and the renewal of existing 
capitulations at the court in Istanbul, the process of implementation was 
basically a local one”. This meant that provincial governors, kadis and, 
above all, customs farmers were the principal authorities to which the 
foreign merchants needed to turn”. However it would be naive to 
assume that these local figures necessarily had the same agenda as the 
central power. We have already encountered the most extreme case, 
namely the north African militias cum owners of corsair ships, who 
refused to recognize the treaties concluded by the Sultans with foreign 
Christian powers, and demanded that European potentates treat with 
them directly. Local commanders of frontier garrisons might be moved 
by the ethos of Holy War against the ‘unbelievers’, and protect corsairs 
who attacked ‘infidel’ ships, to say nothing of the financial advantages 
to be gained from such protection. Incidentally, matters were no dif- 


% For an Ottoman permit issued to Venetians hoping to buy grain in the vicinity of 
Athens, dated 948/1541, see GOKBILGIN, “ Venedik Devlet Arsivindeki Belgeler”, Bel- 
geler, V-VIII, p. 78-79. For the Venetian perspective, compare Maurice AYMARD, Venise, 
Raguse et le commerce du blé pendant la seconde moitié du xvr siècle, Paris, 
S.E.V.P.E.N., 1966, p. 135-140. 

95 Peter CLARK ed, The European Crisis of the 1590s, Essays in Comparative History, 
London, George Allen & Unwin, 1985, p. 232. 

% FAROQHI, “The Venetian Presence”, op. cit. 

°7 ARBEL, Trading Nations, op. cit., p. 31-54. 

°8 For a Venetian complaint on such an issue see Documenti turchi, Busta 6, n° 785; 
for a summary compare PEDANI FABRIS, / documenti turchi, op. cit., p. 196. In this partic- 
ular instance, Süleyman the Magnificent ordered a second investigation. For according to 
the Venetian petition, the kadi of Arnavud Belgradi (Berat), who had been in charge of 
the first, had not taken any particular interest in solving the dispute. 

GOKBILGIN, “ Venedik Devlet Arsivindeki Belgeler”, Belgeler V-VII, p. 88, has pub- 
lished a sultanic command, dated 943/1536, concerning robbers who had attacked a group of 
Venetian traders ; these merchants had attended a fair in the Morea. While the attackers were 
found, they were let go by the official in charge of handling the case. Now Sultan Süleyman 
ordered a court investigation which was to determine the responsibility of local officials. 

As to the Ottoman side of the matter, a fine example is MD 3, p. 436, n° 1306 
(967/1559-60); for a facsimile and modern Turkish transcription of this text, see 
3 Numaralı Mühimme Defteri. 
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ferent on the Venetian side of the border, where Ottoman Muslim mer- 
chants who had been despoiled by the Uskoks or other freebooters used 
to claim surely not without some justification, that Venetian fortress 
commanders were in league with the pirates”. 

Apparently the Ottoman authorities were inclined to think that the 
problems of foreign (and domestic) merchants should be solved by offi- 
cials stationed in the locality where the traders were active, with the 
kadis taking on a special role. Of course these officials were expected to 
report to Istanbul, and abide by the directives given by the central gov- 
ernment. But delegation of authority meant that the foreign state also 
could set up a local organization of its own, and in the English ahidname 
we find the clause that consuls could be appointed in Alexandria, Cairo, 
Tripoli in Syria, Tripoli in Africa, Tunis, Algiers and other places!°, 


WORLD SYSTEMS THEORY AND THE OTTOMANS 


A prevalence of trade in luxury goods has been considered by those 
scholars who work within the framework of world systems theory, as sig- 
nifying a low degree of integration of the two economies under study!”!. 
To what extent is this judgement applicable to the Ottoman case? Doubt- 
less silken and woollen fabrics as well as glassware of better quality, 
which as we have seen, all played an important role in Ottoman-Euro- 
pean trade before 1600, were at least semi-luxuries. As to the Iranian raw 
silk which was marketed by way of Bursa or Aleppo, it would seem that 
it also should be rated among luxury products, even though raw silk was 
of course a semi-manufactured item. However raw cotton, grain and most 
leathers, whose role in smuggled trade we also have had occasion to wit- 
ness, were daily necessities, and moreover belonged to those little- 
rewarded branches of production which world systems theory views as a 
mark of ‘peripheral’ regions. The real difficulty is that we usually have 
no way of measuring smuggling, and thus cannot really judge how 
important were the quantities of wheat or cotton involved. 

One might thus consider that in the late sixteenth century, the Otto- 
man economy was not as yet ‘incorporated’ into the expanding ‘world 


9 For one example among many see Documenti turchi, Busta 9, n° 1053; compare 
PEDANI FABRIS, / documenti turchi, op. cit., p. 269. 

100 SKILLITER, William Harborne, op. cit., p. 88. 

101 Immanuel WALLERSTEIN, The Modern World-System, 3 vols., New York, Acade- 
mic Press, 1974, 1980, 1989; vol. I, p. 302. 
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economy’ of capitalist Europe, even though the process of incorporation 
showed some signs of beginning, at least in a few places. In other words, 
the Ottoman realm still constituted a ‘world economy’ in its own right. 
This issue has however been a matter of considerable dispute, with one 
school of thought in favor of an early ‘incorporation’ and a concomitant 
disruption of Ottoman manufactures from the late sixteenth century 
onwards!°2, 

More recently however, another school of thought has gained in 
importance. As we have seen, historians have come to better appreciate 
the relatively limited volume of European imports in comparison to the 
large quantities of goods circulating in the Ottoman domestic market. 
Even more inaccessible to the eye of the researcher are the yet larger 
quantities of goods which must have changed hands between villagers, 
or between villagers and nomads, in the context of more or less ritual- 
ized gift exchanges. European merchants of the sixteenth century there- 
fore are today viewed by some historians, myself among them, as rela- 
tively marginal to the Ottoman economy. 

In addition, it has been observed in several instances that industries 
which went through a ‘bad patch’ in the years around 1600 later revived 
to a greater or lesser extent!°3, These observations cast doubt on the 
assumption that already from the late sixteenth century onwards, the 
Ottoman Empire functioned merely as a market for European manufac- 
tured goods and a source of cheap raw materials. According to historians 
who agree with the view outlined here, ‘incorporation’ was a matter of 
the late eighteenth or even the early nineteenth century, and not of the 
years preceding 1600!%. However this global evaluation does not 
exclude the possibility that in certain regions close to the sea, where 
grain or cotton smugglers were most active, a degree of integration pre- 
vailed even in the late sixteenth century. Now that we possess many 


102 Omer LUTFI BARKAN, “The Price Revolution of the Sixteenth Century: A Turning 
Point in the Economic History of the Near East”, International Journal of Middle East 
Studies, VI, 1975, p.3-28; Murat C1zak¢a, “Price History and the Bursa Silk Industry : 
A Study in Ottoman Industrial Decline, 1550-1650”, in The Ottoman Empire and the 
World Economy, ed. Huri Islamoglu-Inan (reprint, Cambridge, Paris, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press and Maison des Sciences de l’Homme, 1987), p. 247-261. 

103 Murat ÇIZAKÇA, “Incorporation of the Middle East into the European World 
Economy,” Review, VII, 3, 1985, p. 353-378. 

104 Moreover even in the nineteenth century, certain Ottoman producers handled the 
challenge of western competition more actively and creatively than had previously been 
assumed. Compare Donald QUATAERT, Ottoman Manufacturing in the Age of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1993. 
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more regional studies than was true thirty years ago, we have come to 
better appreciate that what was true for one town did not necessarily 
apply to the next, even if the two places only were situated at a distance 
of a few kilometers from one another. 


THE OTTOMAN UPPER CLASSES, 
‘PROVISIONISM” AND PREPARATION FOR WAR! 


Both adherents of world systems theory and their opponents, who 
emphasize the importance of local Ottoman reactions to the intrusion 
of European goods and merchants, agree in viewing Ottoman crafts- 
men and traders as bona fide actors in the economic field! In addi- 
tion, there has been some debate over the role of the Ottoman upper 
class. Ever since Halil Inalcik’s seminal works, it has been well 
understood that a laissez-faire approach towards the importation of 
European goods did not prevent the Ottoman ruling group of the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century from viewing the commercial interests of 
its subjects, both Muslims and non-Muslims, as worthy of sultanic 
protection!07, 

In addition, members of the Ottoman upper class could, and did, take 
part in commercial activities. For ‘our’ period, the most famous example 
probably concerns Riistem Pasa. Süleyman the Magnificent’s Grand 
Vizier and son-in-law showed an uncanny sense for money-making 
investments, a character trait which European observers also commented 


105 On ‘provisionism’, e.g. the concern with provisioning as opposed to producing, see 


GENÇ, “Ottoman Industry ”, op. cit. 

16 For a sophisticated discussion of this dispute, compare Huri ISLAMOGLU-INAN, 
“Oriental Despotism in World System Perspective,” in eadem ed, The Ottoman Empire 
and the World Economy, Cambridge, Paris, Cambridge University Press and Maison des 
Sciences de l’Homme, 1987, p. 1-26. 

107 Halil INALCIK, “Capital Formation in the Ottoman Empire”, The Journal of Eco- 
nomic History, XXIX, 1, 1969, p. 97-140. For a recent amplification of this view where 
piracy is concerned compare FAROQHI, “Ottoman Views on Corsairs and Piracy”, op. cit. 

By contrast, Traian Stoianovich had suggested that at least the eighteenth-century 
Ottoman state was not much interested in protecting the enterprises of its subjects : “The 
Conquering Balkan Orthodox Merchant,” The Journal of Economic History, 20, 1960, 
p. 257. 

The background of these varying attitudes has not as yet been closely studied; it is 
possible that the activist stance of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was more the 
outcome of an Ottoman attempt to assert sovereignty and legitimacy, than of a concern 
with economic activities per se. This is a matter which definitely needs further investiga- 
tion. 
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upon!8. More frequent were members of the Ottoman upper class who 
participated in urban economic life in an indirect fashion, namely by 
establishing pious foundations which rented out urban real estate. For 
these elite men (and occasionally women) constructed khans and cov- 
ered markets, in which both domestic and foreign merchants rented 
space. Admittedly, the founders themselves profited only to a limited 
extent once their pious foundation had been established. Yet they must 
still have been interested in the commercial activities of the cities in 
which they had financed construction, if only to protect the symbols of 
their own piety. As long as ‘infidel’ merchants paid their rents, they 
were perfectly acceptable tenants of such foundation-owned buildings, 
and neither founders nor administrators expressed any particular objec- 
tions against them!99, 

However another set of assumptions has it that the Ottoman state was 
willing to subordinate all ‘economic’ concerns to warfare, and that in 
this context, the commercial interests of its own subjects, and even those 
of the Ottoman elite, counted for relatively little. Where foreign mer- 
chants were concerned, this attitude could have a variety of repercus- 
sions. As the preceding discussions have shown, under certain circum- 
stances, alien traders were regarded as possible threats to the Empire’s 
war-making capacities, namely when they tried to export goods consid- 
ered to be of military value. But these foreigners could also be consid- 
ered as welcome additions to the Ottoman marketplace, as the goods 
they brought into the Empire directly or indirectly facilitated the provi- 
sioning of court and armies. Moreover as the balance of trade in this 
period was favorable to the Ottomans, European merchants were signif- 
icant providers of gold and silver, the very sinews of war. Thus from the 
viewpoint of those scholars who regard the Ottoman ruling group as 


18 Ogier Ghiselin van BOESBECK, Vier brieven over het gezantshap naar Turkije, ed. 


Zweder von Martels, tr. Michel Goldsteen, Hilversum, Verloren, 1994, p. 50-51, discusses 
Riistem Pasa’s talent for putting in order the finances of Süleyman the Magnificent. 

For some references to this Grand Vizier’s pious foundations and thus, indirectly, to 
his properties, compare the relevant articles in İslâm Ansiklopedisi, Islam Aleminin 
Coğrafya, Etnografya ve Biyografya Lugatı by Şinasi ALTUNDAG and Şerafettin Turan, as 
well as in EJ, by Christine WOODHEAD. For Rüstem Pasa’s previous ownership of the fair- 
grounds of Dolyan compare MD 85, p. 112 (1041/1631-32). 

10 In Aleppo, khans belonging to pious foundations established by Ottoman digni- 
taries even could be leased to foreign merchants and consuls on a long-term basis. Thus 
the French had rented such a khan, see Paul Masson, Histoire du commerce français dans 
le Levant au xviir siècle, Paris, Hachette, 1896, p. 378, and had done so long before the 
eighteenth century. 
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geared mainly to warfare, the “provisionist’ mentality of Sultans and 
viziers presented foreign merchants with a wedge which opened the door 
permitting the latters’ intrusion into the Ottoman polity!!°. This was to 
become a major issue mainly in the centuries following 1600. But cer- 
tain exposed industries, such as the cost-intensive silk manufacture of 
Bursa, experienced the rough winds of European competition already in 
the late sixteenth century!!!. 

This debate basically hinges around the problem to what extent the 
Ottoman ruling group understood the changes in commercial structures 
which were being brought about by the ‘new’ economic actors of the 
late sixteenth century, particularly the English!!?. Many Ottomanist 
scholars probably would consider today that this issue is only marginally 
relevant to the period to be covered here, namely the late sixteenth cen- 
tury. Put differently, between 1550 and 1600 there were perhaps fewer 
changes due to European traders active on Ottoman territory, and which 
would have demanded the immediate attention of a responsible Ottoman 
official, than had been assumed about thirty years ago. Certainly Venice, 
the Ottomans’ old enemy and trading partner, was in considerable diffi- 
culty, particularly because of English competition!!5. But then Venice’s 
obvious and well-documented economic problems would not have 


110 A recent study of Ottoman warfare has concluded that these difficulties did not 
prevent the Ottoman ‘war machine’ from functioning satisfactorily, and this well into the 
seventeenth century: Rhoads MURPHEY, Ottoman Warfare, 1500-1700, London, UCL 
Press, 1999. 

111 CIZAKGA, “Price History and the Bursa Silk Industry ”, op. cit. 

112 This revision has a good deal to do with the understanding that the Asian land 
routes remained well-travelled long after 1600, in spite of all the advantages possessed by 
the chartered companies of England and Holland. For a ‘classic’ statement of the older 
interpretation compare Niels STEENSGAARD, The Asian Trade Revolution of the Seven- 
teenth Century, The East India Companies and the Decline of the Caravan Trade, 
Chicago, London, Chicago University Press, 1973. A significant challenge has come from 
Stephen Frederic DALE, Indian Merchants and Eurasian Trade, 1600-1750, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1994; Rudolph MATHEE, The Politics of Trade in Safavid 
Iran, Silk for Silver 1600-1730, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1999, p. 53-55, 
and Ina BAGHDIANTZ-Mc CABE, The Shah’s Silk for Europe’s Silver, The Eurasian Trade 
of the Julfa Armenians in Safavid Iran and India (1530-1750), Atlanta/Georgia, Scholars 
Press and University of Pennsylvania, 1999, p. 31. All these recent works stress the con- 
tinuing importance of caravan routes. 

113 This was a favorite research topic in the 1960s and 1970s, compare Brian PULLAN 
ed., Crisis and Change in the Venetian Economy in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, London, Methuen & Co, 1968, and Richard TILDEN Rapp, Industry and Economic 
Decline in Seventeenth-Century Venice, Cambridge MA, Harvard University Press, 1976. 
For a recent study of this kind see Maria FUSARO, Uva passa, Una guerra commerciale 
tra Venezia e Inghilterra (1540-1640), Venezia, Il Cardo, 1996. 
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seemed very threatening to a contemporary observer forming part of 
Istanbul’s political elite. After all, the trade routes to India through the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean remained open to Ottoman merchants!!*. For 
it was only historians of our own time who were to see the affinities 
between the Venetian and Ottoman politico-economic systems, and in 
some instances, even came to view the two polities as standing and 
falling together!!5, 


IN CONCLUSION : AVENUES OF POSSIBLE RESEARCH 


Scholars attempting to gain a sense of what the Ottoman elite thought 
of the changing situation in international commerce during the closing 
years of the sixteenth century are not having an easy time, due to the 
limitations of the surviving sources!!9. As we have seen, whatever 
notions we do possess have laboriously been pieced together from ahid- 
names, political correspondences with western European rulers, sultanic 
rescripts issued upon the requests of foreign ambassadors and intra- 
Empire official correspondence aimed at curbing the export of forbidden 
goods. Furthermore much of the surviving evidence dates from the 
period after 1600, because it was only then that Ottoman officials began 
to document their reactions to the presence of western and central Euro- 
peans in separate registers (ecnebi defterleri), devoted purely to the 
affairs of foreigners. Many unknowns thus remain. 

Ahidnames have been extensively studied, indeed it is not an exagger- 
ation to say that questions linked with these grants of privilege figure 
among the best-known issues in Ottoman history. This, clearly is due, to 
name only work undertaken during the last thirty years, to the efforts of 
Inalcik with respect to the ahidname issue in its entirety, Zachariadou 


114 HANNA, Making Big Money, op. cit., p. 77-84. 

115 When it came to controlling the grain trade, this similarity between Ottomans and 
Venetians is particularly apparent; compare Lütfi GÜÇER, “Osmanlı İmparatorluğunda 
Hububat Ticaretinin Tabi Olduğu Kayıtlar,” İstanbul Üniversitesi İktisat Fakültesi Mec- 
muası, 13, 1951-52, p. 79-98, and AYMARD, Venise, Raguse et le commerce du blé. 

Among historians who have commented on this similarity in a more general fashion, 
see Renzo PACI, La “Scala” di Spalato e il commercio veneziano nei Balcani fra Cinque 
e Seicento, Venice, Deputazione di Storia Patria per le Venezie, 1971, p. 20, and more 
recently Molly GREENE, A Shared World, Christians and Muslims in the Early Modern 
Mediterranean, Princeton NJ, Princeton University Press, 2000, p. 205. 

116 This problem has plagued Daniel GOFFMAN when writing his recent study, Britons 
in the Ottoman Empire, 1642-1660, Washington University Press, 1998, p. 11. 
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for pre- and proto-Ottoman southwestern Anatolia, Poumarède for 
France, Skilliter and Ménage for England, de Groot for Holland, The- 
unissen for Venice and, most recently, Kolodziejczyk for Poland!!7, 

But when it comes to discussing the attitudes of the Sultans’ admin- 
istrators in a less ‘document-oriented’ mode, the Ottoman perspective 
on ‘infidel’ merchants is still sorely neglected, if only because advance 
in this field depends so much on ‘chance’ finds of documents!!8, That 
foreign merchants only exceptionally occur in the kadis’ registers has 
not facilitated the historian’s task exactly. Moreover Ottomanists have 
tended to place special emphasis on matters internal to the Empire, not 
only because the sources orient us that way, but also because we have 
come to understand that in the years before 1600, foreign trade was 
important but certainly not decisive for the functioning of the Ottoman 
economy. Historians of the 1970s and 1980s have focused on smug- 
gling and particularly the exportation of war-related goods, and the 
implied threat which foreign merchants thus posed to the Empire’s eco- 
nomic equilibrium. But given the limitations of our source material, by 
now it is hard to say anything very novel on this particular issue. The 
publication of original documents, which due to the efforts of both 
Venetian and Turkish scholars, has proceeded apace during the last 
seven years, has made the relevant evidence much more accessible than 
it used to be!!9, 

Given this situation, it is certainly not by chance that during the 
1990s, scholars interested in pre-Tanzimat Ottoman relations with west- 
ern and central Europe have increasingly concentrated upon the seven- 
teenth and especially the eighteenth century, where documentation, both 
Ottoman and French or English, is so much more ample. Moreover we 
have come to understand that regional identities in the economic field 
continued to exist even when imperial centralization was at its height, 
but of course this issue is much more easily studied with respect to the 


117 INALCIK, “Imtiyazat” in El; ZACHARIADOU, Trade and Crusade; POUMAREDE, 
“Justifier l’injustifiable” and idem, “ Négocier auprès de la Sublime Porte” ; SKILLITER, 
William Harborne, Ménage, “The Capitulation of 1580”; de Groot, The Ottoman Em- 
pire and the Dutch Republic; THEUNISSEN, ‘“Ottoman-Venetian Diplomatics” ; KOŁOD- 
ZIEJCZYK, Ottoman-Polish Diplomatic Relations, op. cit. 

118 Literary texts, such as captivity reports and other travel accounts, also may yield 
snatches of valuable information. Compare Cemal KAFADAR, “ Self and Others : the Diary 
of a Dervish in Seventeenth-century Istanbul and First-person Narratives in Ottoman Lit- 
erature,” Studia Islamica, LXIX, 1989, p. 121-150. 

119 Compare PEDANI FABRIS, J documenti turchi, op. cit., and the publications of 
Miihimme registers in note 15. 
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eighteenth century. We thus observe a certain decline of interest in the 
‘classical’ period, and a corresponding increase of concern with the pre- 
viously so much maligned period of ‘decline’. 

But if we wish to advance our understanding of sixteenth-century 
Ottoman attitudes, what can we do? In my view, the time has come to 
pay more attention to Ottoman documents surviving in European 
archives, especially those of Venice. For here we often find evidence of 
the political bargaining undertaken not in the name of the Sultans them- 
selves, but in that of Grand Viziers and provincial governors. These less 
official texts are often more instructive than rescripts issued under the 
rulers’ tugra, for in the last-named, it was customary to emphasize 
claims to world domination, and downplay anything as sordid as a bal- 
ancing of mutual interests. Yet channels for ‘give and take’ did exist. A 
recent study has made it clear that quite a few more or less ‘subter- 
ranean’ links between the Ottoman world and Venice were formed dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, and from our viewpoint, these will repay fur- 
ther exploration!°. It would also appear that in spite of intensive 
research, the archives of Dubrovnik have not as yet yielded up all their 
treasures!!, To a degree, the Ottoman materials surviving in these and 
other archives may help us understand the complicated negotiations, 
subterfuges and tergiversations which form the stuff of real political and 
commercial relations, and which go beyond the rather stereotyped provi- 
sions of the ahidnames. 


120 Maria Pia PEDANI FABRIS, “ Safiye’s Household and Venetian Diplomacy,” Tur- 
cica, 32, 2000, p. 9-32. 

121 For a recent contribution see Bosko I. Bosovic, Raguse et l’Empire ottoman (1430- 
1520), Paris, Association Pierre Belon, 1998. 
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Suraiya FAROQHI, Attitudes des Ottomans envers les marchands de la Chrétienté 
latine avant 1600 


Ces dernières décennies, les études sur les activités des marchands étrangers 
dans l’Empire ottoman à «l’époque classique » se sont multipliées. Des travaux 
sur les réactions des sultans ottomans à cette présence envahissante des Véni- 
tiens, Génois, Français ou Anglais, existent aussi maintenant. Les tentatives du 
gouvernement du sultan pour empêcher l’exportation de «marchandises pro- 
hibées» considérées comme stratégiques, par exemple le coton, les cuirs et 
surtout les blés sont maintenant relativement bien connues. De nombreux 
aspects de l’attitude des Ottomans à l’égard du commerce avec les étrangers 
continuent cependant à nous échapper. 

Pour élargir quelque peu notre horizon, le présent travail met en lumière les 
connivences entre marchands étrangers et sujets ottomans : marchands locaux en 
quête de prix meilleurs que ceux offerts par les fournisseurs de l’armée ou de la 
capitale, ou fermiers de douanes cherchant à attirer le plus grand nombre de 
trafiquants dans les ports dont ils avaient la responsabilité. Le commerce de 
luxe, surtout avec Venise, était aussi en mesure de susciter la bienveillance de 
certains dirigeants ottomans. Pendant la période antérieure à 1600, le commerce 
avec l’étranger était certainement d’une importance tout à fait marginale pour 
l’ensemble de l’économie ottomane. Mais, excepté l’approvisionnement de 
quelques marchandises de luxe, des considérations politiques et, surtout, le désir 
de se forger des alliances contre les Habsbourgs, ont contribué à rendre la classe 
dirigeante ottomane relativement bienveillante envers les marchands étrangers. 


Suraiya FAROQHI, Ottoman Attitudes towards Merchants from Latin Christen- 
dom before 1600 


During the last few decades, a good deal of work has been done on the activi- 
ties of foreign merchants in the Ottoman Empire of the «classical age», and 
also on Ottoman reactions to the foreign presence. We now possess detailed 
studies of the ahidnames or capitulations granted by the sultans to foreign 
potentates, which contain provisions for the protection of merchants. Ottoman 
attempts to prevent the exportation of goods which might prove to be of strate- 
gic value also are now relatively well understood, and the same thing applies to 
the more or less successful attempts of European merchants to load their ships 
with cotton, leather and wheat, in spite of especially stringent prohibitions con- 
cerning the latter. Yet, in spite of all this, our understanding of the Ottoman per- 
spective on foreign trade is still quite limited. 

In an attempt to broaden our horizons, the present paper deals with the com- 
munity of interests which might exist between foreign traders and individual 
Ottomans, be they local merchants or tax farmers intent on maximizing customs 
revenues. In addition, the trade in luxury goods, especially with Venice, some- 
times created an interest in the prosperity of foreign trade on the part of indi- 
vidual members of the ruling group. While in the centuries before 1600, 
exchanges with the outside world remained quite marginal to the Ottoman 
economy as a whole, a concern for the provisioning of the sultanic court, and 
also the desire to win allies against the Spanish and Austrian Habsburgs, 
resulted in a relatively positive official attitude towards foreign traders. 


Eric DURSTELER 


COMMERCE AND COEXISTENCE: 


VENETO-OTTOMAN TRADE 
IN THE EARLY MODERN ERA” 


uring the early modern period, the fortunes of Venice and the Ottoman 
Empire were tightly intertwined, geographically, politically and economi- 
cally. Commercially, Venice continued to be the most important European 
trading partner of the Ottomans into the early seventeenth century, and 
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Albèri 


APC 
BAC 
CapiXLett 
CollRel 
DocTR 
IngStat 
LSTR 
NotTest 
SDC 
SDCop 
SDelC 
SMar 
SV 
VSM 
Xsavi 


E. Albèri, Relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti al senato, serie III, vol. I- 
III (Florence, 1840-55) 

Archivi propri — Costantinopoli 

Bailo a Costantinopoli 

Capi del consiglio di dieci—Lettere di ambasciatori 
Collegio—Relazioni 

Documenti Turchi 

Inquisitori di Stato 

Lettere e scritture turchesche 

Notarile —Testamenti 

Senato Dispacci— Costantinopoli 

Senato Dispacci— Copie Moderne 

Senato Deliberazioni — Costantinopoli 

Senato- Mar 

Studi veneziani 

V Savi alla mercanzia 

Dieci savi alle decime in Rialto 
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relied heavily on grain shipments from Ottoman lands. From 1500 on, the 
relationship of these two states was characterized by peaceful, if guarded, 
coexistence, punctuated by brief periods of open hostility. Despite this real- 
ity, treatments of Veneto-Ottoman relations tend to be sketched in stark, 
binary outlines—East/West, Muslim/Christian, Venetian/Turk—which 
assume conflict, antagonism and hostility were at the root of relations 
across seemingly inviolable cultural boundaries. This dichotomous picture 
has been projected onto discussions of Veneto-Ottoman commerce, which 
have assumed that, despite the importance of their commercial relationship, 
there was little or no significant interaction between Ottomans and Vene- 
tians. This situation was due to Muslim aversion to contact with infidel 
Christians and travel in Christian lands and to Christian preference for trade 
with their co-religionists. Any trade that did exist, according to this com- 
mon view, was carried out through minority intermediaries—usually Jew- 
ish, Greek, and Christian subjects of the sultan. Individuals and groups, in 
this world, seem to exist in self-contained, cultural vacuums which reside 
in proximity to each other, but rarely experience any meaningful exchange. 

Recently, scholars have begun to call into question this reductive view 
of inter-cultural as well as commercial exchanges in the early modern 
Mediterranean, and to suggest that it masks a much more complex real- 
ity!. My objective in this essay is to examine commercial relations 
between Venetian and Ottoman merchants in a specific time and place as 
a means of illuminating the disjuncture between the traditional view of 
this commercial relationship based on abstract generalizations, and that 
which was actually experienced. The focus will be on the Venetian trad- 
ing nation in Constantinople? in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 


! See as representative examples, Cemal KAFADAR, “A Death in Venice (1575): Ana- 
tolian Muslim Merchants Trading in the Serenissima,” Journal of Turkish Studies, 10, 
1986, p. 208-10; Id., “The Ottomans and Europe,” in Handbook of European History, 
1400-1600, eds. Thomas A. BRADY, Jr., Heiko A. OBERMAN, James D. TRACY, Leiden- 
New York, Brill, 1994; Palmira BRUMMETT, Ottoman Seapower and Levantine Diplo- 
macy, Albany, State University of New York Press, 1994; Bruce MASTERS, Christians 
and Jews in the Ottoman Arab World, London, Cambridge University Press, 2001; 
Daniel GoFFMAN, Britons in the Ottoman Empire, 1642-1660, Seattle, University of 
Washington Press, 1998; Edhem ELDEM, Daniel GoFFMAN and Bruce MASTERS, The 
Ottoman City between East and West: Aleppo, Izmir, and Istanbul, Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1999. 

2 Venetians, while acknowledging that the Ottomans often called their capital Istan- 
bul, invariably called the city Constantinople. Thus, in deference to these records, which 
form the core of my study, I have elected to reproduce the language they use. On the issue 
of what to call the Ottoman capital, see Steven Runciman, “ Constantinople-Istanbul, ” 
Revue des études sud-est européennes, 7, 1969, p. 205-08. 
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centuries which, because of the rich documentary trail that has survived, 
provides us an important and quite unique window into an area about 
which we know comparatively little, namely the nature of day-to-day 
interactions between Ottoman and Venetian merchants*. By focusing on 
a local microcosm of this larger relationship, an altogether different and 
hopefully more accurate image comes into focus, which more precisely 
depicts the mechanisms and dynamics of this relationship, and the extent 
and character of peaceful Veneto-Ottoman commercial contacts. 


THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF MEDITERRANEAN COMMERCE 


The historical roots of the binary view of early modern Mediterranean 
commerce are deep. Among contemporary, European travelers to the 
eastern Mediterranean it was a common assumption that “Turks” did 
not engage in trade, and instead depended on non-Muslim intermedi- 
aries. The English traveler, Fynes Moryson, for example, reported that 
“ All the precious traffick of Turkey, by reason of the inhabitants sloth- 
fulnesse, is in the hands of Jewes and of Christians, and was long in the 
sole hands of the Venetians.” He continues: Turks “traded in Natolia, 
and other parts of their owne Empire... but they take no voyage by sea 
into forraigne parts, excepting some few that come to Venice.... So as 
the Jewes, the Greeks subject to the Turks, and other confederate Chris- 
tians, exporting their commodities, they themselves have very few 
ships.” A Venetian source states it more bluntly: “Turks are not mer- 
chants,” an idea which recurs in many Venetian documents. The Scot- 
tish traveler William Lithgow observed in 1632, “the whole commerce 
of all commodities in Turkey is in the hands of Jewes and Christians, to 
wit Ragusans, Venetians, English, French, and Flamingo who so warily 
manage their business that they enjoyed the most profits of any trading 
there, disappointing the Turks owne subjects of their due and ordinary 
traficke ”{. 


3 Suraiya FAROQHI, “The Venetian Presence in the Ottoman Empire (1600-1630), ” 
Journal of European Economic History, 15, 1986, p. 346; also Salo WITTMAYER BARON, 
A Social and Religious History of the Jews, New York, Columbia University Press, 2nd 
ed., 1983, 18, p. 233-46. 

4 Fynes MORYSON, An Itinerary. Containing his ten Yeeres Travell through the Twelve 
Dominions of Germany, Bohmerland, Sweitzerland, Netherland, Denmarke, Poland, 
Italy, Turkey, France, England, Scotland, and Ireland, London, John Beale, 1617; reprint 
Glasgow, James MacLehose and Sons, 1907, 4, p. 122, 125; Museo Correr, PD 740 c. 2, 
cited in Donatella CALABI, “Gli stranieri e la città,” in Storia di Venezia, vol. 5, eds. 
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This picture of Mediterranean commerce permeates influential nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century works on the Ottoman Empire, such 
as Hammer and Iorga, and on Mediterranean trade, such as Wilhelm 
Heyd, in part because of their authors’ reliance on travel narratives. 
Heyd maintains, for example, that “ Turks... had no taste for trade... but 
rather [an] insatiable passion for conquest”5. In Gibb’s and Bowen’s 
Islamic Society and the West we find fundamentally the same view : they 
write, “the European trade was entirely in the hands of Christians (Euro- 
pean and Levantine) and Jews”®. This vision of Mediterranean com- 
merce undergirds the work of Robert Mantran, the great scholar of 
seventeenth century Constantinople as well. He argues that Muslims 
found commerce with non-Muslims “repugnant,” and thus avoided 
travel to trade outside the dar al-Islam. Foreign, non-Muslim merchants 
did travel to Constantinople and other Islamic ports, but they traded 
through intermediaries because the chance to do business with fellow 
Christians of any stripe created a climate of comprehension that could 
never be duplicated with Asiatic Muslims who had a different language, 
religion and culture’. 

This way of conceptualizing complex cultural and commercial inter- 
actions similarly informs the work of the influential English-language 
scholar of Islam, Bernard Lewis. He argues that Ottoman-Muslims 
attempted systematically to avoid what he calls the “dirty trades ” — 
banking, diplomacy, commerce, in short anything that involved “ deal- 
ing with foreigners, [who were] seen by strict Muslims as tainted and 
dangerous to the[ir] souls”. They “were preserved from contact and, as 
they saw it, contamination by a large class of intermediaries ” composed 


Alberto TENENTI and Ugo Tucci, Rome, Istituto della enciclopedia italiana Treccani, 
1991, 5, p. 933; William LITAGOW, The Totall Discourse of the Rare Adventures and 
Painfull Peregrinations of long Nineteen Years Travayles from Scotland to the Most 
Famous Kingdoms in Europe, Asia and Africa, London, Nicholas Okes, 1632; reprint, 
Glasgow, J. MacLehose, 1906, 148, cited in BARON, A Social and Religious History of the 
Jews, 18, p. 243. 

5 Wilhelm HEYD, Histoire du commerce du Levant au Moyen Age, Leipzig, Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1923, 2, p. 349. 

6 H.A.R. GIBB and Harold Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, Oxford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950, 1, p. 308. 

7 See for example, Robert MANTRAN, Istanbul dans la seconde moitié du xvir siècle, 
Paris, Librairie Adrien Maisonneuve, 1962, p. 448-52; Id., Istanbul au siècle de Soliman 
le Magnifique ; Id., Histoire d’Istanbul (np: Fayard, 1996); Id., “ Minoritaires, métiers et 
marchands étrangers à Istanbul aux xvI° et xvi siècles,” in Minorités techniques et 
métiers: Actes de la Table Ronde du GIS Méditerranée, Abbaye de Sénanque 1978, Lon- 
don, Variorum, 1984, p.130-32. 
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of non-Muslim subjects, manumitted slaves, refugees, and renegades 
who “served as a cushion, or perhaps more precisely as an insulation 
protecting the host Muslim society from the culture shock of European 
impact ”*. This notion is evident in the work of numerous other scholars 
as well”. 

The issue of whether Ottoman-Muslim merchants ought to have con- 
tact outside their cultural sphere was, of course, also widely debated 
among medieval and early modern Muslim scholars. Some writers for- 
bade any trade with the infidel, who might use profits to pursue war 
against Islam. Others maintained that trade and travel to the West was 
permissible only to get food in time of shortage. One school of thought 
held that Muslims could travel outside dar al-Islam only to ransom Mus- 
lim captives. Still other Quranic scholars believed that it was acceptable 
to travel abroad for trade, as well as to accept infidels into Muslim lands 
for the same purpose!”. Clearly there existed no single attitude in the 
Islamic world toward trade with outsiders. One reason Muslims were 
discouraged from venturing abroad was the intolerance, amply demon- 
strated over one thousand years of shared history, of Christians for Mus- 
lims. Another danger was that exposure to the tainting influence of the 
West would induce conversions among peripatetic Muslims, something 
which did occur often enough to be a concern!!. Interestingly, this same 


> 


8 Benjamin BRAUDE and Bernard LEWIS, “Introduction,” in Christians and Jews in 
the Ottoman Empire: The Functioning of a Plural Society, vol.1, eds., Benjamin Braude 
and Bernard Lewis, New York, Holmes and Meier Publishers, 1982, 1, p. 9; Bernard 
Lewis, Islam and the West, New York-Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1993, p. 32. 
Braude elsewhere has suggested additional motivations for what he terms the ethnic 
trading system: Cross network trading brought the threat of litigation before an alien 
court, and the ethnic trading system helped cut trading costs by providing “ protection, 
negotiation, intelligence and enforcement.” Benjamin BRAUDE, “ Venture and Faith in the 
Commercial Life of the Ottoman Balkans, 1500-1650,” International History Review 7, 
1985, p. 528-9, 541. 

° A similiar view of Mediterranean commerce is apparent in Stoianovich’s work on 
the early modern Balkans: he maintains that Ottoman capitulations were intended to 
facilitate European-Ottoman commerce not so much by extending privileges to European 
states but by taking advantage of the services of European merchants whose presence 
spared Muslims having to enter dar al-Harb. Traian STOIANOVICH, “ Cities, Capital Accu- 
mulation, and the Ottoman Balkan Command Economy, 1500-1800,” in Cities and the 
Rise of States in Europe, A.D. 1000 to 1800, eds. Charles Tilly and Wim P. Blockmans, 
Boulder, Westview Press, 1994, p. 79-80. 

10 Lewis, Islam and the West, 49. 

!! BRAUDE, “Venture and Faith,” p. 537. There are several cases in the Venetian 
records of Ottoman-Muslim factors converting to Christianity, and absconding with the 
goods of their employer. One case involved a merchant’s son who converted. SDC, b. 18, 
c. 172r, 12 Nov 1583, Gianfrancesco Morosini to Senate; SDe/C, b. 5, 11 Aug 1582, Sen- 
ate to Bailo and Ambassador. 
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argument was used in discouraging the travel of young Europeans to 
Muslim lands. 

If the theological explanation for a seeming lack of Muslim commer- 
cial involvement with Europe is not entirely convincing, some have 
advanced an even more problematic, ethno-cultural interpretation. This 
depicts the “ Turks” as warrior steppe peoples who had no inclination to 
sea travel or trade. Thus, the powerful Ottoman navy and merchant fleet, 
was manned not by Ottoman-Muslims, but by minority subjects more 
inclined to seafaring, such as the Greeks. While the “Turks” wanted to 
make Constantinople the economic center of the Mediterranean, as 
steppe warriors with little commercial acumen, they relied on minority 
subjects with a strong background in trade!?. A variant on this view 
acknowledges that some European Muslims did trade in the dar al- 
Harb, but implies that these newer adherents to Islam were somehow 
less Muslim than their Asiatic co-religionists, and thus more inclined to 
travel abroad!3. 

In recent years, however, the power of this paradigm has been chal- 
lenged by a number of Ottoman scholars, who have expressed a “ grow- 
ing discomfort with this view,” which they term in generational terms as 
representing “an older school of thought” 14. Chief among these new his- 
torians is Cemal Kafadar, who has argued that there is no evidence of any 
action or law by Ottoman political or religious authorities aimed at stop- 
ping Ottoman-Muslim merchants from trading with foreigners in or out 
of the empire. On the contrary, he has found traces of significant, long- 
term mercantile operations involving Ottoman-Muslims trading outside 

12 Heyp, Histoire du commerce du Levant, 2, p. 349; MANTRAN, Istanbul au siècle de 
Soliman, p. 31; MANTRAN, “ Minoritaires, métiers et marchands,” p. 128. Even the doyen 
of Ottoman historians, Halil Inalcik, supported this view in his earlier work, though more 
recently he has altered this position. See his “ Capital Formation in the Ottoman Empire, ” 
Journal of Economic History, 29, 1969, p. 112-13, 135-6. For a stimulating and convinc- 
ing challenge to this dated ethno-cultural paradigm, see BRUMMETT, Ottoman Seapower 
and Levantine Diplomacy. 

13 BRAUDE, “ Venture and Faith,” p. 540. 

14 Cemal KAFADAR, “When Coins Turned into Drops of Dew and Bankers Became 
Robbers of Shadows: The Boundaries of Ottoman Economic Imagination at the End of 
the Sixteenth-Century,” Ph.D diss., McGill University, 1986, 17; /d., “A Death in 
Venice,” p. 191. Kafadar’s dissertation and article have been seminal in reorienting the 
discussion of this question, and his view has now generally been accepted among the 
Ottoman historical community. See for example, Suraiya FAROQHI, “In Search of 
Ottoman History,” Journal of Peasant Studies, 18, 1991, p. 225-26, which represents 
something of a change from Faroghi’s earlier views that Ottoman-Muslims disliked deal- 


ing with foreign merchants, and thus often left this to non-Muslim officials (emin) and tax 
farmers (miiltezim). FAROQHI, “The Venetian Presence in the Ottoman Empire,” p. 348. 
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dar al-Islam, which enjoyed governmental protection and full legal rights 
under Islamic law. Other scholars have echoed this position, showing the 
presence of Muslim merchants in Venice, for example, already in the 
fourteenth century, as well as extensive direct commerce between 
Ottoman Muslims and Genoese in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries!*. 
Indeed, Maxime Rodinson sees in commerce an engine for increased cul- 
tural interaction and even comprehension. He has suggested that the 
growing factual knowledge of Islam in the late medieval and early 
modern periods was driven in good measure by the growth in Muslim/ 
Christian commercial contacts and “the quest for commercial profit” 6. 


EARLY MODERN VENETO-OTTOMAN COMMERCE 


That early modern Ottoman-Muslims were extensively and directly 
involved in face-to-face commerce with Venetian merchants throughout 
the Mediterranean is amply, indeed exhaustively borne out by a wide 
range of Venetian records!’. Indeed, Venetian records suggest clearly 


!5 KAFADAR, “A Death in Venice,” p. 210-12; Bruce MASTERS, “ Trading Diasporas 
and ‘Nations’: The Genesis of National Identities in Ottoman Aleppo,” International 
History Review, 9, 1987, p. 346-7; Brunehild IMHAUS, Le minoranze orientali a Venezia, 
1300-1510, Rome, Il veltro editrice, 1997; Kate FLEET, European and Islamic Trade in 
the Early Ottoman State: The Merchants of Genoa and Turkey, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1999, 22 passim. Maria Pia Pedani Fabris has similarly convincingly 
challenged the view that Muslims diplomats rarely traveled to Christian lands, but rather 
used minority intermediaries, especially Jews. She has documented many cases of Mus- 
lim representatives of the Porte, more than Jews or other minorities, who regularly 
appeared in Venice in the sixteenth century. Maria Pia PEDANI, In nome del Gran Signore, 
Venice, Deputazione editrice, 1994, viii, 23. 

16 Maxime RODINSON, Europe and the Mystique of Islam, Seattle, University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1987, p. 19-24, 40. 

17 See for example BAC, b. 347, Scritture di Turchi da 7 May 1627 a 10 Oct 1629, 
which contains a list of a dozen Ottoman-Muslims and describes the nature of their trans- 
actions in Venice. The potential of Venice’s notarial records for a study of Veneto- 
Ottoman commerce, and indeed intercourse of all sorts, is great. The challenge, of course, 
is finding the Ottoman needles in the vast haystack of notarial documents. A small sam- 
pling of representative documents can be found in the notarial acts of Girolamo Spinelli 
who seems to have been the favored notary among Muslim merchants, and many Vene- 
tians who traded in Constantinople. See Notarile—Atti, r. 11913, c. 269, 24 Dec 1592; r. 
11914, c. 141, 16 Mar 1593; r. 11915, c. 38, 28 Jan 1593 MV; r. 11915, c. 62, 14 Feb 
1593 MV; r. 11915, c. 71-3, 14 Feb 1593 MV; r. 11915, c. 193, 2 May 1594; r. 11915, 
c. 214, 16 May 1594; r. 11917, c. 469, 9 Nov 1596; r. 11921, c. 397, 20 Sept 1600; r. 
11927, c. 419, 16 June 1606; r. 11928, c. 175, 17 Mar 1607; r. 11928, c. 864, 28 Nov 
1607; r. 11929, c. 566, 27 Sept 1608; r. 11932, c. 7, 1 Feb 1610 MV; r. 11933, cc. 547- 
8, 25 Aug 1611. I am grateful to Vittorio Mandelli for these citations. 
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that the Ottoman trade was one of the few sectors of the city’s economy 
which remained relatively “immune” from the commercial troubles that 
became apparent in the late sixteenth century!8. Appearances of 
Ottoman-Muslim merchants in the chancellory protocols of the Venetian 
nation in Constantinople are so common as to preclude a systematic con- 
sideration. Despite the numbers of traders who appear in Venetian 
records, however, it is difficult to paint a comprehensive picture of indi- 
vidual merchants and their trade networks. This is complicated by the 
notational inconsistencies of the Venetian secretaries and notaries, who 
regularly referred to Muslim merchants by their given names only, with 
no reference to parentage or provenance, and who struggled to Latinize 
unfamiliar names!?. And too, these Venetian records only allow a partial 
picture to emerge, one which must be supplemented by Ottoman docu- 
ments. Despite these limitations, the experiences of several merchants 
emerge quite clearly from the documentary record, and provide us with 
strong evidence of the nature and extent of Veneto-Ottoman commercial 
contacts?0, 

One such merchant was Celebi Mehmed Reis of Ankara, whom the 
sources describe as turco. Mehmed maintained a wide-ranging com- 
mercial network between Ankara, Constantinople, Venice, and Can- 
dia: he dealt primarily in woollen and silk cloths, leather, foodstuffs, 
and money transfers?!. He began shipping goods to Venice immedi- 
ately following the end of the War of the Holy League in 1573, and 
may well have been involved in trade prior to, and perhaps even dur- 
ing the war when trade was only temporarily and partially inter- 
rupted?2. His chief contact in Venice was Lorenzo Girardi, one of the 
city’s most important merchants, whom he addressed in letters as 


!8 Giorgio VERCELLIN, “ Mercanti turchi e sensali a Venezia,” SV 9, 1980, p. 45. 

1% One Muslim merchant active in Venice in the late sixteenth century, was referred to 
as Amza, Stamza, Camza and Hamza Cavu’. On him, see below. 

20 On the importance of the Venetian archives for Ottoman history, see KAFADAR, 
“The Ottomans and Europe,” 1, p. 629; Robert MANTRAN, “ Venise, centre d’informa- 
tions sur les Turcs,” in Venezia, centro di mediazione tra oriente e occidente (secoli xv- 
xvi): aspetti e problemi, vol. 1, eds. Hans-Georg Beck, Manoussos Manoussacas, 
Agostino Pertusi, Florence, Olschki editore, 1977, p. 112, 114-15. Also Tayyib GOxKBIL- 
GIN, “Le relazioni Veneto-turche nell’età di Solimano il Magnifico,” I Veltro 2-4, 1979, 
p. 277. 

2! BAC, b. 264, reg. 425, cc. 94r-v, 23 July 1583. 

2 Miihimme Defterleri, 14, p. 720, Başbakanlık Arşivi, Istanbul, cited in Kafadar, “A 
Death in Venice,” p. 201; Frederic C. LANE, Venice, A Maritime Republic, Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973, p. 292-94. 
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“amico carissimo Signor Lorenzo ”?. Perhaps they had met in Venice 
or Constantinople, though both generally traded through agents, often 
family members. Mehmed usually sent his goods to Venice with, as he 
called them, “my men,” including his brother-in-law, Yusuf Celebi. 
He also retained a number of agents in Galata, including Ottoman Jew- 
ish and Christian subjects. 

Mehmed’s relationship with Girardi is revealing: he considered the 
Venetian “a good and loyal man,” and he authorized him to appear on 
his behalf before Venetian councils and to trade in his name without 
other intermediaries or official brokers. By circumventing the normal 
channels of trade, Mehmed was obviously trying to avoid incurring 
additional costs. To protect his interests further, Mehmed had an agent 
in Galata register an official declaration in the Venetian chancellery stat- 
ing that Girardi owed him no money, and was authorized to buy and sell 
in his name. This agent, a Jew, also obtained a hiiccet from the kadi of 
Constantinople stating the same, and sent these to Venice to legitimate 
Girardi’s status as his representative. By utilizing both Venetian and 
Ottoman channels, a practice which the Venetian notarial records sug- 
gest was extremely common, Mehmed effectively nurtured and pro- 
tected his lucrative trade in the lagoon. By his own estimate, his com- 
merce annually brought more than 2000 ducats into Venice’s tax 
coffers”. 

At one point, Mehmed had to defend himself against Michel Membrè, 
the dragoman of the Venetian Chancellery, who he claimed was over- 
charging on the fees paid to him by all Ottoman merchants in Venice. 
Grievances against Membrè were quite common: in 1587 a number of 
“Turkish” merchants and brokers complained that Membrè, by monop- 
olizing the dragoman’s office, was profiting unfairly and to the detri- 
ment of Veneto-Ottoman commerce due to “the great quantity of mer- 
chandise belonging to these Turks that is conducted, purchased and sold, 
and which each day grows larger.” They argued that more dragomans 
were needed to better deal with this expanding market, and indeed, after 


233 On Girardi, see PEDANI, In nome del Gran Signore, p. 173; XSavi, b. 164, f. 974, 
31 Aug 1582; SMar, reg. 42, c. 86v, 24 Nov 1574; VSM—I, reg. 135, cc. 136r-v, 6 Sept 
1566; LSTR, b. 3, cc. 93r-94r, 28 Feb 1575, Sultan to Doge; LSTR, b. 3, cc. 105r-v, nd, 
Lorenzo Girardi to V Savi; his testament is in NotTest, b. 1192, f. 417, 26 May 1596. 

24 BAC, b. 264, reg. 425, cc. 132r-133v, 7 Feb 1583 (MV). The hiiccet is registered 
BAC, b. 264, reg. 425, cc. 167v-168r, 30 May 1584. For Mehmed’s letter to Girardi, see 
BAC, b. 264, reg. 424, cc. 31r-32r, 14 Aug 1584. 

25 VSM—I, reg. 138, cc. 17r-19r, 28 Sept 1587. 
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Membrè’s death two men were granted his office in response to the 
increased trade of Ottoman-Muslims in Venice”. 

Another Ottoman-Muslim merchant trading in Venice was Resul, an 
Aa, or sipahi, of the sultan, active from at least 1600 to 16207’. Resul 
Ağa traded on a larger scale than Mehmed: by his own account, he sent 
annually between Venice and Constantinople 550 bolts of camlets, forty 
bales of silk, 200 bales of wax, as well as other goods, and 20,000 ducats 
in cash, which brought in more than 700 ducats to Venice at the special 
two percent customs rate that Ottoman merchants enjoyed. In 1620 it 
was rumored that he had in Venice 8,000 ducats worth of goods— 
including wool and silk cloths, and paper—and cash”. He shipped his 
goods by caravan from Constantinople to Spalato (modern day Split), 
and then by ship to Venice, where at times he engaged a Jewish factor, 
at others a Venetian, and possibly a Muslim servant as well. In addition 
to this overland trade, he sent numerous ships to Candia??. Resul Aga 
and a number of other merchants lost a ship to corsairs in the Adriatic, 
which resulted in a protracted controversy that eventually became a 
threat to the Veneto-Ottoman peace, and ended in the execution of Mar- 
cantonio Borisi, the Venetian Grand Dragoman. Once this was resolved, 
however, and after Venice made a “gift” of 3,700 ducats to Resul, he 
quickly became deeply invested in Venetian commerce again, even lend- 
ing 3,000 ducats to the bailo who was unable to raise sufficient funds to 
cover his embassy’s expenses from within the Venetian trading nation”. 


COMMERCE AND OTTOMAN OFFICIALS 


Among the most active participants in international trade with Vene- 
tians and in Venice appear to have been Ottoman officials. Though they 


26 VSM—I, reg. 138, cc. 17r-19r, 28 Sept 1587; Ibid., 98r-v ff. On Membrè see Ver- 
cellin, “ Mercanti turchi e sensali a Venezia,” 73; Antonio Fabris, “ Artisanat et culture: 
Recherches sur la production vénitienne et le marché ottoman au xvr siècle,” Arab His- 
torical Review for Ottoman Studies 3-4, 1991, p. 59. 

27 BAC, b. 279, reg. 401, cc. 29v-30v, 30 Sept 1615. Resul Ağa appears to be the same 
person that is elsewhere referred to as Resul Celebi, a Sipahi of the sultan. 

28 SDCop, reg. 16, c. 31-33, 13 June 1620, Almoro Nani to Senate; BAC, b. 275, reg. 
393, c. 24v, 28 Sept 1606; SDCop, reg 15, cc. 232-33, 4 Feb 1619 (MV), Almoro Nani 
to Senate. 

29 SDCop, reg. 16, cc. 4-9, 14 June 1620, Almoro Nani to Senate; SDCop, reg. 16, 
c. 150, 9 Apr 1619, Almoro Nani to Senate ; SDC, b. 53, c. 398r, 10 Aug 1601, Agostino 
Nani to Senate; SDC, b. 98, cc. 362r-v, 22 Dec 1624, Giorgio Giustinian to Senate. 

30 SDCop, reg. 16, cc. 31-33, 13 June 1620, Almoro Nani to Senate; APC, b. 17, 
cc. 6r-v, 22 Aug 1620, Almoro Nani and Giorgio Giustinian to Senate. 
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rarely traveled outside the empire, they nonetheless engaged large 
amounts of capital in this lucrative enterprise. The importance and 
indeed the very existence of commercial dealings by the Ottoman elite 
has often been overlooked, indeed some scholars have argued that the 
“administrative bourgeoisie ” of upper and mid-level functionaries were 
first-class consumers, but uninvolved in commerce. More recently, 
Suraiya Faroqhi has tempered this position somewhat, allowing that 
occasionally important administrators used their privileges to profit from 
trade, but she argues that most Ottoman officials in the early modern 
period subscribed to Ibn Khaldiin’s view that “commercial activity on 
the part of the ruler is harmful to his subjects and ruinous to the tax rev- 
enue,” and that such involvement would lead to decline*!. 

Venetian notarial and diplomatic records, however, present com- 
pelling evidence that many Ottoman grandees did actively participate in 
trade, which suggests that views like Khaldûn’s may have been more 
prescriptive than descriptive. Naima, the great early modern Ottoman 
historian, acknowledged as much when he included political authority, 
emdret, as one of three main legitimate ways to gain wealth, the other 
two being agriculture and commerce. More recently, Metin Kunt has 
shown how an important Ottoman official of the seventeenth century, 
Dervis Pasa, was actively engaged in agriculture and commerce, and 
annually imported forty million akge of luxury goods alone, all non-tax- 
able. Dervis appears not to have been alone : Pegevi, a seventeenth cen- 
tury Ottoman historian, reported that in the previous century the income 
of frontier pasas and beys far exceeded that of the viziers, and de Groot 
has argued that if early modern Ottoman grandees ‘did not enter the 
marketplace in person... [they did understand] how to profit from for- 
eign trade,” and often retained merchants who traded for them, even in 
contraband if profitable*’. 

Officials’ involvement in commercial activities can be traced back at 
least to the conquest of Constantinople, when Candarli Halil Pasa traded 
with prominent Venetian merchants following the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Indeed, some gazis believed he had favored peace to advance his 


3! R. MANTRAN, “ Minoritaires, métiers et marchands,” p. 134-35; S. FAROQHI, “In 
Search of Ottoman History,” p. 225-26; Ibrahim KunT, “Dervis Mehmed Pasa, Vezir 
and Entrepreneur: A Study in Ottoman Political-Economic Theory and Practice,” Tur- 
cica, 9, 1987, p. 209-11. 

32 KunT, “Dervis Mehmed Pasa,” p. 202-05, 213; A.H. de Groot, The Ottoman 
Empire and the Dutch Republic: A History of the Earliest Diplomatic Relations, 1610- 
1630, Leiden-Istanbul, Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Institut, 1978, p. 196-7. 
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own business affairs. This early evidence of “Askeri entrepreneurial- 
ism” became more common in the sixteenth century. Both [brahim and 
Riistem Pasas, grand viziers under Siileyman Kanuni, had important 
commercial considerations, and Kafadar has found that, despite efforts 
to discourage it, even the famed janissary corps often engaged in com- 
merce, even in contraband goods*. Because Italian cities were willing to 
pay higher prices for grain than the capital’s command economy, a 
widespread illegal trade arose, involving timar holders, governors, janis- 
saries, and even the ulema, who could earn up to twenty percent above 
official grain prices by selling to Venetians**. As one historian has sug- 
gested, by the late sixteenth century “contraband carried the day,” and 
Ottoman officials were not opposed to benefitting from this economic 
situation, despite its real dangers : one vizier was executed, due in part to 
charges that he had stolen goods from the people and traded them in 
Christendom*. 

Venetian records provide widespread evidence of commercial invol- 
vement by Ottoman officials and soldiers. For example, a janissary, 
Mahmud, who had “a fruit shop in the Tophane,” is mentioned, as are 
several other janissaries who sent seventeen sacks of cotton to Venice, 
and were granted a customs’ exemption because they needed to leave for 
the Persian front. Another group of men who naturally tended toward 
commerce, Were the çavus, members of the Birun-u hiimayun, or the 
palace’s external service who, because of their frequent official travels 


33 KAFADAR, “A Death in Venice,” p. 193-4; Id., “On the Purity and Corruption of 
the Janissaries,” Turkish Studies Bulletin, 15, 1991, p. 273, 275-6. 

34 Halil INALCIK, “The Ottoman State: Economy and Society, 1300-1600,” in An 
Economic and Social History of the Ottoman Empire: 1300-1600, vol. 1, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1994, 1, p. 182-34; also Huri İSLAMOĞLU and Çağlar KEY- 
DER, “ Agenda for Ottoman History,” Review, 1, 1977, p. 44. Daniel GOFFMAN in his 
Izmir and the Levantine World, 1550-1650, Seattle, University of Washington Press, 
1990, 10, maintains that early modern Ottoman officials often ignored and even abetted 
carriage by western merchants of non-essential goods—cotton, dried fruits, grains, 
leathers—and only tried to limit the export of materials which were necessary for their 
military machine or for the provisioning of Constantinople. 

35 İSLAMOĞLU and KEYDER, “Agenda for Ottoman History,” p. 41; Pietro della 
VALLE, De’ Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle Il Pellegrino. Descritti da lui medesimo in Let- 
tere familiari. Parte Prima cioé La Turchia, Rome, Vitale Mascardi, 1650, 1, p. 119. See 
also the letter in which Andrea Mocenigo arranges for several ships to take grain to 
Venice, “through a very important person at this court, and other Turks who are my 
friends.” Clearly this deal was not sanctioned legally : “important men themselves make 
the offers, and the secret proposals, to private merchants, their confidants. This is some- 
thing that they would not do with the bailo nor with the ministers of that Illustrious 
State ;” CapiXLett, b. 3, 33, 13 July 1564, Andrea Mocenigo to X. 
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outside the empire, were in a position both to carry their own goods, and 
to make contacts with agents who could represent them. As Pedani-Fab- 
ris has shown, some fifty-four of these representatives traveled to Venice 
between 1570 and 1645 alone. In some instances the çavuş came specif- 
ically for official, commercial purposes on behalf of the sultan or some 
other important figure in the Porte, functioning thus as something akin to 
a “ marchand de la Cour”. More often, they engaged in trade on the side 
for their personal benefit, 

One such emissary, actively involved in Levantine commerce, was 
Hamza Cavus. He owned at least two ships (the Santa Maria di Loreto, 
and the San Giovanni Battista) that plied the Mediterranean from 
Chios to Venice, and on which Venetian merchants regularly bought 
space despite laws against using foreign vessels: Hamza also sent 
goods on Venetian ships”. He utilized the bailo’s court to resolve 
commercial conflicts, and in one instance agreed to accept a Christian 
appointed by the bailo as an arbitrator in a disagreement involving 
some velvets of inferior quality, which Hamza had received in a trade 
for caviar from Piero di Grassi, a Venetian merchant. The arbitrator’s 
resolution, accepted by both merchants, favored Hamza and ordered 
Grassi to pay him 6000 akce**. From the available records, it seems 
that Hamza never traveled to Venice in an official capacity, but he did 
retain the services of a merchant who had been active in Constantino- 
ple for some years, Pasqualino Leoni, whom he probably knew per- 
sonally, to ship silk to him from Venice. These goods were sent in the 
name of Hamza’s son, Mehmed, perhaps as a ruse to avoid duties or 
legal entanglements*”. 


36 APC, b. 8, cc. 245r-290v, 1595 (MV); SDC, b. 58, c. 338v, 20 Dec 1603 Francesco 
Contarini to Senate; SMar, reg. 92, cc. 159v-160r, 16 Sept 1634; BAC, b. 317, n.p., 26 
Mar 1614; BAC, b. 269, reg. 382, cc. 212v-213v, 15 Mar 1596; PEDANI, In nome del 
Gran Signore, 40, 85, 172-76; Gilles VEINSTEIN, “ Marchands ottomans en Pologne-Litu- 
anie et en Moscovie sous le règne de Soliman le Magnifique,” Cahiers du Monde russe, 
35, 1994, p. 714-19. 

37 BAC, b. 269, reg. 382, 44r-v, 11 Aug 1594; BAC, b. 269, reg. 383, cc. 4r-v, 6 July 
1594; BAC, b. 269, reg. 382, cc. 21r-v, 14 Jan 1594 (MV); BAC, b. 270, reg. 384, 
cc. 95v-96r, 3 Sept 1597; IngStat, b. 433, 30 Nov 1594, Domenico Balsarini to Tulio 
Fabri; Ibid., 2 Apr 1595, Domenico Balsarini to Tulio Fabri; Phane Mauroeide, Ho Hel- 
lenismos sto Galata (1453-1600) [OEAAnviopogto Tarata (1453-1600)] (N.p.: Ioan- 
nina, 1992), p. 245. 

38 BAC, b. 269, reg. 382, “Libro di citationi,” n.p., 2 May 1596; BAC, b. 270, reg. 
384, c. 91r, 15 Aug 1597. 

39 BAC, b. 270, reg. 385, c. 137v, 13 June 1600; BAC, b. 270, reg. 383, c. 109v, 
31 Jan 1599 (MV). 
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Commercial involvement was not limited to the çavus. Other, more 
influential Ottoman officials also participated, as the case of Ca’fer 
Pasa suggests. Ca’fer (written variously by Venetian scribes as Giaffer, 
Cafer, Ga’fer), a Calabrian renegade who was probably initially cap- 
tured by corsairs (the Ottoman historian Selaniki says he came to the 
Porte from Tunis), was described in Venetian records as a “homo 
savio, amico de cristiani”. While he held a variety of important posi- 
tions, Ca’fer made something of a career as beylerbeyi of the newly 
conquered eyälet of Cyprus, serving there on three occasions. Indeed, 
in 1587 he turned down a more prestigious office in favor of remain- 
ing in Cyprus. So desirable and lucrative was this position that in 1603 
Ca’fer paid bribes of 6000 ducats, and gave an advance of 25,000 
ducats to the sultan on the monies he anticipated collecting, in order to 
be reappointed beylerbeyi of Cyprus*'. From both Ottoman and Venet- 
ian sources we can follow Ca’fer’s later career: Naima reports that 
“Ja’fer Pasha, the European,” became kapudanpasa, though he was 
almost immediately replaced. According to Selaniki, “Frenk Ca’fer 
Pasha” then became beylerbeyi of Tripoli, though he “was dismissed 
upon it being said, ‘He has not sent the Treasury shipment on time.’ ” 
A Venetian document indicates that Ca’fer then became beylerbeyi of 
Cairo”. 

One reason Ca’fer coveted the governorship of Cyprus was his exten- 
sive involvement in Levantine trade, stretching from at least 1587 to the 
last years of his life. The fact that his house was located in the Bedestan 
of Galata, amid all the European merchants, is some indication of his 


40 CollRel, b. 4, c. 27v, “Relazione di Lorenzo Bernardo.” William Samuel PEACHY, 
A Year in Selaniki’s History: 1593-4, Bloomington, Indiana University, 1984, p. 205. 
Hammer refers to Ca’fer as Dschaafer-Pascha; M. de HAMMER, Histoire de l’Empire 
Ottoman, trans. M. Dochez, Paris, Béthune et Plon, 1844, 2, p. 324. This Ca’fer should 
not be confused with the eunuch Ca’fer Pasa, who died in 1590. SDC, b. 31, c. 69v, Gio- 
vanni Moro to Senate. 

41 SDC, b. 58, c. 167r, 22 Nov 1603, Francesco Contarini to Senate. These positions 
were potentially very lucrative: Mustafa Ali reported that deposed beylerbeyi were bid- 
ding 40,000 gold pieces for governorships which returned only 30,000. They did so 
because they could collect 110 yük of akçe (a yük was equivalent to 100,000 coins, liter- 
ally a horse load) for the imperial treasury and 240 yük for themselves. Andreas TIETZE, 
ed., Mustafa Ali’s Counsel for Sultan’s of 1581, Vienna, Verlag der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1979, p. 65. 

42 Nama, Annals of the Turkish Empire from 1591 to 1659 of the Christian Era, vol. 
I, trans. Charles Fraser, London, Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1832, p. 321, 351; PEACHY, A Year in Selaniki’s History, 205, 366; on Cairo see, APC, 
b. 17, c. 17r, 22 Aug 1620, Almoro Nani and Giorgio Giustinian to Senate. 
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commercial activities. Ca’fer was especially active in the cotton trade, 
which had been an important Cypriot export since at least the fourteenth 
century: in one transaction he sent cotton valued at 4536 ducats to 
Venice via a Candiot merchant; in another eighty-one sacks of cotton 
were sent to the lagoon". Ca’fer utilized his high positions as a means to 
increase his own personal wealth; technically his cotton exports were 
contraband, as cotton cloth and thread were classed as strategic material 
needed for ship sails. It is possible he used his status to procure an 
export license, though these were in theory difficult to obtain'. He sent 
his goods to Venice marked with his official seal so that they would be 
recognized and given preferential treatment, had Venetian secretaries 
come to his residence to create legal documents that were presented 
before the V Savi alla Mercanzia (the Venetian Board of Trade), and in 
several instances corresponded directly with the Doge regarding his 
financial dealings*®. He also informed the baili on matters in the divan, 


4 BAC, b. 269, reg. 382, cc. 164r-165v, 19 Dec 1595; BAC, b. 276, reg. 395, cc. 22v- 
23r, 13 Nov 1609; BAC, b. 271, reg. 386, cc. 17r-18r, 15 Jan 1600 (MV); BAC, b. 273, 
reg. 389, cc. 49r-50v, 18 June 1604. 

4 BAC, b. 273, reg. 389, cc. 49r-50v, 18 June 1604. Lane contends that until at least 
1600 Venice had no competition in supplying cotton to Europe. Lane, Venice, A Maritime 
Republic, 298 ; Gino Luzzatto, Storia economica di Venezia dall’xi all’xvi secolo, Venice, 
Marsilio editore, 1995, p. 47; also Robert S. Lopez and Irving W. RAYMOND, Medieval 
Trade in the Mediterranean World, New York: Norton, n.d., p. 129. While certainly 
Venice was a key figure in this trade, the involvement of Ca’fer suggests that Ottoman 
merchants were also actively involved. For other examples of Ottoman cotton trade see 
BAC, b. 266, reg. 376, c. 49r, 3 July 1589; BAC, b. 278, reg. 398, cc. 23v-24r, 22 Oct 
1612; also M. Akif ERDOGRU, “The Servants and Venetian Interest in Ottoman Cyprus in 
the Late Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries,” Quaderni di studi arabi supplement 
to 5 (1997), p. 97-120; Suraiya FAROQHI, “ Notes on the Production of Cotton and Cotton 
Cloth in XVI and XVII“ Century Anatolia,” Journal of European Economic History 8, 
1979, p. 415. Hakluyt mentions that as early as 1511 and 1534 English merchants too 
were bringing cotton from the Levant, and by 1587 large quantities were being imported 
directly to London for the fustian industry. A.C. Woop, A History of the Levant Com- 
pany, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1935; reprint, London, Frank Cass & Co., 1964, 
74, n. 2; Thomas S. WILLAN, “Some Aspects of English Trade with the Levant in the 
Sixteenth Century,” English Historical Review, 70, 1955, p. 407-9. 

4 Suraiya FAROQHI, “Textile Production in Rumeli and the Arab Provinces: Geo- 
graphical Distribution and Internal Trade (1560-1650),” Osmanli Arastimarlari 1, 1980, 
p. 65; Suraiya FAROQHI, “ Crisis and Change, 1590-1699,” in An Economic and Social 
History of the Ottoman Empire, vol. II, eds. Halil Inalcik and Donald Quataert, Cam- 
bridge, University of Cambridge Press, 1994, 2, p. 458. Stoianovich maintains that local 
authorities observed these export regulations only in times of war. STOIANOVICH, 
“Cities,” p. 87-88. 

46 BAC, b. 276, reg. 395, cc. 22v-23r, 13 Nov 1609; BAC, b. 275, reg. 392, c. 123v, 
17 Aug 1607; DocTR, b. 9, 1099 (ca 1599), Ex-beylerbeyi of Cyprus Ca’fer to Doge; 
DocTR, b. 8, 941 (ca 24 Dec 1584), Ca’fer Pasa to Doge. 
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and worked to free Venetian slaves and to protect Venice’s affairs in the 
Ottoman Empire, no doubt to curry favor for his own interests, both 
political and economic. 

While Ca’fer personally managed his commerce and intervened with 
Venetian authorities on his own behalf, he employed a variety of Greek, 
Muslim and Jewish agents, including the Jewish merchant David Abudenti, 
to carry out the actual trading. This is not surprising given the importance 
of his government offices and the weighty responsibilities associated with 
them. He also worked with Venetian merchants, such as Giacomo Biasii, 
who carried a shipment of Ca’fer’s cotton to Venice where he was to turn 
over the profit to either the beylerbeyi’s Cypriot or Muslim agent in 
Venice. Biasii eventually died en route to Venice, and Ca’fer commis- 
sioned Abudenti’s agent in Venice, Rabbi Mosè Mazaod, to recover the 
goods from Biasii’s heirs. In addition, Ca’fer engaged Pasqualino Leoni, 
who also dealt with Resul Aga, to recover money owed him by a Cypriot 
merchant and the former Venetian consul of Cyprus, and he had dealings 
with at least one Venetian patrician from the Ruzini clan“. Ca’fer also 
owned and operated a ship on the route between Constantinople and Can- 
dia in partnership with a Greek, perhaps Candiot, merchant*®. 

After becoming kapudanpasa in 1607, he continued in his commercial 
dealings. In that year, he had the Venetian secretary come to his ship 
and, “parlando in franco,” declared he had received 5,000 ounces of 
gold from Abudenti, whose agent had collected them from the office of 
the V Savi in Venice. By 1609, Ca’fer had lost his position as head of the 
Ottoman fleet, but still sent ten sacks of cotton to Venice, again through 
Abudenti’s agent in the city. He died in 1620, and left a fortune of 
200,000 ducats which was confiscated by the grand vizier“?. 

Ca’fer Pasa is not the only Ottoman official involved in commercial 
activities to appear in Venetian records*’. It was quite common for the 


47 BAC, b. 270, reg. 385, cc. 142r-v, 26 June 1600; BAC, b. 271, reg. 386, cc. 14r-15r, 
15 Jan 1600 (MV); BAC, b. 269, reg. 382, c. 53v, 30 Dec 1595; SDC, b. 62, c. 209v, 
30 Dec 1605, Ottaviano Bon to Senate. 

48 MAUROEIDE, Ho Hellenismos sto Galata, p. 233. 

4 BAC, b. 275, reg. 392, c. 123v, 17 Aug 1607; BAC, b. 276, reg. 395, cc. 22v-23r, 
13 Nov 1609; APC, b. 17, c. 17r, 22 Aug 1620, Almoro Nani and Giorgio Giustinian to 
Senate. See also SDCop, reg. 16, c. 85, 14 Aug 1620, Almoro Nani & Giorgio Giustinian 
to Senate. 

50 Another example may be found in BAC, b. 273, reg. 390, cc. 197r-v, 21 June 1604, 
a partnership between Hasan Çavuş and Mehemed, kapicibasi of Mustafa Paşa, the ex- 
beylerbeyi of Cyprus, now pasa in Bosnia, who traded in Venice through Mustafa’s fac- 
tors Emanuel and Francesco Negroponte. 
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“upper administrative class” to invest their fortunes with füccâr or 
bazirgàn merchants involved in international commerce?!. Indeed, Mus- 
lim agents trading on behalf of the sultans at times came to Venice; the 
Shahs of Persia likewise often sent goods with factors to Venice, and 
even as far as London*’. Grand viziers were quite active in the Venetian 
trade, as demonstrated above in the case of Siileyman’s viziers. In 1598, 
Bernardino and Agostino Agazzi, two successful Venetian merchants in 
Constantinople, received 190,680 akce from Mustafa Bey, agent of the 
Grand Vizier Ibrahim, as payment to their partner Pasqualino Leoni for 
silk cloths that he had sent to the Ottoman official. Several years later, a 
Mehmed Aÿa sent 130 bolts of camlet belonging to the Grand Vizier 
Nassuf to two Venetian agents’. In 1613, a grand vizier sent to Venice 
with the Dervis Cavus “fifty quantities of camlet that are his own goods, 
and another sixty quantities of silk which belong to the casna of the 
Grand Signor, so that they may be sold, with the profit being reinvested 
in an equal amount of silk cloths to be conducted to Constantinople”. In 
Venice, Dervis requested a customs exemption for the goods, which the 
V Savi opposed because of the bad precedent it would set for other 
Ottoman officials trading in Venice. The reasoning is illuminating: 
“under this cover of exempting the merchandise of the principal Turkish 
ministers, all the merchandise from here on out would in diverse ways 
be made out as belonging to these subjects”, suggesting that commerce 
by Ottoman officials was significant enough that such a precedent could 
threaten Venetian customs’ income™. 

Despite this negative recommendation by the V Savi, it was not 
uncommon for Ottoman grandees to request special exemptions and pro- 
tection for their goods and agents. In 1590, another grand vizier wanted 
to send 20,000 ducats’ worth of raw silk to Venice to trade for silk and 
woolen cloths to import to Constantinople. As a form of insurance, he 


5! Halil INALCIK, The Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age, 1300-1600, London, 
Phoenix, 1973, p. 162. 

5 CapiXLett, b. 3, 63, 20 July 1566, Jacopo Soranzo to X; VSM—I, reg. 141, 
cc. 35r-v, 14 Mar 1603; SDC, b. 33, cc. 157r-158r, 4 May 1591, Girolamo Lippomano to 
Senate; Nabil MATAR, Turks, Moors, and Englishmen in the Age of Discovery, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1999, p. 33. On silk commerce by Persian shahs, see 
FAROQHI, “Crisis and Change,” 2, p. 502-5. 

5 BAC, b. 317, cc. 16v-17r, 11 July 1598; SDelC, b. 13, 7 Apr 1615, Senate to 
Almoro Nani. 

54 SDC, b. 75, c. 217r, 20 May 1613, Cristoforo Valier to Senate; SDe/C, b. 12, 7 Sept 
1613, Statement by V Savi; SDelC, b. 12, 19 Nov 1613, Senate to Bailo. On Dervis’ mis- 
sion, see Pedani, In nome del Gran Signore, 174. 
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asked the bailo to provide a letter recommending his factor. The bailo 
reported to the Senate: “I considered all the perils of the voyages, of the 
negotiation, and even though I was very pleased for him to send his cap- 
ital to that city [Venice], and that he might become increasingly 
involved by having his goods there... [nonetheless] I did not want to put 
either my pen or my word on this enterprise”. Instead, the bailo con- 
vinced the vizier to send his goods with a Venetian-Ottoman merchant, 
Edoardo Gagliano”. 

As this dispatch suggests, involvement in trade with Ottoman officials 
could be a double-edged sword. On the one hand, their commerce was 
greatly desired; yet, direct involvement in facilitating this trade had the 
potential to open a Pandora’s box of requests for special treatment, tax 
exemptions, priority in loading goods on ships with limited space, trade 
in contraband goods, avoidance of customs duties, and especially Vene- 
tian liability for damages incurred in transit. Despite all these negative 
ramifications, Venetian officials tried to accommodate these influential 
merchants because of the value of their official trade. They helped them 
to penetrate the Venetian bureaucracy, introduced them to Venetian 
agents, intervened in disputes that arose in Venice, and even occasion- 
ally reduced duties on their goods. In one such case, a grand vizier’s 
request that his goods in Venice be exempted was partially granted by 
the V Savi, though with reluctance. In recognition of the “temper of this 
negotiation ” they recommended that the vizier be given a gift of several 
sets of clothing, and that his goods be assessed only a half duty. The rea- 
son for this decision is revealing: it was important to retain his friend- 
ship because he was in a position to “bring great benefit to the port of 
Spalato,” which was one of Venice’s most successful commercial ini- 
tiatives at the turn of the century”. 


55 SDC, b. 32, c. 113r, 29 Sept 1590, Girolamo Lippomano to Senate. 

56 A ship patron complained that goods were put on his ship by force, which belonged 
to the pasa, cavus and emin. BAC, b. 270, reg. 384, c. 62v, 12 June 1597. 

5 VSM—I, reg. 143, cc. 166r-v, 17 Sept 1613. In a similar incident, a litigation 
before the V Savi was preventing the departure of a caramousal owned by a high Ottoman 
official that had brought much merchandise into the city. The V Savi, cognizant that such 
inquiries in Venice often went “alla longa,” recommended that since the Muslim patron 
was “of the Turkish nation... [and] has conducted diverse goods in this city, it is not con- 
venient that he be impeded in his negotiations with length and difficulties and litiga- 
tions,” that the matter be expedited so he could depart. VSM—I, reg. 141, cc. 29r-v, 
18 Dec 1602. On the development of the port of Spalato, see Renzo PACI, La scala di 
Spalato e il commercio veneziano nei Balcani fra cinque e seicento, Venice, Deputazione 
di storia patria per le venezie, 1971. 
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It was not uncommon for merchants representing high Ottoman offi- 
cials to be caught with contraband, or goods on which the appropriate 
duties had not been paid. Venice had to proceed with caution in these 
instances, as strict enforcement of commercial laws had potential politi- 
cal ramifications. In 1615, for example, contraband merchandise belong- 
ing to three important officials was confiscated. In an attempt to avoid 
controversy, the Senate directed the bailo to explain that while Venice 
favored Ottoman merchants, this case was too serious to be overlooked, 
and had to be pursued in order to ensure that other merchants respected 
Venetian laws. In another instance, several Ottoman-Muslim agents car- 
rying merchandise belonging to a “a very important Turkish minister of 
the Grand Signor in the city of Bursa” asked for the return of some silk 
that had been concealed among other goods without a bill of lading. The 
V Savi granted this request, though they required that the appropriate 
duties be paid on the cloth®8. 

Despite such incidents, Venice’s policy was to facilitate all Ottoman 
trade, regardless of who brought it to the city. With Ottoman officials 
this was accomplished by sending secretaries and dragomans to register 
their commercial transactions, by providing safe-conducts and letters of 
introduction, and by obtaining a range of special privileges for them. 
This policy was maintained in recognition of the reciprocal nature of the 
relationship between the Ottoman and Venetian officials. Each provided 
important services to the other, and facilitated his (or occasionally her, 
as in the case of several influential Ottoman women in the harem) objec- 
tives—personal or public. Again, the case of Ca’fer Pasa is illustrative : 
he assisted Venice by carrying important correspondence to Cyprus at 
the request of the bailo, and wrote personally to various baili informing 
them on internal machinations, private meetings and important develop- 
ments in the Porte. Ca’fer also attempted to influence Ottoman policies 


58 SDelC, b. 13, 14 Apr 1615, Senate to Bailo; VSM—I, reg. 145, cc. 119r-v, 28 Sept 
1621. See also the case in which several Muslim merchants were caught with contraband 
arms hidden in their camlets. Because the “mercantile trade that exists with the Turks 
with that benefit to the public interest that is every day experienced, and because it 
involves an almost indifferent contraband,” the Savi recommended overlooking the indis- 
cretion. In another instance an “ Assam Turco, ” sent to trade in Venice by two merchants, 
was caught with contraband arms, purchased for some neighbors in Constantinople, 
which were described as hidden “in that way that everyone else does when they extract 
prohibited goods.” One final case involved a Venetian factor who smuggled paper to 
Constantinople in several instances, to a “ principal man of the law,” probably the Mufti. 
SMar, reg. 83, cc. 71r-v, 10 June 1625; SDelC, b. 9, 2 Mar 1595; VSM—L, reg. 144, 
cc. 171r-173r, 21 May 1618. 
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in Venice’s favor. In a 1594 letter to the bailo, written “so that your 
Illustriousness may not say that I have forgotten our friendship and 
promises, ” Ca’fer reported on his efforts to free a number of slaves, and 
his intervention with the kapudanpasa to protect Venetian territories, 
concluding, “God knows that which I have done... for every one of 
your territories, both on sea and on land ”*. 

The relationship was not one-sided, of course. Ca’fer was neither a turn- 
coat nor a Venetian mole, but rather engaged in a personal diplomacy that 
furthered both his political and economic fortunes. Because of his compos- 
ite sense of identity, it was not a stretch for him to serve his Ottoman mas- 
ter and benefit from contacts with his former co-religionists. In implicit 
exchange for his assistance, the baili provided Ca’fer with information and 
interventions that benefitted him economically and politically. In 1601, 
when a dispute before the V Savi between Ca’fer and his agent was pro- 
ceeding “with some lukewarmness,” Agostino Nani encouraged the Sen- 
ate to expedite the matter because, as he wrote revealingly, the Ottoman 
was in a position to help, or hurt, the city. Two years later, the bailo 
Francesco Contarini discussed with the grand vizier some problems which 
had occurred in Cyprus “because Ca’fer Pasa had not been found there, 
whose governance of the island was very pleasing to our merchants 
because of his good qualities.” Contarini intervened at the Porte “at the 
request of Ca’fer,” and this combined with the 6,000 ducats in bribes the 
renegade expended, certainly played a role in his reappointment as beyler- 
beyi of Cyprus two months later®. While merchants such as Ca’fer Pasa, 
Resul Aga and Hamza Cavus were certainly among the more important 
Ottoman merchants trading with Venice, the template of their experiences 
was not unique or exceptional. Evidences of numerous other Muslim mer- 
chants appear in greater and lesser detail in Venetian records’, 


59 VSM—I, reg. 136, c. 34r, 20 Mar 1574; SDC, b. 66, cc. 197r-198r, 12 July 1608, 
Ottaviano Bon to Senate; SDC, b. 40, cc. 269r-v, 14 Oct 1594, Ca’fer Pasa to Marco 
Venier. On information exchanges, see for example the letter from Kapudanpasa Ca’ fer 
regarding a meeting with the grand vizier on Veneto-Ottoman relations. SDC, b. 63, 
c. 393r, Ca’fer Pasa to Ottaviano Bon. 

60 SDC, b. 53, c. 322r, 1 July 1601, Agostino Nani to Senate; SDC, b. 58, c. 40r, 
27 Sept 1603, Francesco Contarini to Senate; SDC, b. 58, c. 167r, 22 Nov 1603, 
Francesco Contarini to Senate. 

6! In another case, a certain Omer Celebi obtained a hiiccet from a kadi in Constan- 
tinople, which he also registered in the Venetian chancellery, appointing an Ottoman- 
Muslim going to Venice to trade as his representative, and directing him to give 200 
ducats to a Venetian broker who was Omer’s factor. BAC, b. 276, reg. 394, cc. 113r-114r, 
7 Aug 1609; KAFADAR, “A Death in Venice,” p. 195-97. See “ Notta delle caravane 
venute da Venezia et del scosso fatto per tal conto,” in SDC, b. 78, cc. 210r-212v, 21 Jan 
1614 (MV), Cristoforo Valier to Senate. 
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OTTOMAN MERCHANTS IN VENICE 


Just as we have seen that Ottomans engaged directly in commerce 
with Venice, so too Venetian records reinforce what Kafadar first sug- 
gested®?, namely that Ottoman-Muslim merchants did travel extensively 
outside Islamic lands, either carrying their own goods, or those of other 
merchants and officials. Extensive evidence from throughout Europe and 
the Near East supports this assertion: in the late sixteenth century there 
was an Ottoman-Muslim merchant community in Calicut, a similar 
enclave of 400 traders in Diu in western India, and numerous “ Turkish 
and Arab merchants ” in the Javanese town of Bantam. Ottoman-Muslim 
(and Persian) merchants were present at fairs in central Italy already in 
1524, and a Florentine document of 1521 refers to “Turks and Greeks 
[in Florence] to buy good loads of cloth”®. An English account of the 
late sixteenth century mentions the visit of a Mustafa to London “come 
but slenderly attended with some dozen of Turkes,” and Nabil Matar’s 
recent work suggests that this was not an isolated incident. And 
recently Gilles Veinstein has underlined the important presence of 
Ottoman merchants, both official and independent, in Poland-Lithuania 
and Moscow during the reign of Siileyman Kanuni, who traded in furs, 
falcons, tin and hidesf. 

One of the most frequent destinations of Ottoman merchants was 
Venice: indeed, a small, occasional, but also direct Muslim commer- 
cial presence in Venice can be traced back at least as far as the four- 
teenth century®. When Henry Blount sailed from Venice for Constan- 
tinople in 1634, he reported that he was the only Christian on the ship 
and was surrounded by “Turks and Jewes” returning from trading in 


62 KAFADAR, “A Death in Venice.” 

6 İNALCIK,” The Ottoman State : Economy and Society,” 1, p. 345-7; MS 553, Ltr 
XX, Rafaello de’ Medici to Filippo da Empoli and Antonio Bartoli in Pera, 24 Apr 1521, 
cited in Gertrude Randolph Bramlette Richards, ed., Florentine Merchants in the Age of 
the Medici: Letters and Documents from the Selfridge Collection of Medici Manuscripts, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1932, p. 226. Kate Fleet’s research on Ottoman- 
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the city®’. Ottomans had received reciprocal rights to trade in Venice 
already in 1419, and reports of Muslims in the city appear throughout 
the fifteenth century. Indeed, Ottoman merchants were favored with 
lower customs rates and other special treatment that put them on the 
same level in many ways as the official patrician merchants of 
Venice. The Muslim presence in Venice is underlined visually by the 
turbaned figures dressed in eastern garb who begin cropping up in late 
fifteenth century Venetian paintings, such as Bellini’s Procession of 
the Relic of the True Cross, Mansueti’s Miracle of the Relic at San Lio, 
and Carpaccio’s Healing of a Possessed Man. 

By 1546 Ottoman merchants’ visits to the lagoon seem to have 
become quite regular, as suggested by the rising number of complaints 
about damages and petitions for retribution both to Venetian and 
Ottoman authorities, and the increase in çavuş sent to the lagoon to treat 
these types of issues”. These became so frequent that the Grand Vizier 
Rtistem Pasa reportedly felt “embarrassed” by their regularity. The 
number of Muslim merchants became sufficiently noticeable that the 
papal nuncio to Venice observed in 1567 that the “multitude of Turks” 
in that city might prove a fertile ground for Jesuit missionaries. Statistics 
from the War of the Holy League give concrete numbers to this anecdo- 
tal evidence: seventy-five Muslims and ninety-seven Jews trading in 
Venice in 1570 were arrested and held at the outbreak of war, and imme- 
diately following the peace of 1573, their numbers began to grow sig- 
nificantly/!. While it is impossible to establish the exact value of this 
commerce, we get some indication from Bailo Matteo Zane who in 1594 
indicated that if the “Turks” and Jews could be compelled to pay all 
their duties the cottimo in Constantinople would increase by 4000 ducats 
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annually, almost double the 5000 ducats he was presently collecting. 
The cottimo on incoming goods at the end of the century was three-quar- 
ters of a percent, and on outgoing goods was one and a quarter percent, 
thus the value of this Ottoman trade would appear to have been in the 
range of 400,000 ducats annually??. 

Yet another indication of the increasing presence of Ottoman-Muslim 
merchants in Venice is the growing number of brokers (sensale or 
sansar in Italian, from the Arabic simsär) who were sanctioned by the V 
Savi. In 1587 their number was estimated at between fifteen and twenty, 
which represented an increase in response to the great growth in the 
number of “Turkish” merchants trading in Venice. These brokers were 
described as “men of little good, some of them having turned Christian 
from Turk or Jew.” In 1582, two “Turks, Hasan and Risuan, heads of 
the Bosnian nation, ” requested that the V Savi appoint a Slavic-speaking 
broker as they felt they were being taken advantage of due to language 
difficulties. The regular brokers opposed this, stating that of the twenty 
brokers in Venice who knew Turkish, four knew Slavic as well”. By 
1621, when the much larger Fondaco dei turchi in its present location on 
the Canal Grande opened (yet another indication of the increasing pres- 
ence of Muslim merchants)”, there were thirty-three “ Turkish ” brokers 
out of a total of 190”. 


VENETIAN MERCHANTS IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


Of course, Veneto-Ottoman commerce was not limited to Muslims in 
Venice: though smaller than in previous centuries, the early modern 
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Venetian merchant community in Constantinople was still involved in a 
wide range of commercial activities. Although the Senate, in an effort to 
stimulate Venetian shipping, forbade Venetian merchants from loading 
their goods on foreign ships, in the case of Ottoman ships this legislation 
was often ignored”. Venetian merchants regularly contracted with Mus- 
lim ship captains to carry merchandise, especially grain, to Venice and 
the Stato da mar. In particular in 1592, when the Levantine wheat mar- 
kets were reopened to foreign traders, a significant number of Ottoman 
reises and their ships were engaged to supply Venice’s voracious 
appetite”. Initially, Venetian merchants tried to send a sopracomito with 
each ship as supervisors, but this practice was quickly abandoned and 
the Ottoman-Muslim captains were entrusted with large sums of cash to 
buy grain, and the liberty to decide where and at what price to buy it, 
with no oversight’*. Sales of ships between European and Muslim entre- 
preneurs were also quite common as the cases of Ca’fer Pasa and Hamza 
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Çavuş suggest, and even the renegade kapudanpasa, Cigalazade Sinan 
sold a ship to the French ambassador”. 

Though in theory Venetian partnerships with Muslims, and indeed with 
all foreigners, were illegal, they did occur®®. More common was com- 
merce between the two groups, and there is ample evidence that Venetian 
and Muslim merchants in both Constantinople and Venice traded face-to- 
face, without intermediaries. In 1591, for example, Gianantonio and 
Francesco Perla, factors for the patrician Bertucci Ciuran, sold Ali turco, a 
merchant in Pera, sixty multi-colored cloths. When a Venetian merchant, 
Pietro Pencini, failed and fled Constantinople “many Turkish merchants” 
came to the bailate trying to resolve outstanding commercial matters. In 
another case, Tommaso Bonastori made a trade with Hasan Celebi Turco, 
“and they touched their hands two times saying that the bazaar was done, 
and that as a Muslim he would never back out on his promise.” The 
Venetian had a sensale who interpreted the transaction, but he was directly 
involved in closing the deal. Bonastori also sold some Venetian paper 
directly to Süleyman Ağa, head of the Guild of Papermakers, who came to 
deal with him in person*!. 

One area in which Muslims were actively involved with Venetian 
merchants was money-lending. Though traditionally this has been asso- 
ciated solely with Jews, many Muslims, including members of the sul- 
tan’s household lent funds to European merchants and diplomats, often 
at rates significantly above those of the Jewish moneylenders®?. Indeed, 
Muslim religious endowments were also an important institutional 
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player in the money-markets of Constantinople, and many slaves 
received funds from them to purchase their freedom. While Venetians, 
including members of the baili’s household, preferred to borrow funds 
from within the trading nation, on occasion they turned to Muslim 
sources. For instance, Ambrosio Grillo, a Venetian dragoman and 
Ottoman subject, procured a loan of 200 ducats at fifteen percent inter- 
est for another dragoman from an Ottoman çavus. The nation’s mer- 
chants often borrowed from Muslims, sometimes through Jewish inter- 
mediaries, more often directly from the lender. The baili themselves also 
borrowed, especially in the seventeenth century as cottimo funds became 
insufficient to cover the regular expenses of the chancellery, as evi- 
denced in the loan by Resul Aga to Bailo Giorgio Giustinian. Related to 
this service, Ottoman-Muslims also served as pawn brokers for the inter- 
national community, 

While scholars have often overstated the importance of minority inter- 
mediaries in Constantinople’s commerce, there is no question that such 
figures were involved in commercial transactions, however, not to the 
exclusion of Muslim, or Venetian merchants®. To a certain extent, inter- 
mediaries existed in both Venice and Constantinople to provide linguistic 
assistance and to ensure that neither party was defrauded, particularly in 
cases involving expensive goods. As the case of Bonastori indicates, this 
did not mean that Venetian or Muslim merchants did not treat directly 
with each other. In some instances, members of the Venetian nation even 
served as intermediaries for Ottoman-Muslim merchants, as when a 
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Murad Pasa paid a Venetian cernitor two ducats to sell his wool for him. 
In other instances, in fact, we find Jewish merchants sending goods to 
Venice under Ottoman names, as when David Abudenti sent some alum 
under the name of Kabil Aga and his son Halil to Venice. 

While it is generally maintained that Jews were the primary interme- 
diaries in the Levantine trade, in the Venetian sources they appear to 
have been more involved in their own trade. In cases in which an inter- 
mediary appeared on behalf of a merchant—Christian, Muslim, or 
Jew—that relationship was explicitly stated by the chancellery secre- 
tary. It is possible that Venetian merchants did utilize Jews (or other 
minorities) as intermediaries, and simply did not indicate this fact in 
registering transactions. Given the sheer number of exchanges that 
occurred, however, one would expect a representative sampling to 
appear. Instead they are quite rare®”. This evidence would seem to sup- 
port the contention that Venetian merchants, because of their long-stand- 
ing experience and position in Constantinople, their familiarity with the 
modalities of commerce, their knowledge of local languages, as well as 
their relations with Ottoman authorities, generally did not rely on inter- 
mediaries. The exception to this was periods of war in which Venetian 
merchants also utilized intermediaries, usually Jews, to continue their 
commercial dealings uninterrupted. In times of peace, however, because, 
according to Venetian legislation, Venetian and Jewish merchants both 
paid the same cottimi as did Ottoman-Muslim merchants, any tax or cus- 
toms benefit available from trading through intermediaries was effec- 
tively removed*®. 


CONCLUSION 


As Gilles Veinstein has observed, recent research is showing more 
and more the inaccuracy of “old ideas received in the West [which] 
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have generally exaggerated the reservations of Muslims in the Ottoman 
Empire towards economic and commercial activities ”8°. What emerges 
from this brief survey is, I believe, a more accurate picture of early mod- 
ern Veneto-Ottoman commerce which supports this contention. It is 
clear that Ottoman-Muslim merchants, including important officials of 
the Porte, were actively engaged in a lively, direct trade with Venetian 
merchants both in Constantinople and in Venice. There is a growing 
body of incontrovertible documentary evidence which demonstrates that 
Ottoman-Muslim merchants and their agents regularly traveled to and 
traded in Venice. While our tendency may be essentialize or reduce the 
early modern world to a confrontation between a series of broad, simple 
categories based on religion, politics and/or culture, this clearly obscures 
a much more complex and multi-faceted reality. Early modern identities 
were composites, they were malleable, they were instrumental, and they 
involved dynamic processes of negotiation rather than existing as static, 
essentialized objects. When we perceive of the Mediterranean world in 
these terms, and not cleanly partitioned between Muslim and Christian, 
then the striking evidences of coexistence between peoples of diverse 
religious and cultural backgrounds can be more readily understood. 
While animosity and incomprehension certainly existed, a study on the 
intimate, lived level provides ample evidence of the complexity and 
variety of the commercial dialogue between Ottoman and Venetian in 
this period. 
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Eric DURSTELER, Commerce et coexistence: le commerce ottomano-vénitien à la 
fin du xvr siècle 


Le commerce en Méditerranée, vers la fin du xvre siècle, est souvent décrit 
comme divisé rigidement entre des musulmans et des chrétiens n’ayant que peu 
de rencontres significatives. Selon l'optique traditionnelle, les marchands 
musulmans ne voyageaient que rarement dans les pays chrétiens, et le système 
d'échange passait principalement par des intermédiaires minoritaires. Cette 
étude, à partir de documents vénitiens, fournit d’amples preuves de l’existence 
de marchands ottomans musulmans se rendant régulièrement à Venise pour des 
échanges nombreux, et montre que, parmi les commerçants les plus importants, 
on comptait des dirigeants haut placés dans le gouvernement vénitien. Tandis 
que des intermédiaires intervenaient de temps à autre, les échanges s’effectu- 
aient le plus souvent sous l’égide directe de ceux-là. L’image du commerce 
ottomano-vénitien, telle que la propose cette analyse, laisse donc à entendre que 
la vision binaire traditionnelle du monde des xvi° et xvn® siècles dissimule une 
réalité de rencontres plus complexe, tant sur le plan culturel que commercial. 


Eric DURSTELER, Commerce and Coexistence: Veneto-Ottoman Trade in the 
Early Modern Era 


The early modern Mediterranean commercial world is often depicted as 
starkly divided between Muslim and Christian, who experienced little meaning- 
ful interaction. In commercial matters, it is argued that Muslim merchants rarely 
traveled to Christian lands, and that any trade that did exist was carried out 
through minority intermediaries. This essay, based on Venetian documents, pro- 
vides extensive evidence of Ottoman-Muslim merchants who traveled often to 
Venice, and traded extensively with Venetian merchants. Indeed some of the 
most important traders were high government officials. While intermediaries 
were occasionally used, much more often trade was carried out directly. This 
picture of Veneto-Ottoman commerce suggests that the traditional binary picture 
of the early modern Mediterranean masks a more complex reality of cultural and 
commercial interaction. 


Rhoads MURPHEY 


FORMS OF DIFFERENTIATION 
AND EXPRESSION OF INDIVIDUALITY 
IN OTTOMAN SOCIETY 


ince very little detailed work has been yet undertaken on the theme of 
Ottoman identity and still less on Ottoman individuality, rather than 
focusing narrowly on manifestations of individuality pertaining to only 
one group or examining material relating to a single phenomenon, in this 
article I intend to examine the broadest body of evidence possible. Indi- 
viduality is what marks or distinguishes a person not only from his con- 
temporaries in society at large, but also in a more restricted and compet- 
itive sense what distinguishes him from others within his own social 
grouping. The individual defines him or herself on multiple and simulta- 
neous levels with reference to the self (in reflexive mode), with respect 
to others sharing the same social grouping (the reciprocal mode) and 
with respect to members of rival social groups who may cherish contra- 
dictory values and pursue overlapping or potentially conflicting interests 
(the multilateral interactive mode). Because of the multidimensional 
construction of individuality, it is only by focusing on different kinds of 
evidence, ranging from outward appearances and penetrating, where the 
evidence allows us, to the level of personal attitudes and private senti- 
ments that we can hope to reach a satisfactory understanding of Ottoman 
individuality. 

In our exploration of Ottoman individuality we propose not to begin 
with the outermost layer of identity, namely the sphere of activities in 
which the individual defined his or her place in society by reference to 
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confessional, professional and other acquired identities and gender- 
related assigned or corporate identities. Instead, by examining a group of 
Ottoman texts that offer a glimpse of the inner world beyond the indi- 
vidual’s public persona, we intend to focus on the private dimensions of 
self-perception and personality. 

There is a tendency, supported by the relative lack of biographical 
information relating to the childhood experience, family background and 
early character formation of Ottoman individuals, to associate both per- 
sonality and individuality with adult pursuits and career orientations. 
While inevitably we will have to consider evidence defining the indivi- 
dual in relation to his assigned function in adult society, a particular con- 
cern of this article will be the exploration and proper emphasis on the 
mark left on the individual by his linguistic identity and early exposure 
to language on the one hand, and his geographical origin and sentimen- 
tal associations with his native land on the other. The formative influ- 
ence of both language and locality followed the individual throughout 
the twists and turns of his adult professional life. This assigning of pri- 
ority to the two elements of locality and language as the basis of 
Ottoman individuality is suggested by the unvarying fact of Ottoman 
social life that, as a general rule, social status was not normally and cer- 
tainly never automatically inheritable. The individual achieved his place 
in society not as a direct consequence of his birth or parentage, but by 
complex, varied and indirect means. 


DIFFERENTIATION BY DRESS 
AND BY MEANS OF SEPARATE LEGAL STATUS 


Before we begin the detailed examination of language and 
regional identity to which the main body of our study is devoted, it will 
perhaps be useful if we review some of the other means employed by the 
Ottoman individual to signal his distinctness. Clothing played a particu- 
larly important role in defining the individual by providing a visible 
means of differentiating him from other people. How the individual pre- 
sented himself in public through costume had particular significance for 
the Turks as can be sensed in several passages from the Orhon Inscrip- 
tions dating from the pre-Islamic phase of their history in the eighth cen- 
tury. In these inscriptions the kagan repeatedly warns his people of the 
threat to their identity and individuality posed by attraction to foreign 
habits, especially dress. Words to this effect form a central plank of the 
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Kul-Tegin inscription which includes the following warning about the 
insidious character of Chinese material culture : 


“Deceiving by means of their sweet words and soft materials, the Chinese 
are said to cause the remote peoples to come close in this manner. After 
such a people become settled close to them, the Chinese people are said to 


1 > 


plan them ill will there’. 


In Ottoman court protocol and heraldic convention too it was held 
essential that a person’s authority and position relative to the sove- 
reign should be unambiguously (and therefore visibly) apparent 
through the form of dress or decorative detail he displayed. For some 
ceremonies such as the receiving of the grand vezier for private audi- 
ences with the sultan, often immediately preceding public sessions of 
the divan, special richly-brocaded outer garments stored in the Trea- 
sury, were issued for the duration of the ceremony and then returned 
for safekeeping to the Treasury before the grand vezier made his 
entrance to the General Assembly?. Conversely, when the sultan car- 
ried out his incognito street inspections he removed his sovereign 
identity by appearing in normal street apparel. The manipulation of 
dress was used mostly to add social prestige, but the deliberate 
removal of distinction through dress is also apparent in the symbolic 
casting off of every-day clothes and the donning of the ihram at the 
conclusion of the pilgrimage. 

Sumptuary dress codes, both for Muslims and non-Muslims, had an 
obvious relevance to attempts to confine the individual and his identity 
to accepted roles designated and prescribed by society. It cannot be said 
however that the Ottomans strove very hard or consistently to put any 
teeth of enforcement behind the mouthing of hypothetical intentions 
found in the statute books. The intention of the laws of differentiation 
(ghiyar) applied to non-Muslims was to prevent fusion or confusion of 
identities by the assigning of a distinct dress for each confessional 


! Excerpt from the Kul-Tegin Inscription in Talat TEKIN (ed.), A Grammer of Orkhon 
Turkic, Bloomington, Ind., 1968, p. 262. 

2 See for example the historian Subhi’s description of the ceremony confirming Heki- 
moglu Ali Pasa as grand vezier in 1144/1732, Tarih-i Subhi, Istanbul, 1243, f. 44a: 
“hazine-i enderun mehazisinde diÿer hilat.. üzere libas,... bad ez kuful hilat-i mezkureyi 
iksa buyurduklari mahalle vusullarinda.. ol lepage-yi müzer-kes-i tar u pud... ahz... ve 
hazinedar-bas1 agaya teslim ...” 

3 The tebdil-i came administrative practice remained an active feature of Ottoman 
administrative tradition until the 19th century. For examples, see I. H. UZUNCARSILI, 
Osmanlı Devletinin Saray Teşkilatı, Ankara, 1945, p. 59-62. 
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group. This intention is clear from the wording of a buyuruldu sent to 
the kadi of Istanbul in 1757 which states : 


“Tt is incumbent on the non-Muslims to be on guard against and carefully 


avoid circumstances which, by dint of resemblance, may convey the 


impression of equivalence with Muslims‘. ” 


But the public proclamation of such laws did little to alter social real- 
ity which rendered them virtually unenforceable. In effect the frequency 
with which the sumptuary laws are met in the documentary record only 
serves to prove how difficult enforcement actually was’. Members of the 
Muslim establishment were similarly bound by moral obligation to 
avoid public display and ostentation and to signal by the simplicity of 
their dress their devotion to other-worldly concerns but, as was observed 
by the historian Gelibolulu Ali in 1594, the proscriptions against out- 
ward display of wealth were powerless to alter the taste of some of the 
ulema for fashion and finery. According to Ali the ulema of the late six- 
teenth century : 


“began to don silk, mount Arabian horses... wear coats of lynx and sable 
fur ... donning every one of them, fringed coats made of scarlet broadcloth 
decking out their horses with jewelry, mounting gold stirrups, their turbans 


growing bigger and their baggage heavier ... loading themselves with 


power and riches®.” 


In Ottoman society the tolerance for life-style variations was rela- 
tively high. Only in extreme cases of flagrant waste of public resources 
or socially divisive displays of wealth were Ottoman officials called to 
account for their excesses. Both Sultan Ibrahim and his personal tutor 
Cinci Hiiseyn Efendi, elevated to the high office of Kadi-Asker of 
Rumeli during the final four years of Ibrahim’s reign, were eventually to 
become targets of adverse public opinion, but they met their respective 
fates only after both had been offered numerous chances to reform them- 
selves. The decision to confiscate Cinci Hoca’s wealth was taken reluc- 
tantly and only because his breaches of decorum had assumed truly out- 
rageous proportions. Katib Chelebi who was working on the Turkish 


4 A. REFIK (ed.), Istanbul Hayati: 1689-1785, repr., Istanbul, 1988, Doc. n° 222, 
p. 182-183: ehl-i Islama miisabehet halatdan tevakki ve ictinab ... fariza [dir]. 

5 For other examples, see the 4 vols. of Refik’s, Istanbul Hayatı [IH], in particular : 

IH: 1495-1591, N° 6 (21 Safer 976/1568), 7 (7 Safer 976/1568), 13 (20 Cemazi II 
985/1577) and 14 (23 Ramazan 988/1580) and JH: 1592-1688, n° 98 (21 Saban 
1040/1630). 

6 Jan SCHMIDT, Pure-Water for Thirsty Muslims, Leiden, 1991, p. 247-248. 
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version of the Fezleke during the years 1653 to 1655 only a short time 
after the events expresses the general sense of public outrage about Cinci 
Hoca’s excesses during the late 1640s in the following terms: 


“using whatever excuses he could dream up, he expropriated the property 
and capital of the worthy and began to construct grand residences for him- 
self throughout Istanbul, each costing no less than three or four million 
akçes. Later on his ostentation took even more daring form and, using the 
income seized from the modest land grants of a legion of humble and hard 
working timariots, he began to endow large scale commercial buildings and 
public baths, each to the tune of ten millions. By this means he sought to 
enhance his own reputation for ‘generosity’ and disguise the massive scale 


of his larceny’.” 


Women played a restricted public role, limited mostly to the sphere of 
founding and sponsoring charitable institutions, and their public dress 
was designed to conserve anonymity. Nevertheless, through the scale 
and magnificence of the public monuments whose construction they 
subsidized and whose activities they supported, they were able to claim 
public attention in a different, in a sense much more impressive, way. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN THE RECIPROCAL MODE: 
ASSERTION OF INDIVIDUALITY WITH REFERENCE 
TO OTHER INDIVIDUALS SHARING THE SAME SOCIAL GROUP 


Laying claim to a public persona and a social role was obviously an 
important part of the individual’s expression of individuality. It is clear 
that the construction of individuality was greatly influenced by image 
and the perception of self by others, and not simply the product of self- 
reflection and self-perception. In a rare document preserved in a collec- 
tion of 27 private letters in the Esterhazy archive whose Turkish content 
was published in 1932 by Fekete, we are able to gain a sense of the 


7 Kâtib CELEBI, Fezleke-i Tevarih 2 vols., Istanbul, 1286-87, vol. 2, p. 341, lines 12- 

14: 
“... alemin malını birer behane ile celb eyleyip, müteaddid yerde kirkar elliser bin gurus 
(= 3- 4 million akçe) harc olunur binalar yapıp, sonrasında yüz yük (= 10,000,000 akçe) 
ile ancak hasıl olur han ve hamam bina eyleyip, bir bölük fakir timar erbabın timarlarını 
temlik ettirdi.” 

For the üç yük (300,000 akçe) found in the printed text, I have substituted yüz yük (= 
10,000,000) ; cf., Topkapı Sarayı KÜTÜPHANESI, Ms. Hazine 1341, fol. 307b which better 
conveys the sense of Cinci Hüseyn’s ever-escalating presumption and hubris being deve- 
loped by Katib Çelebi in this passage. 
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importance attached by the individual himself to his own appearance. 
The case in question relates to a military officer named Stileyman Agha, 
captain of the locally-recruited garrison troops (gönüllü) of Buda castle 
in the early seventeenth century. Writing home to two colleagues during 
a tour of duty Siileyman expresses his considerable anxiety over a range 
of housekeeping issues which arose as a result of his prolonged absence 
from home, but asks with particular insistence for help in attending to 
the details of his travelling wardrobe. In his letter he acknowledges the 
arrival of a white dolaman cape in a previous consignment from home 
but expresses his preference for a green fur-collared cloak (kapaniçe) 
that despite earlier requests had not yet been delivered. In the same let- 
ter he urgently requests as an alternative to the obviously preferred but 
temporarily unavailable green cloak the immediate dispatch of his pur- 
ple dolaman together with its arm band (kolçak). Furthermore he insists 
that even if the beloved kapanice itself is unavailable for immediate 
delivery he must at least have the silver buttons adorning its front. The 
letter gives a very clear impression of Siileyman’s determination to pre- 
sent the best possible face when mingling with strangers because of his 
realization that they are incapable of knowing him as an individual and 
will thus judge him solely by his external appearance. He expresses his 
consciousness of being on show when he exclaims: “I haven’t got a sin- 
gle dress uniform suitable for wearing in public”. 

While the letter just referred to brings us about as close as we are 
likely to get to the individual’s personal attitudes and feelings about 
dress and public appearance, it still reveals little about Siileyman’s 
actual motives for the concerns he reveals. A part of his anxiety may be 
assumed to have had its origin in rivalry and Siileyman’s perception of a 
more pronounced need to assert his particular rank and place within the 
military fraternity during the period of his own temporary displacement. 
This probability is reinforced by the distinction drawn by Süleyman 
himself between his travelling wardrobe and every-day conventions of 
military dress. But such speculation still leaves us to wonder what sort 
of importance fashion statements might have had in the context of every- 
day social intercourse. Our knowledge of the Ottomans’ ceremonial use 
of costume and occupation-specific forms of dress still tell us little about 
the ways in which individuals expressed themselves through dress. It 


8 L. FEKETE (ed.), Tiirkische Schriften aus dem archive des palatins Nikolaus Ester- 
hazy 1606-1645 [hereafter, Esterhazy Letters], Budapest, 1932, n° 72, p. 195-197: “yola 
giyeceği dolamamiz yoktur”. 
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was not hidden from the most astute observers of the Ottoman scene that 
outer dress could serve as a very convenient way of cloaking inner inten- 
tions. This insight was particularly emphasized by the folk commenta- 
tors and popular historians whose works we will examine below. They 
make a particular point of warning their readers about the danger of 
being misled by external appearances. One example is offered in the 
anonymous Hikaye -i Tiryakî Hasan Pasa whose author exposes the 
grand vezier Damad Ibrahim Pasha wearing a black horsehair undershirt 
symbolizing sinister intentions beneath the elaborate vestments of high 
office granted to him by his overly trusting father-in-law the sultan’. 

Special legal privileges and immunities could also be used as a means 
of differentiating individuals and associating them as members of a par- 
ticular social status group. The best-known Ottoman example of this was 
the Janissaries’ immunity from public prosecution for petty crimes and 
infractions of the law. A kadi of Istanbul was himself removed from 
office in 1657 when he attempted to challenge this immunity. The Janis- 
saries were outraged by the judge’s implicit denial of any distinction 
between themselves and the common man on the street when he sub- 
jected one of their number to a public flogging!°. The case of the Sheyh 
ul-Islam Behai Mehmed Efendi who was dismissed from office in 1649 
involves a similar principle. The fault committed by Behai Efendi was 
his claim of jurisdiction in disputes between foreign merchants who, by 
the explicit terms of the capitulations, were shielded from the interven- 
tion of the Ottoman court system for cases involving cargo or goods 
having a net value of 4,000 akces or more!!. 

In the discussion thus far we have concentrated on external, visible or 
legally-recognized forms of differentiation in Ottoman society. The 
spheres within which the individual (ferd) and his personality (nefs) 
found definition and expression were by contrast mostly internal. To 
achieve a deeper sense of the individual’s place in society it is not suffi- 
cient to focus only on his professional and occupational identity ; the key 
to the individual’s personal identity lies in the more internalized spheres 
of language and locality to which we must now turn our attention. 


° See the Hikaye-i Tiryakî Hasan Pasa, London, British Library, Ms. Or 12,961, 
fol. 7a where the sultan exclaims: “ya lala, sen siyah çuval giyenlerden imissin”. 

10 Tarih-i Naima 6 vols., Istanbul, 1281-83, vol. 6, p. 270: “ ‘sair şehirli reaya gibi 
kadı falakasina girip değnek yemek ne demek’ deyü azim gift u gu”. 

!! For a statement of this principal see, for example, the text of the 1675 renewal of 
the Anglo-Ottoman Capitulations (Capitulations and Articles of Peace, London, 1679) 
article 24, p. 15. 
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LOCALITY AND SENSE OF PLACE AS A SOURCE 
OF PERSONAL IDENTITY FOR THE OTTOMAN INDIVIDUAL 


Ottoman onomastic convention assigns place of pride alongside 
patronymic to geographical origin indicated with the nisba form. 
According to these conventions the place in which an individual was 
born, or sometimes a subsequent place of prolonged residence, identified 
that person to outsiders as precisely as would knowledge of his parent- 
age. Even if the person retained very little direct contact with his or her 
native land during adult life it was assumed the sentimental ties binding 
them to that place remained strong. The notion of a kind of honorary 
consanguinity or filial obligation that extended to all fellow members of 
a person’s native village or more broadly to those from the same district 
can be sensed in a biographical account called the Cevahir’iil-Menakib 
which relates the life and exploits of the mid sixteenth-century governor 
of Buda Sokollu Mustafa Pasha. In this work the reunion of the pasha 
with his friends, family and close relations from his childhood home 
during the course of an official visit to the district of Brod, undertaken 
for the ostensible purpose of cizye collection, is described as an event for 
sincere celebration!?. Other forms of ‘visiting’ or re-establishing contact 
with one’s native land in the absence of direct physical contact through 
the sending of letters, messages or token presents are also recognized”. 
For instance in the Esterhazy collection we have the example of a certain 
Ali Agha who accompanied a letter sent home to his son Dervish with 
seven knives to be distributed to fellow members of the household, liter- 
ally ‘sharers of the table’ (horende), as mementos!4. The anecdote noting 
the joy felt by Mustafa Sokollu on the occasion of his reunion with rela- 
tives during his visit to Bosnia illustrates how while on one level the 
kul’s individual identity was subsumed within his bonds of loyalty and 
obedience to the sultan, the memory of past loyalties, obligations and 
connection to the soil of another place was not easily eradicated. The 
notion that ties of honorary consanguinity extended to the former fellow 


12 See the edition by Abdurrahman Şeref of Şefik Efendi’s work published in the 
Tarih-i Osmanî Encümeni Mecmuası 29 (1330); esp. p. 265: “sila-y1 rahm karyesinde 
hisan ve ciranina enam ve ihsanlar eyleyerek... ” 

13 On such phenomena, see J. REDHOUSE, A Turkish and English Lexicon, Istanbul, 
1890, p. 1184. 

14 FEKETE, Esterhazy Letters, n° 66, p. 184, lines 13-14. For the significance of 
horende, see F. STEINGASS, A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary, London, 1892, 
p. 484 [n.d.r.: cf. Jean DENY, Grammaire de la langue turque, Paris, 1920, p. 1059]. 
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inhabitants of one’s native land had a practical dimension as well since 
foster parenting arrangements were by no means uncommon in pre- 
modern times. When average life expectancy was generally short, the 
likelihood of premature loss of at least one of one’s biological parents 
was quite high. 

The notion of communalism deriving from shared place of habitation 
applied not just to one’s native land but was equally transferable to other 
places and applied to new neighbors. According to one interpretation of 
Ottoman etiquette, the obligation to protect and nurture fellow country- 
men was even transferable across the seemingly uncrossable millet 
boundary. Osman Aga of Temeshvar makes unmistakable reference to 
such a possibility in his adventure tale. At one point in the narrative he 
and his fellow fugitives (including Osman’s female companion) are 
rescued from certain captivity by the timely intervention of the West- 
phalian General De Nehem who counts the moral obligation to help his 
fellow Westphalian colleague General Styrum’s sister (Osman’s wife/ 
companion) as taking precedence over his professional or patriotic duty 
to denounce the runaways to the authorities. These attitudes are a clear 
transposition of Ottoman values onto a military officer of the West. But 
the incongruity of Osman’s attribution and his ascription of these prior- 
ities to his Western counterpart only confirm for us the genuineness of 
Osman’s own conviction that such treatment was not just normal but, in 
his terms, obligatory. The passage in question reads as follows: 


“Our wife was related by birth to the famous Westphalian family of Count 
von Styrum. Her brother was the well-known General Styrum and more- 
over the family hailed from the same district and city as the local com- 
mander General Baron de Nehem. In recognition of these ties of country 
and kin we were spared the indignity of imprisonment!>.” 


Association of the individual’s personal identity with place or locality 
started with, but was not confined to, parental ties. Relations by mar- 
riage and even wider associations formed during the highly migratory 
life of Ottoman elites in state service made a very strong impression on 
the individual. Osman of Temeshvar alludes to these feelings in another 


!5 R. KREUTEL (ed.), Die Autobiographie des Dolmetschers Osman Aga aus 
Temeschwar, Cambridge, EJW Gibb Memorial Trust, 1980, p. 77, lines 8-12: 
“Kadinimiz aslı Westfal vilayeti meshurlarindan Grof Istyrum neslinden olup, karindasi 
General Styrum bir meshur generali idi. General De Nehem dahi onlarin vilayetlisi ve 
hem-sehirlerinden olmagla,... onların hatırı için ... bizi vaz-i zendan eyleme[k]den fera- 
gat edip...” 
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passage where he is speaking, in strictest confidence, to his captor’s 
steward and reveals his longing to return home. In Osman’s terms 
‘home’ is not the land of his fellow ethnic Turks, nor the company of 
fellow members of his cavalry regiment or his co-religionists. He does 
not either regard it as the land under the political sway of the sultan. 
Rather he considers home to be the dwelling place of friends and family 
who are the ultimate source of his sentimental and highly personal ties 
(alaka). The evoking of place and by extension of the individuals who 
inhabit it in the memory of a former cohabitant is the essence of this 
concept of home. Even though family ties may be at the center of such a 
concept it also stretches to include far wider horizons. The vilayetlisi 
notion referred to by Osman in the passage already cited has neither the 
immediacy and intimacy of the nuclear family, but it is not either some- 
thing so remote and abstract to the individual as community. It is rather 
an intermediate category between the two, and if anything closer in spirit 
to the former. In the second passage where Osman speaks of his under- 
standing of ‘home’ for the benefit of his captor’s steward to whom it 
would not naturally or intuitively be known as follows: 


“T too have in-laws, family relations, brothers and other loved ones in my 


home country. I yearn to be reunited with my native land and country of 
16 » 


origin "°. 
It is noteworthy that in the preceding passage Osman’s list of emo- 
tional ties binding him to the homeland starts with hısım, or relations by 
marriage. Elsewhere Osman, writing in 1724 more than 30 years after 
the events, expresses his profound and enduring sense of loss at the 
death of his first wife with nine or ten of her relatives who were chance 
victims of the accidental explosion of the Belgrade arsenal as the 
Ottomans were recapturing the city from the Austrians in 1690". It is at 
the very least interesting and maybe even significant that the term ehl 
used in provincial dialect as a unisex term for marriage partner, was 
applied in general parlance to fellow members of the community, both 
broadly (societally) and more narrowly (occupationally) defined. 


16 Autobiographie Osman Agas, p. 65, lines 18-19: “benim dahi hisim ve akrabalarim 
ve karindaslarim ve vilayetimde alakam var, her vechiyle vatan-i asliyeme gitmek 
isterim ”. 

For a brief account of the family background and early childhood experiences of 
Osman Agha, see Charles RIEU, Catalogue of Turkish Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
London, 1888, p. 73-74. 

17 Autobiographie, p. 97, lines 23-25. 
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We are fortunate in the possession of another personal letter preserved 
in the Esterhazy archive that offers a view of these cultural norms from 
the inside looking out. In a letter addressed by a travelling emissary 
named Mehmed Chavush jointly to his wife and mother-in-law (kayin- 
ana) at home in Buda Mehmed expresses his concern for the mother’s 
health and spirits. His attentiveness is impressive and, at least judged by 
the yardstick of modern standards in the West, seems to exceed by far 
the standards of filial duty to be expected from even the most dutiful 
son-in-law. From his tender expressions of seemingly genuine care we 
may deduce that, according to seventeenth-century Ottoman cultural 
norms, the mother-in-law figure was someone to be treated not just with 
reverence, but sincere affection. This attitude contrasts sharply with our 
own traditions in the West where the mother-in-law figure is considered 
the legitimate butt of popular jokes. Mehmed addresses his wife’s 
mother and her constant companion during Mehmed’s own absence 
from the marital home as follows: 


“My dear mother I trust you are paying proper attention to doctor’s orders 
regarding your cure. I don’t know what I would do should I lose you as you 
are my only support in this world. In recompense (ivaz) for all the good 
you have done for me and for my darling wife [your daughter] during the 
course of our lives I will do my utmost to repay your good with equal good 
and will suffer your misfortunes as if they were my own. May God grant 
that your illness will soon be substituted for (ivaz) by lasting good 
health!8,” 


This notion of exchanging (ivaz) of shares of God’s bounty and mis- 
fortune —the second of the pair being conceived as an inescapable part 
of the human condition—was seemingly an operative principle for some 
Ottomans as a guide in interpersonal relations. By this principle 
Mehmed expresses his willingness to forego his entitlement to a share of 
God’s bounty so as to speed the recovery of his ailing mother-in-law. 

We are still unable, in the present state of our knowledge, to offer a 
definition of Ottoman individuality based on an understanding of what 
was characteristically ‘Ottoman’ in their approach to human relations. 
Even the limited range of Ottoman sources that might be classified as 
either biographical or autobiographical are rarely as revealing of human 
emotions as the simple words of Mehmed Chavush cited above. The 


18 Esterhazy Letters, n° 69, p. 190, lines 4-6: “ Göreyim benim validecigim nice deva 
ile takayyiid edersiz. Zira bizim sizden gayri kimsemiz yoktur. Yine insallah sizin iyili- 
giniz zayi olmaz, size ivaz etmeğe çalışırız ”. 
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main purpose of many biographical works, as for example in the previ- 
ously-mentioned work on Sokollu Mustafa called the Cevahir’iil- 
Menakib, was to eulogize and to consolidate and defend the family name 
and professional reputations of a narrow group of individuals occupying 
positions at the highest level in state service. It was the precariousness of 
their position at the pinnacle of Ottoman power that often prompted 
them to write (or have ghost written for them) self-glorifying, but rarely 
very self-revealing ‘biographies’. The preoccupation of officials with 
their future reputations was a predominant concern of individuals 
already well-established in their careers and in many cases such apolo- 
giae were written after retreat from public life. In the former case self- 
serving and in the later defensive motives for writing are only too trans- 
parent, thus ensuring that their accounts are pretty much devoid of 
personal or self-revelatory details. Ashik Nuri’s rather wooden and 
cliché-ridden lament written (commissioned) to commemorate the death 
in 1747 of Hasan Pasha-zade Ahmed Pasha is illustrative of the lifeless- 
ness of this kind of ‘official’ biography. Nuri’s effort contains the fol- 
lowing self-vaunting lines: 


“Gelmedi cihana benim akranim 

Su fanide kaldi hezar nisanim 

Yedi iklimde söylenir şanım 

Erlerim garibtir, bil padişahım ” [a]. 


In Nuri’s case the poetic attempt to break down the anonymity that 
characteristically attaches to the sultan’s kuls resulted only in the 
replacement of one form of anonymity by an equally bland (or unbeliev- 
able) alternative form. 

Occasionally, as for example in the self-written versified memoir of 
the mid seventeenth-century vezier Varvarî Ahmed Pasha, we are 
offered glimpses of the individual as possessor of real human feelings. 
Ali Pasha’s poem announces the particular pride and pleasure (or con- 
versely agony and injury) he experienced as the result of particular 
appointments and dismissals. But poet veziers are a relative rarity, and 
we are mostly left to guess about the emotional impact of the standard 
ups and downs in the careers of Ottoman statesmen from the bare details 
in the standard biographies (tercüme-i hal) that recite little more than 


!° Excerpt from Nuri’s mersiye published in M. Fuat Köprülü (ed.), Türk Sazşairleri, 
vol. 3: XVIII. asır sazşairleri, repr. Ankara, 1962, p. 452, 4th stanza. For a rendering in 
English, see The Appendix, [a]. 
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dates of appointment and duration in particular ranks and offices. By 
contrast Varvarî Ali offers the following account of his obvious pleasure 
at his appointment as governor to his native province of Bosnia towards 
the end of his career : 


“ duasıyla ederken istigali 

beni Bosna iline etti beni vali 

olup kırk üç yıl içeri ona vasıl 

sila ettim muradım oldu hasıl ” [b].?® 


In the context of our present discussion of the importance of a sense 
of belonging and connection formed by the consciousness, preserved in 
later life, of place of origin and birth, it is significant that Ali despite 
having several times held higher ranking posts as governor general of 
both Anatolia and Rumelia was most pleased by the Bosnia posting 
which allowed him to return to his patris (memleket) in a position of 
power and prestige. 

Before we leave the topic of place and the individual’s evocation of it 
through his past and present human associations, there is one more 
example from the Esterhazy corpus that deserves mention. This corpus is 
one of the few surviving sources that enable us to explore the inner 
world of literate members of the Ottoman élite. Their position as writers 
and receivers of letters obviously puts them in a fairly exclusive social 
category. But to exclude them from consideration because they are spe- 
cial or exceptional is unjustified. Such personal letters as survive stand 
as a uniquely informative record of the complexities and nuances of 
human feelings and interactions. The family dynamic in Ottoman times 
(within the highest social circles) is particularly well revealed in the let- 
ter of an individual named Arslan Bey whose half-brother Haci Hasan 
Pasha was governor of Kanizsa and whose step-father Ibrahim Pasha, 
the focal point in a series of interrelated letters, was governor of 
Temeshvar. In the letter Arslan Bey, giving vent to his feelings of exclu- 
sion from the favored inner circle of the family and alienation from his 
father’s affections, reveals the existence of an intense sibling rivalry and 
his own deep jealousy of his brothers whose careers are being promoted, 
or so he feels, more energetically by their father. Such feelings of resent- 
ment by younger siblings about the successes of their elder brothers are 
never revealed in the official biographies and also contradict our 


20 Marija DUKANOVIC (ed.), Rimovana Autobiografija Varvari Ali-Pase, Beograd, 
1967, p. 37, verses 168-169. For the English equivalent, see Appendix, [b]. 
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assumptions about the role of the family which we expect to have pre- 
sented a purposefully united front against the outside world threatening 
its interests. But Arslan’s ‘cri de coeur’ to his brother reveals the exis- 
tence of feelings which must have been common in many families. Top- 
ics such as relations between siblings within the family, hierarchical 
relationships at various levels within the family, the effect of childhood 
experiences on adult character and a whole series of other topics related 
to the subject of Ottoman individuality remain for the present a mostly 
closed book. As my own contribution of relevant data I will quote here 
from the section of Arslan’s letter where he complains to Hasan of their 
step-father’s extravagance in supporting one of their other brothers 
whom the father had deputized as their mutual agent in the provincial 
capital of Bosnia and charged with the defending of the family’s for- 
tunes. Arslan sums up the situation for Hasan in his characteristically 
self-pitying tone as follows: 


“This year your proud and ungrateful brother, taking advantage of our 
father’s grace and favor, has set himself up in style in Sarajevo for the 
whole winter season. Having profligately spent the entirety of his generous 
paternal allowance for basics and necessities he is now living on credit to 
indulge in extras and extravagances” 2). 


Our retreat to a position of defining the individual in terms of his con- 
nection with place alone—as opposed to the fuller description of his 
relationships and interactions with the people of those localities—is 
inevitable given the present rather impoverished state of our knowledge 
of Ottoman social behavior. But though research into interactive aspects 
of the Ottoman social dynamic is not yet very advanced, we can still see 
very clearly some of the outward manifestations of the Ottomans’ appre- 
ciation for and evocation of place which took a number of literary and 
non-literary forms of which Evliya Chelebi’s seventeenth-century travel- 
ogue is only the most obvious example. The Ottomans also made sub- 
stantial contributions to the sub-genre of the medieval Arab fada’il liter- 
ature devoted to the celebration of locality. In the Ottoman case the 
examples were not confined only to the literary vaunting of the great 
cities and political capitals such as Istanbul??; many lesser centers in the 
provinces also found their poetic spokesmen. As witness to the general 


2! Esterhazy Letters, n° 57, p. 166, lines 17-18: “bu kış birader kulları Paşa babanın 
lütfuna mağrur olup, Saraya gider. Bir alay harc ve hevayic çekip... karz akçe [alırlar] ”. 

22 For an example of this type, see A. S. LEVEND, Türk Edebiyatında şehir-engizler ve 
sehir-engizlerde Istanbul, Istanbul, 1958. 
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popularity of this genre we have the poem of a lesser poet of the nine- 
teenth century called Cemalî who in a short work called the “ Güzeller 
Destani” systematically compared the character and attractions of vari- 
ous Anatolian towns”. The expression of civic pride and inter-urban 
competitiveness in this self-conscious literary way suggests that 
Ottomans considered locality as an important means of self-identifica- 
tion and individuation. The phenomenon seems to have been as wide- 
spread in the Balkan sphere as it was in Anatolia as far as we can tell 
from surviving examples written in praise of centers such as Sarajevo, 
Mostar and Prizren”. 

Our knowledge that the poetry written in celebration of place enjoyed 
such universal popularity reinforces the sense that the Ottoman indivi- 
dual’s identity was firmly rooted in the material world surrounding him, 
and that wider and more abstract notions such as ethnic community 
(cins) and confessional identity (millet) may have had a weaker hold on 
his psyche than is sometimes supposed. As for the supposed fusion of 
the individual’s identity with the aims of the state —a development 
assumed by many as commonplace and indisputable reality from the era 
of nineteenth-century nationalism onwards—we can say definitively 
that such concepts are anachronistic and inappropriate for the seven- 
teenth century. The notions of empire (devlet) developed in court-spon- 
sored historical writing bore no connection to the way the Ottoman indi- 
vidual saw his place in the world and probably remained mostly 
unintelligible to him as a result. As a source of identification as well as 
feelings of solidarity, the individual’s occupational identity was far more 
important than the state which was too remote to have much meaning or 
relevance to every-day life. The workplace was for most the place where 
social interaction took place and even guild association and membership 
remained a remote and abstract affiliation compared with the tangible 
and immediate day-to-day contact of the workplace. In much the same 
way it was the immediacy of the mosque rather than the remoteness of 
Islamic dogma (din) that gave definition to the individual’s spiritual life. 
In defining a sense of self and belonging it was these highly localized 


23 Cemali’s poem is included in the anthology edited by Dogan Atalay, Destanlarimuz, 
Mut, 1992, p. 81-82. Another collection of literary fragments written to celebrate the 
towns of Anatolia was published by Mehmed ÔNDER, Efsaneleri-Destanlari-Hikayeleriyle 
Sehirden Sehire Anadolu, Istanbul, 1995. 

2 See Hamdi Hasan, “Anonim bir sair tarafından Prizren hakkında söylenmiş bir 
methiye”, Cevren XV/65 (Mayis-Haziran, 1988), p. 14-18; in partic., the refs. in fn. 1-5. 
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environments and frames of reference that had greatest impact on and 
meaning for the individual in Ottoman society, not the grand concepts 
and unifying causes. It is partly for this reason that phenomena such as 
thought-control and mass manipulation of opinion which we associate 
with the modern world were not just as yet unheard of, but in practical 
terms unachievable. 

The replication of material conditions and the standardization of expe- 
riences across the empire’s territories was still far beyond the powers of 
either society with a big “s” or of the state in the seventeenth-century 
Ottoman empire. As a result what one was left with was an eclectic 
patchwork and pastiche composed of localisms and subcultures. Because 
the terms of association were more locally defined, the individual could 
identify his own place without fear of losing his individuality or being 
dwarfed by the demands of society insisting on conformity. In this 
sense, though social convention played some role in restricting the range 
of choices or career options open to particular individuals, there existed 
few structural impediments to individual self-expression and the indivi- 
dual was able to be almost as much a formative influence on society as 
the other way around. In the next section of the article devoted to lan- 
guage and the individual I will focus in particular on the phenomenon of 
multiple identities and the adaptation of language (whose use the state 
could never control) for the expression of subversive views. In this final 
section I will draw mostly on examples from Ottoman popular literature 
of the seventeenth century. 


LANGUAGE USE AND THE EXPRESSION 
OF OTTOMAN INDIVIDUALITY 


Even today the individual is judged and reveals himself most trans- 
parently through choice and use of language, in particular in speech. It is 
hard for us living in the late print age whose conventions grant greatest 
authority and credibility to the printed word to imagine the impact of the 
spoken word in an era when books and other written communications 
were still a relative rarity”. Because of the primacy of oral communica- 


25 The fact that the safe delivery of letters once written was by no means certain and 
that the arrival of a letter was not a routine matter can be inferred from marginal notes 
and words of gratitude for safely delivered letters preserved in some of the Esterhazy let- 
ters. See in particular the remarks at the close of letter n° 66, p. 188: “rahmet ona kim 
Ali Aga’nin hakirhanesine degdire, b’il-hayr ”. 
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tion, dialectical preference, choice of vocabulary and style of expression 
unmistakably typed the individual from the moment he first opened his 
mouth in conversation. While reconstructing the Ottoman individual of 
the seventeenth century from preserved samples of his speech is beyond 
our reach, by focusing on a series of popular historical texts which 
closely approximate the flavor and very likely also the tenor and content 
of Ottoman oral culture in the period I hope to be able to convey some 
idea of how the individual used language (especially speech) as a means 
of asserting his individuality. As an illustration of the assertion of indi- 
viduality through words, preserved for us in written form but bearing all 
the hallmarks of oral declaration, we have the rare example of a joint 
petition delivered in 1636 by a group of thirty four Bosnian merchants to 
the Senate of Venice. The special value of the document of 1636, apart 
from its unusual colloquial character, is that it stands as one of the few 
surviving samples in which merchants are known to us directly through 
their own self-declared interests rather than through the reflections and 
characterizations of them by their sometimes highly judgmental contem- 
poraries. In this sample they speak with their own voice rather than 
being represented by government spokesmen or, what is more usual in 
the sources, being berated by dissatisfied clients and customers. Because 
of its unusual character I will include here an extended quote from the 
merchants’ statement written in the margins (der-kenar) of the docu- 
ment. What I would like to draw particular attention to in the passage is 
the merchants’ reference in the closing statement to their right to defend 
their interests for themselves by expressing their own viewpoint and 
addressing an appeal directly to the Venetian authorities. They defend 
the right, despite acknowledging their awareness that the Senate is more 
accustomed to resolving disputes brought to its attention through official 
state and diplomatic channels. It is apparent from the wording of their 
appeal that they are arguing their own case without reference to the 
mediation of any other party : 


“Devletlu doj ve sair beyler hazretleri 

siz manisaniz Ankonaya gitmeyelim, amma biz Ankonaya 
vardigimiz gibi bizim rizkimiz nakit akçe ile bey ederiz. 

Sizin vilayetinize gelip aylar gecer kimse rizkimiza bakmaz, 

ve biri rizkimizi aldıktan sonra oniki ay vaadesiyle alırlar. 

Ve aldıktan sonra biri müflis çıkarsa malımızı tuta için alirlar. 
Devletlu doj — 

bari bize bir yol kurun, ve bir hal eyle. Rızkımız vilayetinizde telef 
olması insaf değildir. “ 
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“Devletlu doj ve sair vezirler hazretleri — 

tutay1 kaldırın. Türkün malıyla tuta 

ödenmesin. Evvel zamanda vilayetiniz destamora idi. 

Satmak ve almak kolay idi. Şimdi vilayetiniz bozuldu, 

ve iskeleye rızk gelmez oldu. Şimdi ki halde siz de görün, 

vilayetinize ne yüzde geliriz. Bir yol kurun ve bir hal eyleyin. 

Vilayetinize gelelim ve rızk getirelim. Eğer siz dersanız ki 

bu bir bazırgan işi değildir, bu cümle Saray ve Mostar 

bazırganlarının işidir, ve sözüdür. 

Baki ferman devletlu Dojun ve sair vezirlerin emridir. ” 
(individual seals of the 34 merchants) [c] ”. 


Having thus introduced the subject of language use and assertion of 
individuality through personal statement, in the concluding portion of 
the article I will focus on samples of seventeenth century popular histo- 
rical writing in particular the hikaye and the destan, investigating the use 
of this genre as a forum both for collective opinion making and for self- 
expression by individuals. 

History writing and the dissemination of political opinion was by no 
means an exclusive state prerogative in the seventeenth century. Not 
only were oral traditions and tales impossible to suppress, but because of 
their oral character and use of common (kaba) language which suited 
popular tastes, they had greater influence than official pronouncements. 
By contrast, the lofty but inaccessible ideas circulated in written form to 
a narrower literate audience had little influence on the formation of pub- 
lic opinion”. One of Murad IV’s hidden motives for the decision to 
close the coffee-houses may well have been his desire to bring opinion 
makers under his closer control by offering them palace patronage?8. It is 
a well-known fact that, despite the disapproving attitude of the literati 
towards the popular forms which they saw as ‘primitive’, the genre con- 
tinued to flourish in the seventeenth century’. In popular history writing 


26 The Ottoman document is tightly bound at the end of an unpaginated register; see 


Archivio di Stato di Venezia, Deliberazioni dell’ Senato: Constantinopoli, filza 28, 1636. 

27 As an example, it appears that, Tursun Bey’s history of Mehmed the Conqueror’s reign 
was not just little known during his own lifetime, but in later generations remained obscure 
even for other professional historians, let alone the public at large. See H. INALCIK and 
R. MURPHEY, The History of Mehmed the Conqueror by Tursun Bey, Chicago, 1978, p. 20. 

28 A list of the seventeenth-century folk poets who received royal patronage during 
Murad’s reign is given by Köprülü (based on Evliya Celebi) in his article “ Aşık Tarzı ” 
(see n. 29 below) on p. 19-20. 

29 See KOPRULÙ, “Türk edebiyatında aşık tarzının mense ve tekâmülü hakkında bir 
tecriibe”, Milli Tetebbüler Mecmuasi I /1 (1331), p. 10-11. The high-brow edib’s self- 
defensive jibes and characterization of the most popular styles as “ muhmelat ve terzikat“ 
(babblings and nonsense) only shows how general tastes overruled their judgements. 
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the archaic style reminiscent of the anonymous chronicles of the early 
fifteenth century featuring the use of both simulated and real dialogue 
and a simple and straightforward vernacular Turkish style was the pre- 
ferred mode of expression and presentation. 

These trends in Ottoman literary development coincide with a time in 
the seventeenth-century West when official organs and academic soci- 
eties were being created to monitor and control the use of language as a 
medium for individual expression and to enforce conformity with 
accepted general (though rather high-brow) standards set by the acade- 
mies. It cannot be said however that even in the West such bodies made 
very rapid progress towards their goal of setting standards or that, once 
they had been set, conformity to them was very widespread*’. In the 
seventeenth-century Ottoman empire the reversion to or revival of pop- 
ular literary modes was not a marginal cultural phenomenon. In fact its 
resurgence was so pronounced that, perhaps for the first time it earned 
an acknowledged place in the cultural mainstream. Fuad Köprülü was 
unequivocal in characterizing the seventeenth century as the ‘Golden 
Age’ of folk poetry?!, and popular history, in both prose and verse (for 
examples see below, p. 154-155), was seemingly not far behind. 

We cannot pause here to immerse ourselves in a detailed analysis of 
seventeenth-century Ottoman literary trends, but it is worth noting that 
the general movement of tastes favoring the use of the Tiirki-i basit style 
was a noticeable feature of the period?2. In our brief survey of popular 
historical writing, rather than attempting a comprehensive account, I will 
present and comment briefly on some representative samples. For the 
sake of simplicity I will present them in the chronological order of the 
events they portray. However, as will become immediately apparent, 


3° Although the French Academy was created in 1635, it was not until 1694 that the 
first edition of the French National Dictionary was issued. It remains a matter of dispute 
if this publication is to be regarded as a milestone of scholarship or the inauguration of a 
new era of ‘national culture’. For the survival of regionalisms and non-conformist lan- 
guage in the speech and literature of eighteenth -century France, see R. MANDROU, De la 
culture populaire aux XVI et xviir siècles: la Bibliothèque bleue de Troyes, 2nd. ed., 
Paris, 1975. Mandrou characterizes the language used in popular literature (op. cit., 
p. 115) as follows: “ L’unité de l’ensemble est de style, ou plus exactement de ton. En 
premier lieu vient l’utilisation d’un vocabulaire argotique... en fait un argot parisien uti- 
lisé sans vergogne comme s’il était partout connu”. 

31 F, KÖPRÜLÜ, “ Aşık Tarzı”, p. 18: “ onbirinci asr-i hicri Osmanlı aşıkları için adeta 
bir altın devri add olunabilir ”. 

32 See M. F. KôPRÜLÜ, Milli Edebiyat Cereyanin İlk Mübessirleri ve Divan-i Türkî-i 
Basit, Istanbul, 1928, reprinted in KÖPRÜLÜ, Edebiyat Araştırmaları, Ankara, 1966, 
p. 271-315. 
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chronology and temporal framework were not a principal preoccupation 
for the tale tellers. Several of the tales exist in multiple versions; each a 
distinctly individual product of its own time and reflecting the prefer- 
ences of the audiences for whom it was first intended. Although these 
tales were told and retold countless times each version, through its par- 
ticular use of language and allusions, was in a sense ‘original’ and 
unmistakably individual. However, to avoid becoming too caught up in 
the detail of minute comparison of textual variants I will confine myself 
for purposes of this discussion to a single version of each tale. 

Apart from being able to observe in this corpus the use of language as 
a statement of individuality, we also see in it the reflection of non-con- 
formist tendencies and protest against the prevailing values of society 
with a big “s”. Most of our accounts relate to the general subject area 
of war, warfare, heroism and valor, but the central focus of the narrative 
is far removed from the traditional themes of court-oriented history 
which were feth, nusret and the glorification of the sultan and his 
veziers. 


A CORPUS OF SAMPLE TEXTS ILLUSTRATING THE INFLUENCE 
OF FOLK MEMORY ON THE NARRATION 
OF OTTOMAN HISTORICAL EVENTS 


The first in our series of historical events concerns the successful 
Ottoman defense of Kanizsa in 1601 against a determined Austrian 
counterattack following its conquest by the Ottomans a year earlier. The 
tale as preserved today is told from the perspective of subsequent folk 
memory, but probably closely follows versions that circulated orally 
soon after the events. It is the tale essentially of Tiryaki Hasan Pasha’s 
heroism and his ingenuity in the face of seemingly overwhelming odds. 


Episode I (1601): The Tale of The Miraculous Defense of Kanizsa 
as Described in the Anonymous Hikaye-i Tiryakî Hasan Paga 


In folk history the glory which usually attaches to the sultan or to his 
veziers in standard accounts of Ottoman military enterprise is noticeably 
absent. The sultan and the grand vezier remain shadowy, poorly delin- 
eated figures, unmemorable except—so far as veziers as a generic class 
are concerned—for the pettiness, blind ambition and crass materialism 
which folk perceptions stereotypically ascribed to them. Thus, in the 
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opening pages of the folk account of the defense of Kanizsa, before the 
action has truly started and the character of the main protagonists devel- 
oped, an imaginary meeting of the divan is convened for the purpose of 
deciding the succession to the grand vezierate. Here the veziers are por- 
trayed as a back-biting, self-serving and basically corrupt group of indi- 
viduals determined to gain power whatever the cost to their personal 
integrity. The author sums up this session of the divan in laconic but 
telling terms as follows : 


“ they spoke deliberately derisory and malicious words of this description, 
tearing Tiryakî Hasan to shreds with their barbed tongues” 33. 


The successful appointee Damad Ibrahim Pasha (returned for his third 
term as grand vezier in January 1599) is presented, while speaking confi- 
dentially in a private audience with his brother-in-law the sultan, as char- 
acterizing his rival Tiryaki Hasan not just inaccurately, but also uncharita- 
bly. This the author is able to convey absolutely clearly by his subtle use 
of language. By 1599 Hasan Pasha, who served in a succession of gover- 
norships from the early part of Murad III’s reign beginning in 1574, had 
been in active government service for nearly a quarter century and was 
doubtless no longer a young man. But instead of describing this to the sul- 
tan as an asset to be exploited, Ibrahim dismisses his rival as ‘ a foolish 
dotard ‘5. This incongruous expression is deliberately contrasted in the 
two lines which follow by the author’s use of the words ‘venerable’ and 
‘senior’ to describe a man of Hasan Pasha’s experience. In this scene 
Ibrahim Pasha is thus portrayed as either a man lacking in insight or as 
one who deliberately distorts the truth for his own self-serving reasons. 
Neither of the two possible interpretations is very flattering to the grand 
vezier. In another passage the author refers to rival veziers engaged in 
petty squabbles and maneuverings to gain power as: “ gözü açık erler” 8°. 
This depiction of Ibrahim Pasha focusing on his superficial assessment of 
Hasan and his misjudgment of the hero’s leadership qualities are presented 
by the author-narrator in the opening pages of the account in order to fore- 
shadow later events in which the author portrays the enemy’s gullibility 
and the ease with which he is misled by appearances”. 


3 Hikaye-i Tiryakî Hasan Paga, British Library, Ms. Or. 12, 961, fol. 3a: “buna ben- 
zer sözler ile Tiryaki Hasan Pasayi kesip, bictiler”’. 

34 Hikaye, fol. 3b: “koca bunami herif” . 

35 Hikaye, fol. 3b, lines 10-11: “pir u ihtiyar” . 

36 Hikaye, fol. 6a, line 7. 

37 See, in particular, the Hikaye, fol. 15b-16a. 
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In contrast to the shadowiness and sense of physical remoteness or 
even absence conveyed in the folk histories by the lack of physiognomic 
detail about veziers and other grandees, the hero is described in these 
sources with minute detail. The hero appears with all his imperfections, 
physical faults and the other aspects of his appearance that give him 
humanity and individuality deliberately highlighted. By focusing on 
aspects of Hasan Pasha’s external frailty, the author draws the reader’s 
attention to his inner reserves and depth of character. The account’s 
highly realistic description of Hasan’s physical appearance— with some 
exaggeration for increased dramatic effect and a subtle shift to the point 
of view and perceptions of the Ottoman leader circulating in the enemy 
camp—contains the following detail : 


“Runny-nosed, swarthy-complexioned with dry wizened prune-like skin, 
watery eyes and limbs so thin they resembled the stalk of a peppermint 
plant. The pasha was so feeble that when he sat down he lacked the 
strength to get back up on his feet again, and when standing to bend down 
to sit. In fact his frailty reached such a degree that he even lacked sufficient 
strength to tie up his own waist band ”38. 


Both the language and the sentiments expressed identify this source 
unmistakably as a folk product. Its crudeness is deliberate and designed 
to appeal to the kind of audience who found avoidance, metaphor and 
other forms of literary circumlocution offensive. In short, it speaks with 
their voice. The voice is not that of the commanders and chief officers 
nor of habitués of the palace, but of rank-and-file soldiers and conscripts 
from the frontier areas of the empire. If was the later group who first cre- 
ated and later commemorated Hasan Pasha’s heroism and he became a 
‘state’ hero only subsequently and by adoption. The fact that such strik- 
ing and obvious differences in audience preference and basic linguistic 
identity co-existed happily in Ottoman culture has broader significance 
beyond high / low, élite / popular divisions in literary aesthetic. When 
the individual made a choice between competing cultural outlooks and 
the competing moral codes which they represented, he made a pro- 
foundly personal statement concerning his individuality. The existence 
of an alternative historical narrative and narrative voice for the telling of 
communal events provides the strongest possible demonstration of the 
possibility of opposing cultural outlooks in Ottoman society. It is 


38 Hikaye, 7b (bott.) and 8a (top): “burnu sümüklü, kara-kuru, abanoz-aluce, gözleri 
sirlaÿani, her uzvu nane çöpüne benzer. Otursa kalkmaz, kalksa oturamaz. Belki uçkrun 
bağlamağa iktidarı yok”. 
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through literary evidence of the type represented by the Hikaye-i Tiryakî 
Hasan Paşa that we are able to see—on a level transcending simple 
forms of differentiation—manifestations of dissent from the dominant 
ethos of the ruling power structure and the significance of these forms of 
dissent for the complex process of individuation. 

Ottoman society was characterized by its outwardly-apparent cultural 
diversity. On another (less apparent) level individual identity was charac- 
terized by a similar multi-dimensionality. This multi-dimensionality of 
identity applied not just to special groups such as the Janissaries who 
were recruited from Christian families and provided through a gradual 
process of acculturation with a substitute identity by ‘conversion’ to the 
outlook and habits of the Muslims, or to renegades who travelled seam- 
lessly and after long practice almost imperceptibly between opposing 
cultural spheres, but also more generally in Ottoman society. We are 
best able to observe divergent and non-conformist behavior and the 
expression of subversive opinion in private exchanges between indivi- 
duals. Such private dissent is individual in a sense that public forms such 
as protest and collective action are not. Other outwardly expressed forms 
of disassociation with the aims of society (for example criminality) form 
another category which we cannot consider here. As an example of pri- 
vate dissent, the second sample in our series of literary expressions of 
individuality is taken from private correspondence. 


Episode 2 (1626): Private Reflections on the First 
of the Failed Ottoman Sieges of Baghdad led 
by Hafiz Ahmed Pasha-Turnaci-bagsi Ali’s letter home (to Istanbul) 
from the front 


It should not be supposed that questioning of authority was confined 
to the lower social orders. A private letter written by a high-ranking 
Janissary officer named Ali taking part in the campaign led by Hafiz 
Ahmed Pasha during 1625-26 for the recapture of Baghdad expresses 
how the grand vezier’s struggle to defend his own leadership occupied 
as much as his time and thoughts as the task of confronting the enemy. 
The letter reveals the existence of open rebellion in the ranks of the 
pashas in the months preceding the advance against Baghdad which Ali 
summarizes as follows: 

“ At a certain point early in the campaign the governor of Aleppo Mustafa 


Pasha and his colleague Murad Pasha, governor of Baghdad both chal- 
lenged the leadership of the grand vezier and began to oppose and then 
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actively to disobey his orders. Seven times the grand vezier’s seal of office 
went on a tour of the camp, taken by the troops from tent to tent to seek a 
suitable successor. But, though once it stayed with the Diyarbekir governor 
Murad for fully fourteen days, each time it eventually made its way back 
to the grand vezier’s tent after it became apparent that no one was really 
willing to take on the challenge in his stead ”3?. 


The author of the letter also privately acknowledges the state of disar- 
ray in Ottoman relations with their traditional allies for campaigns on 
the eastern front asserting his opinion that, in the context of the present 
campaign, the Georgians, Arabs and Kurds had all switched their alle- 
giance to the Shah‘. But more serious than these, perhaps realistic, 
assessments and revelations about sources of disunity in the Ottoman 
army ranks was Ali’s open expression of defeatist sentiments regarding 
the outcome of the Ottomans’ efforts. He sums up the army’s perfor- 
mance in the current campaign by saying: 


“Tn this year (1625) a calamity befell the Ottomans and a rout was suffered 
by the soldiers of Islam whose like had not been witnessed since the 
dynasty’s foundation [more than 300 years ago] ”*!. 


As soon as these words had been written however Ali seemingly real- 
ized his expression of such heretical views, even in private to a friend, 
might get him in trouble, and he begs the addressee, the imam of his 
neighborhood mescid called Mehmed Efendi, to treat his confessions as 
strictly confidential. The very next words in his letter are : 


“Be so kind as not to circulate this letter too widely in public lest it give 
rise to the commentary of the self-righteous who may say: ‘ The Turnaci- 
basi Ali has betrayed his high trust [as chief officer of the 73" regiment of 
the Janissaries] and brought the sultanate into disrepute’”*”. 


3° Cl. ROEMER, “Die Osmanische Belagerung Bagdads 1034-35/1625-26”, Der Islam, 
66, 1989, p. 122, lines 5-11: 
“ Haleb Beylerbeyisi Mustafa Pasa ve Diyarbekir Beylerbeyisi Murad Pasa bir gün serdar 
hazretlerine itaat ve sözüne inkiyad etmeyip,... hilafinda olmuşlardır. Asker yedi kerre 
serdar mührü alıp, çadır çadır gezdirip, kimse kabul etmedikten sonra geri getirip, 
kendüye telsim... Bir defa mühür on dört gün [Diyarbekir Beyleybeyisi] Murad Paşa 
elinde kalıp, badehu vermişti ”. 

40 ROEMER, p. 122, lines 18-19: “bela budur ki Gürcü ve Arab ve Ekrad cümle sah’a 
tabi oldu ”. 

4 Ibid., p. 122, lines 19-21: “bu sene olan musibet, ve asker-i Islama hezimet Al-i 
Osman zamanında olmamıştır ”. 

42 Jbid., p. 122, lines 21-22: “lütf edip, bu mektubu çokluk taşra gikarmayasiz. Ca’iz 
ki bir yerde okundukta ‘Turnacıbaşı Al-i Osmanın ırzına müteallik bazı ahval yazmiş 
deyü bizi kınamayalar ”. 
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Ali’s off-the-record remarks fall short of a public airing of divisions 
within the Ottoman ranks, but even as a private expression of self-doubt 
the declaration of such views by a ranking officer of the Janissary corps 
gives a depth and complexity to his character that allow us a rare view 
of his individuality. Ali makes it clear by his declaration of doubt that, 
in addition to his corporate identity as a leading member of the soldiers 
of Islam, he was also an ordinary mortal swayed by ordinary human pas- 
sions and emotions. Our mechanistic and uni-dimensional view of 
Ottomans as so immersed in their social roles and engulfed by their reli- 
gious beliefs as to be incapable of experiencing hesitation, disbelief, 
despair or temporary loss, or confusion, of identity is eloquently refuted 
by Ali’s clear statement of the divided state of his mind. As an officer 
and leader of men he had no right to think such thoughts let alone give 
them expression, but as an individual he could do both. 


Episode 3 (1630): The Folk Memory of Genç Osman’s part 
in the second failed siege of Baghdad led by Hiisrev Pasha 


The case and its elaboration in starkly contrasting and mutually-con- 
tradictory multiple versions was exhaustively studied and analyzed by 
Kôprülü in his 1930 monograph on the versified variants of the tale first 
told by the Anatolian bard Kayikci Kul Mustafa‘. There is no need to 
repeat here the gist of his detailed argument concerning the complex 
inter-relations between the variant texts. However his conclusion that the 
individual telling the tale and those individuals who told and retold the 
tale over successive generations or even centuries have clearly appropri- 
ated history and are using it to and for their own purposes is well worth 
recalling. In rapid succession the tale, first told by Kayıkcı Kul Mustafa 
in remembrance of Geng Osman’s heroic struggle against insurmount- 
able odds and eventual martyrdom in the failed cause of the aborted 
Baghdad siege of 1630, is transmogrified by near contemporaries in 
another region of Anatolia into a tale of Sultan Murad IV’s triumphal 
reconquest in 1638 with Geng Osman’s sacrifice portrayed as providing 
the stepping stone to Ottoman success. In another, this time Iraqi, vari- 
ant of the tale that circulated in Baghdad in the decades and centuries 
after Murad had reclaimed it for the Ottomans, the action is transported 
to an earlier time and protagonists from separate phases of the conflict 


43 M.F. K6PRULÙ, XVID inci asır sazsairlerinden Kayıkcı Kul Mustafa ve Genç Osman 
Hikayesi, Istanbul, 1930. 
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(Shah Abbas I, d. 1629; Geng Osman, d. 1630 and Murad IV, d. 1640) 
simultaneously occupy center stage as the narrator weaves his story in a 
mythical land and time composed of composite elements and conflations 
of distinct historical events. Such folk versions of ‘history’ and the 
approach to history of the court chroniclers based on a precise chrono- 
logical sequence (tarih) obviously represent mutually exclusive as well 
as incompatible alternative approaches. For folk audiences each of the 
variants examined by Köprülü was equally real for them even if they 
knew it to be contradicted by other versions. Thus, one of the versions 
studied by Köprülü contained references to an Ottoman statesmen of the 
late seventeenth century who neither by virtue of his lifespan nor his 
military involvements had the least connection with the retaking or later 
defending of Baghdad“. Such ‘distortion’ of history is proof of its per- 
sonalization by those who related it. 

The folk historians who related the heroism of Tiryaki Hasan Pasha in 
our first example, or Geng Osman’s sacrifice in the present example, 
clearly assigned only secondary importance to the ‘accuracy’ of factual 
detail. What mattered most to them was the repetition of normative pre- 
cepts in ways that would be immediately recognizable to their audiences. 
The measure of their success as storytellers was in developing the char- 
acter and describing the behavior of the hero, “ pushing all the right but- 
tons” by alluding to his perfection through possession of obligatory 
heroic attributes such as: generosity, loyalty, steadfastness and courage 
under conditions of extreme pressure, modesty and all the other 
‘expected’ virtues of the hero. These virtues of bahadurluk-men- 
schlichkeit-muruwwa were held in equal esteem by folk audiences to the 
ideals of Islamic cihad and the celebration of dynastic pride that were 
evoked in the works written in self-consciously ‘high’ literary style by 
the court chroniclers and intended for a different kind of audience*’. For 
their part, the conveyors / reporters / narrators of folk history were 
utterly confident in the appropriateness and elegance of their own home- 
spun style, and by their choice and use of language (as much as the mes- 


44 One variant contains a reference to the Grand Vezier Kôprülü-zade Fazıl Ahmed 
Pasa (d. 1676). See KOPRULU, Geng Osman Hikayesi, p. 9. Since Ahmed Pasha was born 
in the year 1045/1635 (Sicill-i Osmanî I: 222) he would have been a child of three at the 
time of Murad’s campaign and yet to be born at the time of Geng Osman ‘s death in 1630. 

45 For the operation of a chivalric code which emphazied the five cardinal virtues of: 
vefa, sadakat, cesaret, cüret and merhamet, see Talat ONAY (ed.), Dastan-i Ahmet 
Haramî, Istanbul, 1946, and the edition by Halis Akaydın which appeared in the Tercü- 
man: 1001 Temel Eser series, n° 34, Istanbul, 1972. 
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sage delivered with it) they made an unmistakable statement of their 
identity and individuality. 


Episode 4 (1649): The Background of the Janissary Rebellion in Crete 


The echoes of the events that led up to the mass desertion of Janis- 
sary regiments assigned to Crete in the late summer of 1649 are pre- 
served not in folk memory, but reflected in the court chronicle of 
Naima. Their relevance to our investigation is in giving further illus- 
tration of ‘anti-social’ behavior by members of corporate groups who 
consciously stepped outside the bounds assigned to them by their 
social functions in order to defend individual rights or to pursue per- 
sonal interests. According to Naima’s account of the events in August 
1649 the Janissaries, having come near the end of their rope after a 
period of twenty-four months of unrelieved service in the trenches 
around Candia, approached their commander in the field Deli Hiiseyn 
Pasha to express their general dissatisfaction and demanded that they 
be granted home leave. After some discussion a compromise was 
worked out with their commander whereby they agreed to extend their 
tour of duty for another four months until the end of the normal cam- 
paigning season to allow time for the arrival of replacements and rein- 
forcements from Istanbul‘. After this settlement of the differences 
between the commander and his troops had already been reached and 
order restored, the authorities in the capital reopened the dispute by 
seizing the initiative and ordering Hiiseyn Pasha to grant early leaves 
to a select group of 1,500 Janissaries, to take effect immediately. The 
special treatment accorded to a favored few, leaving the bulk of the 
soldiers bound to their trenches as previously agreed until the begin- 
ning of November (Ruz-i Kasim), only increased the feelings of resent- 
ment in the general ranks. Hiiseyn Pasha in his position as commander 
in the field was aware of the threat to general army morale posed by 
such proposals but, despite his warning that this action would lead to 
mass desertions, his advice was ignored. Because in relating this 
episode Naima provides us with some unusually clear insights into the 
psychological stress faced by the average Ottoman soldier under con- 
ditions of battle it bears closer examination. Naima presents his over- 
all assessment of the situation as follows : 


4 Tarih-i Naima IV : 442—“Ruz-i Kasima dek bekleriz, dahi ziyade oturmağa kadir 
değiliz ”. 
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“ The decision to recall troops from the trenches in the heat of battle at the 
height of the siege was ill-judged and bound to stir up riot and rebellion in 
the ranks. Seeing the implicit danger, the field commander expressed his 
firm opposition to the idea by these words: ‘ to recall men from the 
trenches at this juncture is misguided, it will only cause the others them- 
selves to crave home leave and little by little they too will lay down their 
arms so that before long the siege will have to be abandoned ’. The com- 
mander’s objections fell on deaf ears and, left no choice but to execute his 
superiors’ orders, he granted official leave to 1,500 Janissaries. Thereafter, 
just as he had predicted, the other regiments lost heart and soldiers began 
to take flight in droves ”*?. 


The passage is instructive because it demonstrates very clearly that 
soldiers, far from being robotic ‘slaves’ blindly obedient to their com- 
mander (whether sultan or field commander) and his will and showing 
complete disregard for their personal comfort and safety, actually per- 
formed their military duties within carefully circumscribed limits 
defined in part by their own perceptions of what was tolerable, reason- 
able and fair. In particular when their sense of equality of treatment and 
fairness was violated, as in the case of the selective granting of leaves in 
late summer 1649, their reaction was swift and decisive. Their behavior 
showed that they were willing to face both their commander’s displea- 
sure and certain public censure to defend the principle of equality. In one 
sense of course any rebellion can be seen as the expression of group soli- 
darity in collective action rather than action taken on an individual basis. 
But the form which the Janissaries’ rebellion of 1649 took was special. 
The decision to award themselves unauthorized leaves could not be 
taken unit by unit, but implied individual choice and facing up to the 
very real possibility of pay disruptions at best and permanent dismissal 
from the ranks at worst. 


Episode 5 (1673): Writing History as an Act of Protest— 
The poetic plea of members of the unrelieved garrison of Kamaniçe 


Our next example continues in the military vein with the case of the 
soldiers of Kamanige (Kamanetz-Podolsk) who in 1673 took matters 


47 Tarih-i Naima IV : 447 (bott.)—447 (top): 
“Muhasere ve cenk esnasında metrisden asker çıkarıp kaldırmak bais-i ihtilal ve su-i ted- 
bir idi. Serdar her çend rıza vermeyip, ‘şimdi bin besyüz adamı çıkarıp astaneye gönder- 
mek hatadır, meadası dahi gitmeğe rağib ve cüste-cüste firar ederler, iş muattal olur ‘deyü 
gördü. ... Müfid olmadı... Ferman ile me’mur olmağın, ol mikdar Yeniçeri çıkarmıştı. 
Sairlere dahi bais-i kelal olup, kaçmağa başladılar ”. 
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into their own hands and gave expression to their feelings of betrayal, 
desertion and isolation in a heart-felt plea for help. Although this appeal 
is addressed rhetorically to the sultan, the short poem of 116 lines of 
rhyming couplets concludes with their acceptance of (or at least coming 
to terms with) the fact that their hopes of deliverance were in all likeli- 
hood unrealistic. The soldiers’ appeal to the sultan (at that time Mehmed 
IV) goes deliberately over the head of their own commanders, and their 
poem is littered with barbed comments about the greed and other 
excesses of their social superiors. At the same time it openly questions 
the motives and the public-spiritedness of the ekabir classes generally. 
The soldiers’ plaint is perhaps one of the clearest literary demonstrations 
we possess of the gulf in values and outlook that separated the avamm 
(the general public) from the hevass (the upper echelons of the govern- 
ing class) in Ottoman society. The soldiers have chosen as their poetic 
spokesman an individual named Hasan who was apparently one of their 
number. When, according to Hasan, the sultan took pity on their state 
and dispatched shipments of grain to the fortress, their own officers 
hijacked the shipments, diverting them to enemy territory where they 
fetched higher prices, thus yielding the officers a tidy profit. The poet 
evokes the soldiers’ dilemma in the following terms: 


“terahhum eyleyip sah-i hümabal zahire bile harclik etti irsal 

ekabir ahz edip der-mahzen etti vera-yi perdeden bilcumle satti 
nasara kavmina bunca zahire verip as ettiler gendiim saire 
bozup hep yaptılar anı har-lokma ihanet etti zalimler bu halka” . [d]* 


In the poem, to which Hasan gives the title “ soldiers’ plaint” (hasbi- 
hal), clear reference is made to the contemptuous almost dehumanizing 
attitude of the army topbrass towards the common foot soldier. He 
deems the unjust treatment suffered by the soldiers at the hands of their 
tyrannical and unfeeling officers as worse than they might expect as 
prisoners in the lands of the infidel : 


“we hapless victims of our native oppressors // 


might expect better as captives of the wicked blasphemers ’”*?. 


48 O.S. GÖKYAY, “ Kamaniçe muhafizlarinin gektigi”, Tarih Dergisi 32, 1979, p. 295- 
299 and the facsimile on p. 381-383, [hereafter: “hasbihal”]. The verses quoted here are 
n% 57, 61, 66 and 67 on p. 297. Reference to the facsimile (p. 982 [fol. 143a,line 5]) sug- 
gests the substitution of kh’ar-lokma (food morsel, tasty tidbit) in place of the horulka 
found in the romanization on p. 297. For the English translation, see Appendix, [d]. 

4 “Hasbihal”, p. 297, verse 71: “bu zalimler bize cevr etti bi-siyar // esire eylemez 
küffar-i bed-kàr”. 
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The poem ends on a rather pessimistic note, in effect despairing of 
help from human hands and advising the soldiers instead to put their 
trust in God: 


“Please God deliver us from this perilous predicament // 


bring us to the land of plenty from this ditch of privation”~°. 


We have noted already in connection with the five texts presented 
above the willingness displayed by members of the Ottoman military 
fraternity of various ranks and grades — in both private musings and in 
more public forms of protest—to look on their joint enterprise of wag- 
ing war against the infidel with doubt and skepticism. In extreme cases, 
such as the desperate plight of the garrison troops of Kamanice in 1673, 
they were even prepared to break the firm rules of regimental esprit de 
corps and group solidarity by openly revealing their feelings of moral 
revulsion against and general lack of respect for their commanding offi- 
cers. Such revelations give us tangible evidence of resistance to autho- 
rity by at least one class (the soldiery) of Ottoman individuals. 

In our final literary sample we turn to women as another group of 
Ottoman individuals whose non-conformist attitudes, and behavior bor- 
dering on the anti-social can be documented. Civil society was perhaps 
by definition more open to dissent and diversity than the world of work, 
particularly such earnest undertakings as the waging of war. For military 
enterprise to succeed required at the very least predictable behavior and 
adherence to fixed standards of discipline on the part of the soldiers and 
might, temporarily under battlefield conditions, even require the sacri- 
fice of individuality itself. 

To gain an idea of the limits of individuality and its expression in 
society we turn from the world of the seventeenth-century Ottoman sol- 
dier to the world of the nineteenth-century debutante. Here we rely on 
the views of womanhood expressed in the satirical pentastich (tahmis) of 
the widely-appreciated palace poet Enderunlu Vasıf Efendi?!. Vasıf pre- 


50 “Hasbihal”, p. 299, verse 115: 

“halas eyle bizi ca-yi teng’den // eristir ays-i ragd’a hendek-i fakd’dan” . The pairing of 
ragd (plenty) and fakd (want) is missed in the romanized version of the text on p. 299; 
cf., the facsimile, p. 983 (fol. 144a, line 5). 

5! According to his biography in the Sicill-i Osmanî (vol. IV, p. 600) Enderunlu Vasıf 
Bey died in 1240/1824 which means that this poem must reflect the Istanbul social scene 
circa 1800, either towards the end of the reign of Selim II (ruled 1789-1807) or the 
beginning of the reign of Mahmud II (ruled 1808-1839). The poem whose full title is tah- 
mis ba istilahat-i zenan der vadi-yi nush u pend ez dahan-i valide, ve cevab-name-i 
pesendide-eser ez dahan-i duhter-i zibende-gevher [hereafter : ‘“tahmis”] was included in 
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sents to us the subversive views on the time-honored institution of mar- 
riage of a young Ottoman woman of marriageable age. In the poem she 
conveys her misgivings about the social constraints and the restrictions 
on her freedom to express her individuality that her entry into the mar- 
ried state will impose. Her ‘rebellion’ against the norms of society and 
rejection of the older generation’s perceptions of what constitutes 
‘proper’ behavior for a young woman in society take literary rather than 
active form, but even as a state of mind they represent an important 
expression of individuality. I will quote here from only one pentastich 
covering just one aspect of her humorous rejection of the prevailing 
social and sexual mores of ‘polite’ (i.e., bourgeois) Istanbul society. In 
this section of the poem the prospective bride expresses her horror at the 
thought of her expected future role as homemaker, entertainer and chief 
cook for her husband’s friends and business acquaintances. It is doubtful 
that womens’ emancipation had in this period advanced far enough to 
allow her to carry through with her threatened rejection of the role 
assigned to her by her elders as preparer of elaborate meals. They would 
still have required proof in this form of her feminine accomplishments. 
But regardless of the inescapable realities and inevitability of arbitrary 
assigning of gender-specific roles, her sentiments still ring true of cur- 
rents of at least silent protest that must have echoed in many households 
of the time. Such verses are among the reasons why Vasif (not himself a 
woman nor able to empathize in any complete sense) has such universal 
appeal. The text in this section reads as follows: 


“yukfa makarna açmasını açmayın 
bana 

ben bilmem öyle hamur işi 

samsa baklava yapıp 

bir iki türlü yiyecek-i kaba-saba 
davet için konağa çıkıp yarın 
ibtida“ [e]??. 


For the summing up I return to the point where we started our inves- 
tigation aimed at defining the cultural horizons and general outlook of 
homo Ottomanicus in the seventeenth century. One of the notable charac- 


his published divan (Divan-i Gülşen-Efkâr, first edition Bulak, 1257/1841). Later, in 
1881, it was selected for a private lithograph edition with English translation which 
appeared under the title: A Mother’s Advice to Her Daughter and the Wild Daughter’s 
Undutiful Reply. A selection of verses from the poem may also be found in H. IPEKTEN, 
Enderunlu Vasif, Ankara, 1989, p. 142-149. 

5 “Tahmis”, p. 10. 
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teristics of this period was the strong survival of elements of a chiefly 
oral culture in which stories and storytelling were a principal means for 
self-expression. Since this was the form adopted out of preference by 
many to express their individuality, it behooves us when examining such 
artifacts as survive of the popular culture of those times to pay them very 
serious attention. We must resist the temptation to regard them as mere 
literary curiosities or, worse still, disregard them because they fall short 
of the highest standards of literary perfection. Far from being marginal 
they are in fact what remains of the dominant culture. Mahmud Kemal 
was Clearly guided by just such a principle of research when he gave the 
title “ Mesahir-i Meçhule ” to his pioneering study on the subject of 
Ottoman popular culture published in the late 1920s°3. Though the vogue 
for such studies has dwindled almost to the point of disappearance in the 
intervening decades, it is perhaps now time that the texts representing 
the remnants of Ottoman popular culture should reclaim their appropri- 
ate place as a central focus of research. One does not need to be a 
defender or admirer of Turkish ethnocentricity to realize that these 
sources contain invaluable as well as genuine evidence that can help us 
in the difficult task of distinguishing collectivist from individualistic 
urges in an era which was relatively free of such characteristically mod- 
ern hang-ups as ethnically-defined identity. Perhaps the commonly- 
stated dichotomy between the ‘free’ individual on the one hand and a 
society which overpowers him and poses a threat to his individuality on 
the other is a dichotomy of our own imagining, more reflective of mod- 
ern experience and phobias than of past historical realities. Only through 
exhaustive textual analysis of a broader range of the types of texts— 
both personal letters and the more public testaments encapsulated in folk 
narrative and fable which I have sought to introduce through the limited 
sample offered here— can we hope to approach the kind of definitional 
clarity needed to settle the question of the relationship in Ottoman-spe- 
cific contexts between the individual and society. 


53 See the article in Tiirk Tarih Enciimeni Mecmuasi XVII/96 (1928), p. 37-51. 
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APPENDIX 


English translations of five sample Ottoman texts quoted in the article 


[a] Excerpt from Nurf’s eulogy/lament (mersiye) for Ahmed Pasha 


Know my sultan that the world has yet to see my peer 

A thousand emblems of my greatness abound in all this mortal sphere 
My praises resound throughout the wide earth’s seven climes 

And all of my horsemen rank as steadfast braves (*) of valor sublime 


[b] Excerpt from Varvarî Ali Pasha’s Autobiography 


While I busied myself with prayers for the sultan’s health and pros- 
perity 

He granted me honor and fortune as governor of Bosnia 

Restored to my home after forty-three years’ parting 

I embraced my lost countrymen and achieved my heart’s longing 


[c] Excerpt from Muslim merchants’ letter of appeal written to the 
Doge (**) of Venice in 1636 


Most fortunate Doge and Esteemed Councillors 

If you are opposed to our calling for trade at Ancona (***) we are 
ready to comply with your wishes. Remember though that when com- 
pelling circumstances call us to do business there we always receive 
payment in cash for our goods, and none of the Ancona merchants ever 


(*) By his use of the term garib (plural gureba) the poet suggests a comparison with 
the sultan’s own household cavalry called the ‘adventurers’ of the right and left (gureba- 
i yemin ve yesar), originally volunteers who abandoned all family and personal ties to 
dedicate themselves exclusively to the service of the sultan. 

(**) The Venetian doge between 1631 and 1646 was Francesco Erizzo. 

(***) A central Adriatic port city under the jurisdiction of the Papal States used by 
Muslim merchants not by preference, but as an alternative destination for their goods 
when conditions of trade with Venice (their usual trading partner) deteriorated and 
became fraught with either irresolvable bureaucratic obstacles (on land ) or the serious 
risk of material or financial loss (from piracy at sea). Contemporary documents register- 
ing Ottoman concern over the lack of security for their merchants on the sea are summa- 
rized in the volume by Maria Pia PEDANI FABRIS, I “ Documenti Turchi” Dell Archivio di 
Stato di Venezia, Rome, 1994, p. 395-400 (docs. 1439 [1634] to 1452 [1637]). 
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ask for credit. By contrast, when we do business in your country (the 
Republic of Venice) months sometimes go by without anyone showing 
the slightest interest in our goods, and even when a purchaser is finally 
found more often than not he will only agree to buy if we allow him 12 
months to pay. If after such a delayed-payment, interest-free ‘purchase’ 
the ‘purchaser’ should prove uncreditworthy, instead of the still unpaid- 
for goods being returned to their rightful owners, they are held in bond 
to satisfy his debts to other creditors. 


Most fortunate Doge 

We beseech you to find a way to relieve us from such harassment and 
provide a solution to our problems. It is not just that our goods should be 
held ransom in this way and arbitrarily consigned to oblivion while 
awaiting sale in your country. 


Most fortunate Doge and Esteemed Councillors 

We beseech you abolish the practice of holding the goods of Muslim 
merchants in bond as collateral for bad debts. In former times your 
country (the Venetian Republic) was the preferred destination of Mus- 
lim merchants. (****) In the past we confronted no restrictions and car- 
ried out our buying and selling with ease. Now conditions for trade in 
your country have deteriorated, and the lessening of commerce with 
your ports in recent years can rightly be regarded as the expected result. 
If matters persist in their present state the trade bound for your ports 
will continue to decline. We thus beseech you [for your own good] to 
reconsider these matters and find a solution to our problems so as to 
alleviate our suffering. Do so that we may [as in former times] favor the 
ports of your country (the Republic of Venice) and bring our goods 
there for exchange. Pray do not dismiss our plea by thinking ‘this is a 
matter of policy and no business for ordinary merchants’, but know that 
we the undersigned merchants of Sarajevo and Mostar represent the 
entire business community and have made it our business to present our 
views to you on this matter. Final decision remains of course the exclu- 
sive prerogative of his sovereign lord the doge and his esteemed coun- 
cillors. 


(****) The expression destamora (testa de moro = ‘cap of the mast’) is used here more 
in a figurative than a literal sense to mean something like top-notch, the best, most 
favored. For its literal meaning, and uses, see A. KAHANE and A. TIETZE, The Lingua 
Franca in the Levant, Urbana, Illinois, 1958, p. 431-432 (n° 649). 
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Seals of 34 Muslim merchants of Sarajevo and Mostar 


[d] Excerpt from the Soldiers’ Plaint (Hasbihal) By Hasan Agha 


His gracious majesty the phoenix-winged sovereign of all the nations 
Took pity and showered us with provisions and rations 

The topbrass quick seized them and put them in store 

Plotting to sell them to those who bid more 


Such a wealth of supplies were sent to the infidels 

That they never felt want of the best quality victuals 

The greedy gobble their profits while smacking their lips 
And abandon the poor Muslims to live by their wits 


[e] Excerpt from the Pentastich (Tahmis) of Enderunlu Vasif 


Don’t talk to me of rolling out thin pastry patterns 

I know nothing, care even less, of such trivial matters 
Let me entertain simply with my plain sweet sembuse 
and a few daily platters 

Such petty housekeeping details can certainly wait 

As tomorrow the neighbors summon me to dine in state 
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Rhoads MURPHEY, Forms of Differentiation and Expression of Individuality in 
Ottoman Society 


The paper explores divergent forms and aspects of Ottoman individuality 
drawing on a range of narrative sources, both historical and literary. Some out- 
ward expressions of difference such as dress and more organic aspects of per- 
sonal and local identity such as particularism in speech and divergent patterns of 
language use are also considered. As an alternative to viewing the Ottoman indi- 
vidual within the narrow confines of fixed and static categories of belonging 
such as confessional affiliation, ethnic origin or socially-determined corporate 
group status, the paper attempts to show how, within the limitations imposed by 
their ‘assigned’ places in society, Ottoman individuals sought to redefine them- 
selves both by reference to themselves and their own social group in reflexive 
and reciprocal modes of engagement and through their multilateral and interac- 
tive relations with competing social groups. 


Rhoads MURPHEY, Formes de différenciation et d’expression de l’individualité 
dans la société ottomane 


Cet article examine divers aspects et formes de l’individualité ottomane, a 
partir d’une série de sources historiques et littéraires. Les manifestations osten- 
sibles de différenciation comme l’habillement ainsi que d’autres aspects plus 
fondamentaux de l’identité comme les préférences linguistiques et les modalités 
d’emploi de la langue sont aussi envisagés. Alternative aux interprétations 
fondées sur l’existence de catégories monolithiques comme la croyance 
religieuse, l’origine ethnique et le statut corporatif, cette étude tend à montrer 
qu’il vaut mieux repérer les moyens qu’ont utilisés les individus pour dépasser 
ou échapper aux places et rôles «attribués» par la société. Les individus 
ottomans ont cherché à se redéfinir à la fois par rapport à eux-mêmes et à leurs 
confrères du même groupe social, de manière réflexive et réciproque, et à tra- 
vers leurs relations multiples et interactives avec les membres des groupes 
rivaux de la société contemporaine. 
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LA PIASTRE ET LE CYCLOTRON 
ESSAI SUR LES MONNAIES OTTOMANES (1687-1844) 


« l y a deux valeurs dans la monnoie ; la valeur intrinsèque et la valeur 

numéraire. La valeur intrinsèque n’est autre chose que le poids et le 

titre de l’or et de l’argent; elle tient essentiellement à la nature de ces 

métaux; elle est invariable dans tous les pays. Il n’en est pas de même 

de la valeur numéraire ; elle est différente chez toutes les nations; elle 

peut augmenter ou diminuer au gré des souverains. Pour trouver le juste 

rapport de la monnoie d’un pays avec la monnoie d’un autre pays, il est 

donc nécessaire de calculer sa valeur intrinsèque: tous les calculs que 

l’on faisoit sur la valeur numéraire seroient fautifs ou sujets au change- 
ment comme elle!. » 


Ce texte de Macé de Richebourg, daté de 1764, présente les trois élé- 
ments nécessaires à la connaissance de la monnaie : la volonté politique 
de l’Etat qui décide de sa frappe et de ses caractéristiques officielles ; sa 
composition réelle, c’est-à-dire son poids et son titre, ce qu’il dénomme 
ici la monnaie intrinsèque ; et, enfin, l’appréciation des utilisateurs qui 
en détermine concrètement le cours, autrement dit la valeur numéraire. 
Le premier et le troisième termes sont assez aisément accessibles, le pre- 
mier par la consultation des textes qui régissent la politique monétaire de 
l'Etat, le troisième, grâce aux nombreuses indications fournies par les 
correspondances des négociants et les ouvrages spécialisés. Les données 
concernant le second terme sont beaucoup plus rares, au moins en ce qui 
concerne les monnaies ottomanes. 


Daniel PANZAC est directeur de recherche émérite au CNRS. 
35 rue du Puits Neuf, 13100 — Aix-en-Provence, France. 


1 MACE DE RICHEBOURG, Essai, p. 1. 


Turcica, 34, 2002, pp. 171-188 
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Si différents catalogues permettent de dresser un tableau à peu près 
complet des différents ateliers et variétés de pièces frappées dans l’Em- 
pire ottoman, comprenant leur description et, assez souvent mais pas 
toujours?, leur poids, on manque d’informations dans deux domaines, 
essentiels pour l’histoire économique de l’Empire ottoman: le nombre 
de pièces frappées par type et par an et, surtout, le titre de ces monnaies. 
Seule la connaissance de ce dernier élément permet de suivre l’évolution 
de la monnaie dans le temps et de disposer d’une base solide pour appré- 
cier deux éléments essentiels de l’activité économique de l’Empire : 

- Le rôle de l’Etat ottoman. Celui-ci a l'initiative des frappes moné- 
taires qui répondent à trois objectifs: signifier et affirmer l’autorité du 
sultan sur l’ensemble de son empire; procurer à la population les pièces 
de monnaie nécessaires à ses activités ; lui apporter les ressources four- 
nies par la frappe des monnaies. Chaque modification ou innovation 
dans ce domaine représente un effort d’adaptation de l’Etat face à des 
circonstances et à des besoins financiers nouveaux. Sa politique moné- 
taire reflète donc largement sa politique tout court. 

- Contrairement à la plupart des autres Etats européens qui ne tolèrent 
officiellement sur leur territoire que la seule monnaie émise par eux-mêmes, 
l'Etat ottoman admet conjointement la présence et l’emploi de monnaies 
frappées au nom du sultan d’une part, et de monnaies étrangères, de l’autre. 
Il en résulte des cours de change variables entre monnaies étrangères et 
ottomanes, qui reflètent à la fois la connaissance et l’estime que les utilisa- 
teurs accordent à ces monnaies les unes par rapport aux autres. La distor- 
sion, positive ou négative, entre la valeur «intrinsèque», comme l’écrit 
Macé de Richebourg, de ces monnaies et celle des cours de change consti- 
tue un outil particulièrement révélateur de l’état de l’économie ottomane. 


ANALYSE DES MONNAIES 


L’analyse de la composition des monnaies anciennes s’est heurtée, 
jusqu’à une époque récente, à un obstacle de taille : l’obligation de pré- 
lever une parcelle, plus ou moins importante, de la pièce qui se trouve 
ainsi définitivement «rognée» voire, jadis, complètement détruite*. 
Jointe à la complexité de son utilisation, c’est la raison qui a limité 


? Le catalogue de LANE-POOLE ne comprend aucune indication de poids. 

3 Elle a néanmoins été pratiquée au xvm° siècle : voir MACE DE RICHEBOURG, BONNE- 
VILLE, BERNARD. Les résultats obtenus seront confrontés à ceux rassemblés ici. Les cata- 
logues de KRAUSE et MISHLER fournissent également des indications concernant le titre 
des monnaies ottomanes, mais nous ignorons leur provenance. 
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considérablement ce type de pratique. Il existe désormais une méthode, 
fondée sur «l’analyse par activation au moyen de neutrons rapides pro- 
duits par un cyclotron», qui respecte l’intégrité de la pièce considérée, 
tout en fournissant des informations détaillées sur les différents métaux 
qui entrent dans sa composition*. Cette méthode, précise et fiable, déjà 
utilisée pour d’autres monnaies, concerne pour la première fois des 
pièces ottomanesì. 

L’examen présenté ici a porté sur près d’une centaine de pièces de 
monnaies ottomanes (12 de cuivre, 59 d’argent et 22 d’or), frappées, à 
Istanbul, sur une période de plus d’un siècle et demi; le nom de l’ate- 
lier où elles ont été frappées figure sur ces pièces. Il s’agit là d’un choix 
délibéré car les ateliers monétaires établis en province ont une autono- 
mie importante et leurs produits diffèrent de ceux de la capitale’. On 
peut estimer que ces derniers reflètent plus fidèlement la politique de 
l'Etat en ce domaine. Malgré le caractère relativement limité de cet 
échantillon, dû aux difficultés à se procurer les pièces nécessaires et à la 
disponibilité du laboratoire, nous sommes parvenus à traiter les règnes 
de tous les sultans de la fin du xv au milieu du x1x® siècle: de Süley- 
man II (1687-1691) au début du règne d’ Abdul Mecid (1839-1861). Les 
règnes particulièrement longs et importants sont naturellement l’objet 
d’une attention particulière et chronologique, dans la mesure où cela est 
possible. La datation des pièces pose en outre quelques problèmes: de 
Sileyman II à Osman III, soit de 1687 à 1757, les monnaies ne portent 
que la date d’accession au trône du sultan. Quand les règnes sont courts, 
comme ceux de Süleyman II (trois ans), Ahmed II (quatre ans), Osman 
III (trois ans) ou bien Mustafa IV (un an), cela n’a qu’une importance 
limitée, mais il en va autrement pour les règnes d’ Ahmed III (27 ans) ou 
de Mahmud I (24 ans). Faute d’information, nous avons décidé de dater 
toutes les monnaies de ces sultans de la première année de leur règne, 
celle qui figure sur la monnaie. A partir de Mustafa II (1757-1774), les 


4 BARRANDON, « Détermination du titre des monnaies... ». 

5 Ces analyses ont été réalisées dans le laboratoire UPR 7548 du CNRS, établi à 
Orléans et dirigé par Jean Noél Barrandon que je remercie vivement. 

6 Ces pièces proviennent de trois collections: du Cabinet des monnaies et médailles 
de la Bibliothèque nationale à Paris qui a fourni les monnaies d’or et une partie de celles 
d’argent; du cabinet des monnaies des Archives municipales de Marseille d’où provien- 
nent les pièces de cuivre et une autre partie de celles d’argent; de la collection person- 
nelle de Daniel Panzac pour les autres pièces d’argent. 

7 Voir, par exemple, pour l'Egypte: RAYMOND, Artisans et commerçants, chap. I, 
p. 17-52, et, pour la Tunisie, FENINA, Les monnaïes de la Régence de Tunis. 
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pièces portent l’indication de l’année de frappe, le plus souvent en indi- 
quant le nombre d’années de règne et nous nous sommes efforcés de ras- 
sembler des pièces réparties sur l’ensemble de celui-ci. 

La période retenue ici correspond à un moment particulièrement cri- 
tique de l’histoire des finances ottomanes. A partir de la fin du xv° 
siècle, le système monétaire ottoman peut être appelé bi-métallique: il 
comprend des pièces d’or (altın), appelées sultani, qui pèsent aux alen- 
tours de 3,5 grammes, et des pièces d’argent (giimiis), les akçe, qui 
pèsent de 0,6 à 0,8 gramme. De la fin du xv° à la fin du xvi° siècle, le 
rapport est de un sultani pour 45 à 60 akçe. Au cours du xvii siècle, les 
akçe voient leur pourcentage d’argent pur baisser et leur valeur, par rap- 
port au sultani, s'effondrer, passant de 60 pour un en 1584, à 270 un 
siècle plus tard’. La monnaie d’argent ottomane est alors presque totale- 
ment dévalorisée alors que les besoins de l’Etat ottoman, engagé dans 
une guerre désastreuse contre l’Empire d’Autriche, a besoin d’une mon- 
naie solide, fiable et matériellement visible pour ne pas dire tactile, pour 
payer ses troupes et lutter contre l’envahissement croissant de monnaies 
européennes de mauvais aloi. 

En 1687, la Sublime Porte entreprend de frapper une grosse pièce de 
monnaie d’argent de près de vingt grammes, la zolota, d’une valeur de 
90 akçe ou plutôt 30 para, monnaie de compte d’origine égyptienne”, 
valant trois akçe. Au début du xvii‘ siècle, outre des zolotas, les sultans 
émettent des kurus d’argent qui valent 120 akçe ou 40 paras. Ces deux 
types de monnaie, qui rappellent les grosses pièces européennes en 
usage à cette époque, falers, écus ou couronnes, portent des noms dont 
l’origine est également occidentale : la zolota provient du zloty polonais, 
lui-même issu du solidus du Bas Empire romain repris par Charle- 
magne ; le kurus vient du groschen allemand qui dérive du gros, frappé 
par Saint Louis. Si le kurus, la «piastre du Levant» des Européens, 
devient très vite la monnaie de base du système monétaire ottoman, 
l’Etat continue à émettre des pièces d’or de différents types ainsi que de 
la monnaie de cuivre destinée à l’usage quotidien. Les pièces d’or et 
d’argent, métaux précieux, sont frappées selon des édits sultaniens qui 
fixent le poids et le titre à respecter lors de chaque émission monétaire 
en tenant compte des imperfections inévitables des techniques de fabri- 
cation. 


8 PAMUK, Money in the Ottoman empire. 
° RAYMOND, Artisans et commerçants au Caire, p. 38. 
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D’après les règlements monétaires de la plupart des pays, il y a une 
tolérance pour les déviations du poids et de la finesse légale: c’est ce 
qu’on appelle le «remède de la monnaie». Dans quelques lieux, le 
remède est en poids, dans d’autres, il est en finesse. Mais il est plus 
généralement accordé en poids et en finesse. On le passe comme une 
tolérance qu’exige l’imperfection du travail". 

Afin de pouvoir juger des pratiques ottomanes en ce domaine, voici 
les tolérances admises, à la même époque, dans quelques Etats euro- 
péens : 

- en France, le remède est, pour le titre, de 0,9 % pour l’or et de 1 % 
pour l’argent en 1692 ; l’ordonnance de 1803 le fixe à 0,2 % pour l’or et 
de 0,3 à 0,5 % pour l’argent; 

- en Espagne, l’édit de 1786 prévoit 0,26 % de remède pour le titre 
des monnaies d’or et 0,35 % pour celles d’argent; 

- en Angleterre, la loi de 1815 établit un remède de 0,21 % pour le 
poids et de 0,26 % pour le titre des pièces d’or ; de 0,31 % pour le poids 
comme pour le titre de celles d’argent ; 

- dans le royaume de Naples, le décret de 1818 fixe à 0,1 % le remède 
pour le titre de la monnaie d’or et à 0,3 % pour celle d’argent!!. 


La monnaie de cuivre 


Les douze pièces de monnaie examinées ne concernent que cinq des 
douze sultans de la période considérée. Il s’agit de pièces de gravure plu- 
tôt grossière, assez usées et noircies par le temps. Deux d’entre elles 
pèsent moins de dix grammes, huit pèsent de dix à vingt grammes et 
deux dépassent ce poids. Mais c’est leur composition qui offre le plus de 
surprises. L’analyse révèle en effet que six métaux entrent dans leur 
composition, dans des proportions très variables : le cuivre, l’étain, le 
plomb, le zinc, l’antimoine et l’argent. Quatre pièces seulement peuvent 
être considérées comme véritablement en cuivre: une de Mustafa II, 
99,1 %, et trois de Mahmoud II: 96,6 %, 99,4% et 98,4 %. Les trois 
autres pièces frappées sous ce sultan sont en bronze c’est-à-dire en un 
alliage, ici très inégal, de cuivre et d’étain : la proportion de cuivre varie 
de 79,2 % à 88 % et celle de l’étain de 8,8 % à 18,6 %, métaux auxquels 


10 KELLY, Le cambiste universel, p. XX. 

!! Les chiffres concernant la France en 1692 sont tirés de BOIZARD, Traité, p. 24; les 
autres données proviennent de KELLY, Le cambiste universel, p. 114 pour l’Espagne, 
p. 142 pour la France, p. 288 pour l’Angleterre et p. 341 pour Naples. 
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il faut ajouter du plomb et de l’argent. Deux pièces, une de Mustafa III 
et une d’ Abdul Hamid I, sont en laiton, ici un mélange de 86 à 88 % de 
cuivre et de 10 à 12 % de zinc. L’autre pièce de Mustafa III est plus 
hétéroclite encore avec 80,7 % de cuivre, 4,76% d’étain, 9,56 % de 
plomb et 3,06 % d’argent! Les deux dernières présentent des caractères 
semblables. L’impression qui se dégage de ces analyses est celle d’un 
atelier monétaire aux méthodes rudimentaires ou/et relàchées, où l’on se 
contente de frapper les pièces demandées au hasard des arrivages de 
métaux d’origines très diverses qui sont simplement refondus sans cher- 
cher à les unifier ou à les purifier. 


La monnaie d’argent 


Avec un échantillon de 59 pièces, dont trois fausses sur lesquelles 
nous reviendrons, il est possible de vérifier si la désinvolture observée 
dans la frappe des monnaies de cuivre se retrouve également dans celle 
du métal précieux qu’est l’argent. Pour cela, il paraît indispensable 
d’évaluer la tolérance pratiquée dans l’atelier d’Istanbul. 

Il s’agit là d’un bon indicateur de la qualité et de la précision de l’ate- 
lier monétaire. Car plus la tolérance est importante, plus la prudence 
s’impose à l’égard des variations volontaires imputées aux autorités de 
tutelle de l’atelier. Il faut évidemment disposer de deux exemplaires au 
moins de la même monnaie du même sultan, frappés la même année, ou 
au moins à une époque rapprochée, ce qui se produit pour six monnaies 
dans notre série. 

- Zolota d’ Ahmed HI, deux exemplaires (1687): si l’écart entre les 
poids des deux pièces est faible, 0,2 gramme, soit 1 %, on note une dif- 
férence dans la proportion des deux métaux : on relève 0,4 g d’écart pour 
le cuivre, soit 5,4 %, et seulement 0,2 g pour l’argent, soit 1,7 %, chiffre 
qui représente donc ici la tolérance acceptée dans l’atelier. 

- Zolota de Mustafa II, trois exemplaires (1695): les écarts de poids 
sont importants, 2,1 grammes soit 11,2 %, de même que celui des titres 
puisque le pourcentage d’argent varie de 58,7 à 65,5! En fait le poids 
d’argent pur change peu, de 11,5 g à 11,8 g, soit une tolérance de 2,6 %. 
Là aussi c’est la proportion de cuivre, avec un écart de 29 %, qui est 
principalement à l’origine des différences entre les poids et les titres. 

- Zolota d’Ahmed III, deux exemplaires (1703): on retrouve les 
mêmes éléments que dans les cas précédents : une différence de poids et 
de titre de 5,7 % alors que le poids d’argent, 11,3 g et 11,5 g n’entraîne 
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qu’un écart de 1,8 %. Là aussi le dosage du cuivre, plus important dans 
la pièce la plus lourde, est à l’origine de ces différences. 

- Kuruş d’ Abdul Hamid I, trois exemplaires (1781-1789): l’écart 
entre les titres, de 52,9 % à 56,2 % est ici fort élevé, 7,7 %, mais là 
encore la différence vient surtout du poids du cuivre car les poids d’ar- 
gent, de 9,4 à 9,7 grammes, ne diffèrent que de 3,1 %. 

- Double zolota d’Abdul Hamid I, deux exemplaires (1784-1787): 
les deux pièces sont très semblables avec une différence de poids 
minime, 0,3 grammes, soit 1,2 %, et un écart de poids d’argent plus 
réduit encore, 0,7 % seulement. 

- Yiizliik de Selim HI, deux exemplaires (1794): on obtient ici des 
résultats très proches de ceux notés pour les doubles zolotas d’ Abdul 
Hamid: faible écart de poids, 1,9 % et tolérance étroite pour le poids de 
métal précieux, 1,2 %. 


Variations du métal argent (titre, poids) 


sultan année titre (%) | poids (g) 
Suleyman II 1687 1,9 1,7 
Mustafa II 1695 6,8 2,6 
Ahmed II 1703 3,4 1,8 
Abdul Hamid I | 1781-1789 3,3 3,1 
Abdul Hamid I | 1784-1787 1 0,7 
Selim III 1794 1,6 1,2 


L’écart de titre entre des monnaies d’argent semblables est impor- 
tant: de 1 à 3,4 % lorsqu'il s’agit de deux pièces et jusqu’à 6,8 %, 
comme en 1695, lorsque trois pièces sont concernées. La différence 
est nettement plus réduite lorsqu’on s’attache au poids d’argent pur, 
de 0,7 à 3,1 %. La différence tient à la qualité de l’alliage où dans 
deux pièces semblables, l’inégalité de poids du cuivre est générale- 
ment plus élevée que celle de l’argent. Ces irrégularités dans la pré- 
paration des alliages traduisent le caractère traditionnel, pour ne pas 
dire routinier, de l’atelier monétaire d’Istanbul. Il en va de même dans 
le découpage des flans à la cisaille et de la frappe au marteau à l’ori- 
gine des inégalités dans le poids des pièces qui peut aller de 1 à 11 % 
d’un modèle à l’autre. 

Sur les 59 pièces d’argent analysées, trois se sont révélées fausses. 
L’une est une zolota supposée frappée la dernière année du règne de 
Mustafa III (1774) et les deux autres sont des doubles kurus datés de la 
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dernière année de celui d’ Abdul Hamid I (1789). Il s’agit très probable- 
ment de faux d’époque, du modèle appelé « saucé », car la pièce a été 
trempée dans un bain d’argent liquide. L’analyse de la première montre 
qu’elle est composée de 66,1 % de cuivre, 30,9 % de zinc, 1,98 % de 
plomb, 0,50 % d’étain, et seulement 0,15 % d’argent composant une très 
mince couche à sa surface. L’irrégularité du poids des bonnes pièces 
facilitait la diffusion de ces imitations. Signalons l’apparition sur les 
monnaies d’argent de la tugra, monogramme du sultan, sur les premiers 
kurus, frappés à partir d’ Ahmed III, ainsi que plus tard sur ses multiples 
et sous-multiples, ce qui les distingue, durant tout le siècle, des zolotas 
qui en sont dépourvues. 


La monnaie d’or 


Le nombre de pièces analysées est beaucoup plus faible que celui des 
pièces d’argent: à peine 22, pour plus d’un siècle et demi. Néanmoins, 
chaque règne est représenté par une pièce au moins, ceux d’ Ahmed II 
(1691-1695), d’Ahmed IIT (1703-1730) et de Mustafa IV (1807-1808) 
par deux pièces et celui de Mahmoud II (1808-1839) par huit pièces 
réparties tout au long d’un règne particulièrement long et troublé. Tribu- 
taire de la collection du Cabinet des monnaies de la Bibliothèque natio- 
nale, nous avons analysé les monnaies disponibles en éliminant, dans la 
mesure du possible, celles, fort nombreuses, qui ont été utilisées comme 
bijoux et présentant soit des trous, soit des bélières. Seul le pourcentage 
d’or pur détermine la valeur de ces pièces, mais on y trouve toujours une 
part variable d’autres métaux, de l’argent surtout, et du cuivre. Durant 
tout le xvm? siècle, époque de frappe de monnaies à haut titre, la pro- 
portion d’argent est, en moyenne, quatre fois supérieure à celle du 
cuivre; au siècle suivant, où ces métaux complémentaires occupent une 
place plus importante dans l’alliage, l’argent ne représente plus que deux 
fois et demi celui du cuivre. 

Contrairement à la monnaie d’argent qui connaît une importante 
innovation à la fin du xvI° siècle, la monnaie d’or frappée dans l’Em- 
pire ottoman obéit à une longue tradition. Depuis deux siècles, on 
frappe à Istanbul des pièces d’or, altin, directement inspirées de l’im- 
muable sequin de Venise qui pèse 3,448 grammes au titre de 99,6 %!?. 


12 Frappé pour la première fois à la fin du xm siècle à la Zecca (atelier monétaire), le 
zecchino, sequin de Venise, a conservé jusqu’à la disparition de la République en 1797, 
soit un demi-millénaire, exactement les mêmes poids et titre ! 
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Les premiers échantillons analysés, ceux de Süleyman II et Ahmed II, 
appelés serift, pèsent 3,3-3,4 grammes et présentent un titre qui varie 
de 93,5 à 94,9 %. Les pièces datant de Mustafa II, Ahmed III et Mah- 
mud I sont appelées şerifi tuğralı parce qu’elle portent sur l’avers la 
tuÿra, monogramme du sultan régnant. Avec des motifs qui varient 
d’un sultan à l’autre, on retrouve le même type de pièces, ici des mul- 
tiples de l’altin: bir buçuk altin (un altın et demi), çifte altın (deux 
altın), et même des pièces de trois (üç) et quatre (dört) altın avec des 
poids en proportion et un titre variant dans une fourchette étroite, de 
92,5 à 97,9 %. Ces variations, qui rappellent celles relevées à propos 
de la monnaie d’argent, sont trop faibles pour être dues à une véritable 
volonté de manipulation mais sont, semble-t-il, surtout le résultat de la 
médiocrité technique de l’atelier d’Istanbul. Mais il faudrait tripler le 
nombre des pièces analysées pour pouvoir infirmer, ou confirmer, cette 
première impression. 

Ce n’est qu’avec le règne de Mustafa IV (1807-1808) qu’est sou- 
mise pour la première fois à l’analyse une pièce d’or apparue sous le 
règne d’Ahmed III (1703-1730), le zer-i mahbiib, qui pèse 2,61 
grammes, rompant ainsi avec le système fondé sur le sequin de 
Venise. C’est cette pièce, abondamment frappée, qui sert de base aux 
analyses des échantillons du règne de Mahmoud II jusqu’en 1822, 
avec un poids qui se situe entre 2,3 et 2,4 grammes. En 1825 apparaît 
une nouvelle (cedid) pièce d’or, le cedid altin, qui ne pèse plus que 
1,59 gramme, dont la frappe se poursuit jusqu’à la fin du règne de 
Mahmoud II sous le nom de cedid mahmudiyye. En 1844, la refonte 
générale des monnaies ottomanes se traduit ici par la frappe d’une 
nouvelle pièce d’or de cent kurus (yüz kurusluk), pesant 7,2 grammes 
au titre de 91,7%, ce qui la situe entre la pièce de vingt francs-or et la 
livre britannique!*. 


13 Le louis ou napoléon français pèse 6,45 g avec un titre de 90%, le sovereign anglais 
pèse 7,99 g avec un titre de 91,7%. 
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EVOLUTION DES MONNAIES 


La monnaie d’argent 
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Comme le montre le graphique ci-dessus, de 1687 au milieu des 
années 1760, soit durant près de 80 ans, le titre des monnaies d’argent 
ottomanes s’est maintenu légèrement au-dessus de 60 %, avec de 
légères variations dues à une tolérance importante. A partir de la fin 
des années 1760, le titre est quelque peu réduit et se situe désormais 
entre 50 et 55 %. Si cette fourchette est très nette de 1765 à 1800, la 
situation est plus chaotique durant la première partie du xTx° siècle qui 
correspond, pour l’essentiel, au règne de Mahmoud II. Les branches 
de la fourchette s’écartent plus largement et le titre oscille entre 45 et 
60% avec, en outre, quelques pointes insolites, telle cette pièce de 
cinq kurus de 1811 qui présente un titre de 77,4 % d’argent. Plus 
inquiétantes sont les pièces frappées durant les années 1831-1834 
durant lesquelles le titre se situe entre 16 et 20 %! Il retrouve ensuite 
son niveau antérieur de 50-55 % pour atteindre, avec 83,3 % en 1844, 
une finesse qui a toujours été étrangère aux pratiques des ateliers 
monétaires ottomans. Il s’agit là du titre d’une monnaie très appréciée 
depuis longtemps dans l’Empire, celle du taler dit de Marie- 
Thérèse!{. 


4 Ce titre se conserve désormais jusqu’à la fin de l’Empire comme le prouvent des 
contrôles effectués sur des pièces frappées sous les sultans Abdul Aziz, Mahmoud II et 
Mehemet V. 
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Seule la combinaison du poids de la pièce de monnaie et de son titre 
permet d’observer l’évolution réelle de la monnaie d’argent ottomane. 
Nous avons choisi comme indicateur le kurus, la piastre du Levant ou du 
Grand Seigneur des Occidentaux, valant 40 paras ou 120 akçe, devenu 
très vite la monnaie de base de l’Empire. En nous fondant sur les don- 
nées procurées par les analyses, nous avons calculé le poids d’argent pur 
que représente chacune des pièces de l’échantillon. Reporté sur un gra- 
phique, on obtient ainsi la valeur réelle du kuruş durant un siècle et 
demi. 


Evolution de la valeur du kurus 
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De Suleyman II à Mahmoud I, soit durant plus de soixante ans, de 
1687 à 1754, le kurus équivaut à 15-16 grammes d’argent. A partir de la 
seconde moitié du xvm° siècle, on observe une alternance de phases 
d’allègement suivies de paliers de courte durée : il passe ainsi de près de 
14 grammes sous Osman III, à 12 grammes au début du règne de Mus- 
tafa III (1757), pour descendre à moins de 10 grammes à l’accession au 
pouvoir d’ Abdul Hamid I, en 1774. Durant le règne de Selim III (1789- 
1807), le kurus se maintient autour de 7 grammes d’argent avant de 
connaître une sévère chute qui l’amène à ne plus valoir que 2,5 à 3 
grammes dans les années 1813-1824. L’effondrement se poursuit les 
années suivantes puisque le kurus représente un demi gramme d’argent 
dans les années 1831-1834! A la fin du règne de Mahmoud II, le kurus 
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vaut un gramme d’argent et c’est ce poids qui est utilisé lors de la 
refonte monétaire d’ Abdul Mecid en 1844 et conservé durant tout le xIx° 
siècle. 


La monnaie d’or 


En ce qui concerne le titre des monnaies d’or, la période 1687-1844 
présente deux périodes bien tranchées: la première couvre plus d’un 
siècle, de Süleyman II à Selim III, et se caractérise par une grande stabi- 
lité avec des taux qui varient de 92,5 % à 97,5 %. La seconde, corres- 
pondant aux règnes de Mustafa IV et de Mahmud II, présente deux 
caractéristiques : d’abord une grande irrégularité puisqu’un zer-i mahbiib 
de Mustafa IV n’a qu’un titre de 66,9 % alors qu’un demi zer-i mahbiib 
de 1821 présente, lui, un titre de 97,5 %! Ces cas exceptionnels mis à 
part, l’ensemble des autres pièces dénote une baisse sensible de la 
moyenne qui se situe entre 80 et 90 %, soit 10 % de moins qu’au siècle 
précédent. 
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De 1687 à 1789, le poids de l’altin varie de 3,27 à 3,48 grammes tan- 
dis que son titre se situe entre 92,5 et 97,9 %. Il y a là une stabilité 
remarquable sur un siècle puisque l’écart maximal de poids est de 6,2 % 
et celui du titre de 5,7 %. Les choses changent avec l’altin de Selim II 
qui conserve certes un titre du même niveau que les précédents, 94,7 %, 
mais accuse un allégement important puisqu'il ne pèse que 2,93 
grammes, soit une baisse de 13 à 15 % par rapport à la moyenne des 
altın du siècle précédent. L’altin de Mustafa II a un poids qui se rap- 
proche de ceux du xvm siècle, 3,25 grammes mais un titre bien infé- 
rieur, 80 % seulement. Au tournant du siècle, la monnaie d’or ottomane 
supporte, elle aussi, les conséquences des difficultés de l’Etat ottoman 
avec une baisse sensible de la quantité d’or pur que représentent les 
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monnaies: l’altin du xvm siècle compte, en moyenne, 3,2 grammes 
d’or pur, celui de Selim III, 2,77 g, et celui de Mustafa IV, 2,6 g seule- 
ment. 

La série des zer-i mahbûb ne comporte malheureusement pas de pièces 
du xvIn° siècle. A cette époque, cette monnaie présentait, en principe, un 
titre équivalent à celui des altin, soit 95 % environ, pour un poids de 2,6 
grammes, soit 2,5 grammes d’or pur!5. Le zer-i mahbiib de Mustafa IV 
reflète parfaitement la période de tension et d’insurrection qui caractérise 
son règne de courte durée. Si le poids est respecté, 2,61 g, le titre est le 
plus bas rencontré dans toutes ces analyses, 66,9 %, soit une baisse de 
30 % sur la pièce du siècle précédent. Hormis le titre exceptionnel du 
demi zer-i mahbiib de 1821, ceux frappés par Mahmoud II présentent, de 
1808 à 1822, une réelle continuité: un poids, allégé, de 2,3 à 2,38 
grammes et un titre situé entre 82,7 et 86,1 %, soit une diminution de 20 
% par rapport à celui du siècle précédent. La dernière série est relative- 
ment stable, autour de 1,6 g, avec un titre situé entre 84 et 89 %. 


UN SIÈCLE ET DEMI DE POLITIQUE MONETAIRE 


Seule la confrontation des différents éléments analysés séparément 
permet de cerner ce que fut la politique monétaire de l’Etat ottoman 
durant ce siècle et demi. Un premier élément d’appréciation est apporté 
par le graphique ci-dessous qui regroupe l’évolution du titre des mon- 
naies d’or et celui des pièces d’argent. 
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!5 Raymond, Artisans et commerçants, p. 30. 
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De 1687 à 1768, le titre des deux monnaies reste stable et les deux 
séries sont paralléles, les piéces d’or se situant vers 93-95 % et les 
pièces d’argent autour de 60-62 %. Après 1768, les monnaies d’argent 
« décrochent » pour se stabiliser aux alentours de 50-55 % jusque vers 
1840, sauf durant les années 1831-35, alors que le titre des monnaies 
d’or ne s’affaiblit qu’a partir de 1807 pour se fixer, aprés quelques 
soubresauts, vers 82-85 %. Manifestement, l’Etat ottoman s’est 
efforcé, durant les années 1768-1807, de maintenir le titre des mon- 
naies d’or au détriment de celles d’argent et ce n’est qu’avec Mustafa 
IV, et surtout Mahmoud II, que les monnaies d’or ont vu, a leur tour, 
leur titre diminuer. Il s’avére que la monnaie d’or a subi moins de 
modifications que celle d’argent. La période étudiée ici montre que la 
pièce d’or de base du système monétaire ottoman a été, durant un 
siécle, une piéce de 3,4 grammes dotée d’un titre d’environ 95 %. Elle 
a été remplacée par une autre, plus légére (2,6 g), avec un titre réduit 
d’environ un dixième, puis supplantée 4 son tour par une troisième, 
certes de méme titre mais plus faible encore de poids, 1,6 g seule- 
ment. En fait, c’est la monnaie d’argent qui supporte, plus tòt et de 
manière beaucoup plus accentuée, les effets de la politique monétaire 
de l’Etat ottoman. La comparaison des deux courbes présentées dans 
la seconde partie de cette étude, la courbe des titres et celle de la 
valeur du kuruş exprimé en grammes de métal pur, le montre claire- 
ment. 

De 1687 à 1750 environ, la monnaie d’argent ottomane connaît une 
grande stabilité qui se traduit par le parallélisme des deux séries: la 
zolota, apparue la première, pèse 19-20 grammes et contient 60 % de 
métal précieux; le kurus, apparu peu après, est une belle pièce de 26 
grammes, avec un titre identique. Ces deux pièces sont complétées par 
des demis et des quarts présentant, avec un poids proportionnel, des 
caractéristiques et des empreintes similaires. Il est à noter que si ces 
monnaies ottomanes ont des poids équivalents à leurs homologues 
contemporaines d'Europe, leur titre est très inférieur. C’est ainsi que les 
talers impériaux et les ducats d’argent vénitiens ont 83,3 % d’argent, le 
ducat d’argent hollandais 87,3 %, les écus français et les piastres espa- 
gnoles 91,6 %, les couronnes britanniques 92,5 %, les ducatons hollan- 
dais 94% et les ducatons vénitiens 94,8 %!°. 


16 KRAUSE and MISHLER, World Crown, Eighteenth Century, passim. 
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A partir de 1760, les deux séries divergent de plus en plus. Le titre des 
monnaies après avoir été légèrement diminué, autour de 50-55 %, sous 
Mustafa III (1757-1774), se maintient ensuite alors que le poids de métal 
pur ne cesse de diminuer. Il s’agit là d’une décision politique durable et 
profonde puisqu’elle est appliquée par tous les sultans, à une exception 
temporaire près sur laquelle nous reviendrons. Confronté à des besoins 
financiers croissants provoqués par les guerres extérieures et les révoltes 
intérieures, l’Etat ottoman cherche à les combler, au moins partielle- 
ment, par des manipulations monétaires. Ce n’est donc pas sur le titre 
mais sur la quantité de métal précieux contenue dans chaque pièce que 
portent les manipulations ou plus exactement sur la valeur attribuée aux 
pièces nouvellement frappées!?. 

Manifestement soucieux de maintenir l’impression positive que sug- 
gèrent les lourdes pièces d’argent, l’Etat ottoman est amené, à partir de 
Mustafa II, à frapper des multiples des zolota et des kurus. En 1767, 
apparaît une double zolota, 60 paras ou un kurus et demi, pesant 28-29 
grammes alors que le kurus d’Ahmed III et de Mahmoud I pèse 26 
grammes. Il est vrai que la guerre contre les Russes, qui se termine par 
le traité de Küçük Kaynarci (1774), a été aussi coûteuse que désastreuse. 
Sous son successeur, Abdul Hamid I, les doubles zolota ne pèsent plus 
que 25-26 grammes mais surgissent alors des doubles kurus de 29-30 
grammes, toujours avec le même titre de 52-55 %. Cette évolution se 
poursuit avec Selim HI: la pièce d’un kuruş, toujours au titre de 52- 
55%, ne pèse plus que 12 à 13 grammes et le double kurus, 24 à 25 
grammes, alors qu’apparait le yüzlük, valant cent paras (de yüz = 100), 
pesant 31-32 grammes ! 

L’évolution des frappes monétaires refléte clairement les différentes 
phases du long et difficile règne de Mahmoud II (1808-1839). Tout au 
début, le kurus de 12,6 grammes semble bien assurer la continuité avec 
le règne de Selim III bien que le titre de 49,4 % soit un peu faible. Très 
Vite la situation se dégrade: en 1812, le kurus, s’il a retrouvé un titre 
normal de 54,7 %, ne pèse plus que 9,5 g et, dès l’année suivante, appa- 
rait une pièce de cinq kuruş (bes = 5) avec le même titre mais un poids 
de 23,9 grammes, ce qui signifie que le simple kuruş ne pèse que 4,7 à 
5 grammes. Ce dernier avatar de la grosse pièce d’argent n’a qu’une 


17 Les pièces ottomanes, comme les pièces européennes, ne portent aucune indication 
de valeur. 
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durée limitée. Les années 1830-1834 sont certainement les plus graves 
qu’ait connu l’Empire ottoman qui doit admettre la large autonomie de 
la Serbie, reconnaître l’indépendance de la Grèce et la conquête d’Alger 
par la France, subir l’occupation partielle des Balkans et de l’Anatolie 
orientale par les Russes et affronter l'Egypte de Mehemet Ali. Les gra- 
phiques soulignent cette situation dramatique du Trésor ottoman qui, 
pour la première fois depuis Süleyman II, non seulement réduit le poids 
des pièces frappées (le beslik ne pèse plus que 15 grammes), mais dimi- 
nue considérablement le titre qui passe de 52-54 % à 16-20. A ce stade, 
on peut presque dire que l’Etat ottoman, aux abois, fabrique officielle- 
ment de la fausse monnaie! La situation s’améliore quelque peu les 
années suivantes, mais si le titre des dernières pièces du règne retrouve 
le niveau antérieur, un peu au-dessus de 50 %, il n’est plus question de 
grosses pièces : en 1835-1836, on frappe des pièces de trois kuruş pesant 
5,5-6 grammes, et de six kurus, de douze grammes. 

Le sultan Abdul Mecid, successeur de Mahmud II, continue sa poli- 
tique de réformes en publiant, cinq mois après son accession au trône, le 
célèbre hatt-i Serif de Gülhane (novembre 1839) qui marque le début 
officiel des Tanzimat. Parallèlement, l’Etat ottoman poursuit la signature 
de traités de commerce avec les pays européens, inaugurée là aussi par 
Mahmud II. La situation monétaire nécessite de toute évidence une 
refonte profonde, effectuée en 1844. Le bimétallisme subsiste mais 
rénové : le kurus qui correspond à un gramme d’argent pur, valeur qu’il 
avait atteint dans les dernières années du règne de Mahmud II, est 
conservé. La pièce de monnaie d’argent de base est désormais celle de 
vingt kurus, le mecidiye, pesant 24 grammes avec un titre de 82-83 %, 
titre jamais utilisé jusqu'alors par les Ottomans et qui est celui des talers 
d’Autriche, très prisés dans l’Empire ottoman depuis un siècle. La pièce 
de cent kurus, avec ses sous-multiples, constitue désormais la nouvelle 
monnaie ottomane en or!8, La stabilité, au moins métallique, de la mon- 
naie ottomane n’est plus remise en cause jusqu’à la fin de l’Empire 
comme en témoignent les analyses des mecidiye des sultans successeurs 
d’Abdul Mecid. Désormais, pour se procurer les ressources financières 
qui lui font défaut, l’Etat ottoman renonce aux manipulations de la mon- 
naie au profit d’autres moyens, notamment celui d’emprunts financiers 
auprès des puissances européennes. 


18 Le kuruş équivaut désormais à 0,066 g d’or, ce qui situe le rapport or/argent à 
15,15. 
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Daniel PANZAC, La piastre et le cyclotron. Essai sur les monnaies ottomanes 
(1687-1844) 


L’analyse de la composition d’une centaine de pièces de monnaies d’or, 
d’argent et de cuivre, rendue possible gràce aux techniques de la physique 
nucléaire, offre deux précieuses informations sur l’histoire de la monnaie 
ottomane. Elle précise la qualité des frappes monétaires effectuées dans l’atelier 
d’Istanbul; elle révèle la politique qu’a suivie, durant plus d’un siècle et demi, 
l’Etat ottoman en matière de frappe monétaire: création, sur le modèle 
européen, de grosses pièces d’argent, altérations du poids et du titre des mon- 
naies d’argent au profit de la monnaie d’or pour tenter de réduire les difficultés 
financières. 


Daniel PANZAC, The Piastre and the Cyclotron. Essay on the Ottoman Currency 
(1687-1844) 


The analysis of the compounding of about a hundred of gold, silver and cop- 
per coins, made possible thanks to nuclear technics, offers precious informations 
about the history of the Ottoman money. It precises the quality of the strikes 
made in the Mint of Istanbul; it reveals the politics followed by the Ottoman 
state, over a century and half, as regard to the monetary mint: creation of large 
silver coins according to European standards, debasement of the weight and the 
content of the silver coins for the benefit of the golden one in an attempt to 
reduce the financial difficulties. 


Thomas KÜHN 


ORDERING THE PAST 
OF OTTOMAN YEMEN, 1872-1914! 


History of course, is never merely the narration of the past. 
By the eighteenth century, and with unveiled clarity in the 
nineteenth, it is also a chosen battleground on which the 
Enlightenment carries out its multipronged mission against 
religion, superstition and ignorance, and affirms its concep- 
tion of progress?. 

Uday Singh Mehta, Liberalism and Empire. 


series of campaigns that the imperial army conducted from its 
strongholds along the southern Red Sea coast of the Arabian Peninsula 
between 1870 and 1873 added vast territories to the Ottoman domains. 


Thomas KÜHN is Ph.D. Candidate, Departments of Middle Eastern Studies and His- 
tory, New York University, 50 Washington Square South, NY 10012-1073, USA. 


! This article is largely based on a term paper that I wrote for a graduate seminar on 
the late Ottoman Empire that was taught by Ariel Salzmann at NYU in the Spring of 
1999. It takes up and further elaborates arguments that I first formulated in Thomas 
KUHN, The Colonial Discourse of Ottoman Rule In Yemen, 1872-1918, unpublished essay 
submitted in partial fulfilment for the degree of Master of Studies in Oriental/Modern 
Middle Eastern Studies, University of Oxford, May 1998. Funding for the additional 
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Jens Hanssen (University of Toronto), Christoph K. Neumann (Bilgi Ùniversitesi, Istan- 
bul), and Emma Sinclair-Webb (University of London). Needless to say the responsibil- 
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2 Uday Singh MEHTA, Liberalism and Empire. A Study in Nineteenth-Century British 
Liberal Thought, Chicago/London, 1999, p. 83. 
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While Ottoman military forces had managed to gain a foothold around 
Hudayda and in the coastal region of ‘Asir from the late 1840s, a first 
attempt to occupy San‘a’ and the surrounding highlands in 1849 had 
failed. Much of this part of southwest Arabia, which the government 
sought to organize as the new Province of Yemen? (Yemen vildyeti) after 
1872, had been part of the Ottoman Empire from the mid-16" century. 
This first period of Ottoman rule in the area came to an end in the 1630s 
when the Qasimis, a local dynasty of Zaydi Imams, drove out the 
Ottomans and established an independent polity that was to last for the 
next two-hundred years. By the mid-nineteenth century, however, the 
Qasimi state had largely disintegrated*, giving way to a number of local 
rulers who had managed to establish their own power-bases in ‘Asir, in 
Kawkaban, in the Jabal Haraz region and around Hujjariya south of 
Ta‘izz>. 

As was the case with imperial expansion in general during the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, the Ottoman conquest and adminis- 
tration of southwest Arabia did not only involve those familiar “ tools of 
empire” (as Daniel Headrick puts it) as steamships, the telegraph, qui- 
nine, and the repeating rifle. In seeking to organize these territories as 
the Province of Yemen the Ottomans also relied on many of the con- 
cepts and practices that were characteristic of the modern state. As I will 
argue, from the early 1870s Ottoman bureaucrats and intellectuals drew 
on Orientalist themes derived from the context of European imperialism 
to construct the past of the newly conquered province in ways that legiti- 
mated the Ottoman presence. 


3 For some time between the late 1840s and 1872 the territory that the Ottomans held 
in the coastal region had been administered as the Province of Yemen (eydlet-i Yemen). 

4 Paul Drescu, A History of Modern Yemen, Cambridge, 2000, p. 4. 

> The Ottoman re-conquest of Yemen has to be seen within the broader framework of 
the profound transformations that government agencies and society in the Ottoman 
Empire underwent from the late 18th century. Ottoman rulers and their supporters sought 
to shore up the empire’s defense against both increasing European encroachments and 
secessionist movements at home by re-organizing their administrative bodies and armed 
forces in ways that adapted European-style know-how to local needs. In this connection, 
territorial expansion to establish more direct control over the empire’s Arab borderlands 
in North Africa, geographical Syria, and the Arabian Peninsula was meant to provide 
more security against European encroachments and more resources to finance a greatly 
expanding army and bureaucracy. Cf. Eugene L. RoGAN, Frontiers of the State in the Late 
Ottoman Empire, Cambridge/New York, 1999, p. 1-6, 9-17. 

6 Cf. Daniel R. HEADRICK, The Tools of Empire. Technology and European Imperial- 
ism in the Nineteenth Century, Oxford, 1981, for instance, p. 58-79, 96-104, 206. 
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As Jens Hanssen, Ussama Makdisi, and Wendy Shaw have recently 
shown, there was a discernible and significant tendency on the part of 
the Ottoman bureaucratic elite—particularly from the reign of 
‘Abdiilhamid II (1876-1909) onward—to adopt the cultural trappings of 
European imperial states, including an interest in archaeology and Ori- 
entalist styles in the visual arts, in an attempt to depict the Ottoman pasts 
in ways that would foster the elaboration of an Ottoman identity and 
help legitimate the empire both domestically and in Europe’. However, 
focusing primarily on the paintings of ‘Osman Hamdi Bey and his 
activities as archaeologist and director of the Archaeological Museum in 
Istanbul, Makdisi and Shaw in particular have argued that Ottoman 
usages of Orientalist images and constructions of the past were markedly 
different from those that we come across in the context of contemporary 
European empires. For instance, the government-sponsored excavations 
in Sayda and Baalbek or “Osman Hamdi’s Orientalist paintings have 
been interpreted not as reflections of an imperialist posturing towards 
certain peoples of the empire but as part of an Ottoman project of nation- 
building that was meant to ensure the empire’s survival in the face of 
foreign encroachment and internal nationalisms among subject peoples’. 


7 See Jens HANSSEN, “Imperial Discourses and an Ottoman Excavation in Lebanon,” 
in Baalbek: Image and Monument 1898-1998, ed. Helene SADER, Thomas SCHEFFLER, 
and Angelika NEUWIRTH, Stuttgart, 1998, p. 157-172, Ussama MAKDISI, “The “ Redis- 
covery” of Baalbek: A Metaphor for Empire in the Nineteenth Century,” in SADER, 
SCHEFFLER, and NEUWIRTH, op. cit., p. 137-156, Wendy SHAw, “The Paintings of Osman 
Hamdi Bey and the Subversion of Orientalist Vision,” in Aptullah Kuran igin Yazilar. 
Essays in Honour of Aptullah Kuran, ed. Çiğdem KAFEScioGLU, Lucienne THYS-SENO- 
CAK, Istanbul, 1999, p. 423-434. 

8 MAKDISI, op. cit., p. 153-154, 156, SHAW, op. cit., p. 426, 431. Hanssen, by contrast, 
views, for instance, archaeology as an instrument of Ottoman imperialism towards the 
population of the empire’s Arab provinces in general. See HANSSEN, op. cit., p. 157, 158, 
171. In so doing he implies that the politics of centralization that the Ottoman government 
pursued in these provinces since the Tanzimat can without exception be considered impe- 
rialist. Such a generalization, however, seems to me highly problematic because it does 
not distinguish between those parts of the Arab world that had been under the rule of the 
sultans for three centuries of more (for instance, parts of the Bilad al-Shäm) and border- 
lands, such as Yemen where local leaders had for all intents and purposes opted out of the 
imperial system, claiming for themselves the title of caliph and establishing a polity that 
was to remain independent for more than two hundred years. Even if the Ottomans repre- 
sented the people of the Bilad al-Sham and those of Yemen in somewhat similar terms it 
is necessary to ask whether imperialism is an accurate description of the politics of cen- 
tralization towards the former who — at least among their elites — had developed often 
very close cultural ties to the imperial metropole since the 16th century. Even though an 
in-depth discussion of this issue is beyond the scope of this article I would nevertheless 
like to suggest that it is crucial to raise the question of where to draw the line between the 
expansion of modern state structures and practices on the one hand and imperialism on 
the other. 
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In this article I hope to demonstrate that this was only one aspect of a 
more complex picture. Ottoman writings on Yemen show that Oriental- 
ist themes and constructions of the past were used not just defensively 
but also to justify the conquest and subjugation of local populations?. 
More specifically, it is my argument that in this connection Ottoman 
authors drew on themes very similar to those elaborated by contempo- 
rary British, French, Russian, and Japanese imperialists!°. By deploying 
Orientalist conceptions, such as cultural decline and despotic rule, 
Ottoman bureaucrats and intellectuals ordered the past of the Yemen 
vilayeti in a way that was to provide evidence of the cultural inferiority 
of the local population vis-à-vis their conquerors and, hence, the need for 
“civilizing” Ottoman rule. It is in these representations of indigenous 
society that we find precisely those stereotypical references to violence, 
bloodshed, and oppression that were conspicuously absent from the ren- 
derings of the Ottoman past that ‘Osman Hamdi produced in his paint- 
ings!!. 

More important, whereas in the case of Yemen these historical narra- 
tives, too, were originally used to justify a civilizing mission that was to 
assimilate the local people into a nation state-in-the-making, I argue that 
from around 1908 they provided the basis for an argument whereby this 
part of the empire should be ruled as a colony. This reflected what I see 
as a major change of perspective among Ottoman officials from the early 
1880s. It was around this time that they realized that assimilation in the 
form that had originally been imagined would not work and that Yemen 
could not be ruled like a province on the same footing with viläyets such 
as Bursa, Konya, or Syria (Süriye), under Ottoman rule for three cen- 
turies or more. 

However, it is necessary to stress that what we observe is not a whole- 
sale adoption of Orientalist perspectives—as we know them from the 


° Exploring the issue of which audience these writings were meant to address is an 
important aspect of my research project on Ottoman rule in 19th- and early 20th-century 
Yemen but beyond the scope of this article. The fact that most of the writings under study 
were published in Ottoman Turkish in Istanbul suggests that in large measure the con- 
querors were talking to themselves and that the elaboration of Ottoman concepts of 
empire was closely connected to the emergence of an imperial public sphere with 
Ottoman Turkish speaking bureaucrats among its most important participants. 

10 For the Japanese case see Stefan TANAKA, Japan’s Orient. Rendering Pasts into 
History, Berkeley/Los Angeles, 1993, Mark R. PEATTIE, “Japanese Attitudes towards 
Colonialism, 1895-1945,” in The Japanese Colonial Empire, 1895-1945, ed. Ramon 
H. Myers and Mark R. PEATTIE, Princeton, N.J., 1984, p. 79-127. 

11 Cf. SHAW, op. cit., p. 426. 
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context of European imperialism. Rather, Ottoman authors selectively 
and complexly combined Orientalist elements with earlier notions about 
the empire’s borderland peoples. They also had to deal with the issue of 
how to reconcile their conviction of cultural superiority vis-à-vis the 
indigenous population with the fact that quite unlike other imperial con- 
querors of the time they and their subjects shared the same religion. The 
result was a vision of the region’s past that albeit recognizably Oriental- 
ist in outlook nevertheless reflected the specificities of the Ottoman con- 
text. 

Thus, the broader purpose of this paper is to argue that members of 
the Ottoman bureaucratic elite took part in the culture of 19"/20" cen- 
tury imperialism and to explore one of the ways in which they did so, 
namely their use, with reference to Yemen, of historical constructions 
that from French North Africa to Russian Central Asia proclaimed the 
legitimacy of imperial domination. In studying the Ottoman Empire as a 
specific kind of imperialist power I propose an alternative to mainstream 
interpretations of 19% century Ottoman history. These usually portray 
the Ottoman Empire of this period as the victim of European colonialism 
and imperialist expansion without investigating whether the Ottoman 
government might at the same time have pursued imperialist designs and 
colonial projects of its own. It is my contention that the Ottoman expe- 
rience in Yemen was about both. Not only did soldiers and administra- 
tors conquer and govern the local people in the name of a civilizing mis- 
sion, they also came to elaborate a form of governance that relied 
critically on the creation and reproduction of a specifically Ottoman 
form of colonial difference. 

On 20 June 1872, at a time when the Ottoman expeditionary force 
under Ahmed Muhtar Pasa was still fighting to control the highlands 
north of San‘a’, the journalist, playwright, and official Namik Kemal 
wrote in the ‘/bret newspaper, commenting on the conquest of Yemen: 


[...] the Arabs are—as regards seniority and strength—[...] the leaders of 
[the world of] Islam in terms of knowledge. Indeed, many of them later got 
accustomed to indolent indifference in their Bedouin tents to which they 
had returned. However, as soon as they begin to see the light of the day- 
break of knowledge there is no doubt that again they will make the places 
they inhabit the scholarly centers of the world and that again they will 
make the state to which they belong the power to which all the world bows 
in deference. [...] The Arab is our teacher whose nerves have been harmed 
through the disorder and turmoil of ages past. We are the Arab’s disciple 
[sic !] who is capable of enduring any hardship with youthful strength. 
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Now we are going to assist in rescuing them from the state in which they 
find themselves!?. 


Summed up in these lines we find some of those themes that Ottoman 
bureaucrats over the subsequent decades would draw upon to justify the 
imperial presence in Yemen. Although less explicitly than the Colonel 
Ahmed Räsid a few years later!?, Namik Kemal presented the political 
unity of the umma as the framework for the establishment of Ottoman 
rule in Yemen. His reference to past and — potentially future — Arab 
superiority reflected a common theme among urban literati of the 9" 
century and after, like al-Jahiz. While seeing Turkish-speaking soldiers 
and administrators as protectors of the state, they had viewed the Arabic- 
speaking ‘ulama’ as guardians of the law and the sciences!*. At the same 
time, however, these lines displayed characteristic elements of the new 
visions of state and society that members of the Ottoman bureaucratic 
elite had adopted roughly from the reign of Mahmid II (1808-39) as part 
of a complex reorganization of the empire’s bureaucratic, fiscal, and 
military structures known as Tanzimät. Indeed, echoing the perspectives 
of many of his contemporaries in the Ottoman military and officialdom 
on the empire’s borderland people, Namik Kemal—again very much 
like Ahmed Rasid—represented the attempt to achieve political and 
economic domination over this part of the Arabian Peninsula as part of 
a “civilizing mission.” !° However, since the newly conquered province 
had been known for its centers of Islamic learning, simply disparaging 
its population as savages since time immemorial would not do. Rather, 
the editor of ‘İbret implied that their inferior cultural status which enti- 
tled their conquerors to rule over them was the outcome of a particular 


12 Quoted after Mustafa Nihat ÔZON, ed., Namık Kemal ve İbret Gazetesi, Istanbul, 
1997, p. 67: “... ebna-yi Arap kidem ve salabet cihetiyle Islamm... bedreka-i marifetidir. 
Vakıa birçoğu sonraları avdet ettiği bedeviyet haymelerinde hab-i gaflete meluf olmuş 
duruyor. Fakat her ne vakit sabah-i marifetin envarını görmeye başlarlar ise gene otur- 
dukları yerleri dârül-fünun-i âlem edeceklerinde, gene tabi oldukları devleti kıble-gâh-i 
cihan eyleyeceklerinde şüphe yoktur... Arap bizim fesad-i ruzigâr ile asabkna halel 
gelmiş üstadımızdır. Biz Arabın kuvve-i şebap ile her mesakkatini tahammiile muktedir 
sakirdiyiz. Biz şimdi onları bulundukları halden kurtarmaya muin olacağız. ” 

13 See Werner SCHMUCKER, “ Zur Begründung der zweimaligen türkischen Besetzung 
des Jemen nach Ahmad Rāšids ‘Geschichte des Jemen und San‘a’s’,” Archivum 
Ottomanicum IX, 1984, p. 203-278, 206, 256-257. 

14 See, for instance, Ulrich HAARMANN, “Rather the Injustice of the Turks than the 
Righteousness of the Arabs—Changing ‘Ulama’ Attitudes Towards Mamluk Rule in the 
Late Fifteenth Century,” Studia Islamica LXVIII, 1988, p. 61-77, 74-75. 

15 Cf. Selim DERINGIL, The Well-Protected Domains. Ideology and the Legitimation of 
Power in the Ottoman Empire 1876-1909, London/New York, 1998, p. 41-42. 
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historical development: Once culturally the most advanced in the entire 
Islamic World, the local population had reverted to a state of barbarism 
which the Bedouin tent was meant to represent!9. This state of change- 
less backwardness, so the argument went, could be overcome only 
through intervention from without, through Ottoman rule. And yet, what 
clearly distinguished Namik Kemal’s conception of a civilizing mission 
from those of contemporary European imperialists was his profound 
respect for the superiority of Arab-Islamic culture. In his view, it was 
this cultural heritage that would ensure the assimilation of the local 
population into the structures of the empire. As we shall see, later per- 
spectives on local culture would be markedly different. 

A look at Ottoman writings on Yemen that were published during the 
decades up to World War I suggests that there was, indeed, a more gene- 
ral tendency among authors of memoranda, newspaper articles, geo- 
graphical dictionaries or state almanacs to support the claim to a mission 
to “civilize” the local people through historical arguments. While there 
never existed a single narrative of the region’s history, most of these dif- 
ferent forms of ordering the past of this part of the Ottoman Empire were 
informed by a “from golden age to decline” paradigm similar to the one 
central to Namik Kemal’s article and/or by the concept of despotic rule 
which was a prominent feature of European discourse on the Middle 
East and South/East Asia at least from the 17th century. In the early 
1870s, Namik Kemal and Ahmed Räsid seem to have located what they 
saw as the “ golden age ” of the region during the Islamic period in gene- 
ral and the first period of Ottoman rule in Yemen (1532-1635) in partic- 
ular. For instance, in his Tarih-i Yemen ve San‘a’ (History of Yemen and 
of San‘a’) Rasid contrasted the wealth of Yemen under Ottoman rule 
during the 16th and early 17th centuries with the disintegration and dis- 
order that had ensued during the Qasimi period!’. Moreover, he provided 
a list of “general welfare buildings” (ebniye-i hayriye), such as 
mosques, hammdms or public fountains that had been donated by the 
governors and other high-ranking officials during the first period of 
Ottoman rule!8. However, it was the region’s pre-Islamic past and, most 


16 This brings to mind a set of conceptions that later on became known as Ibn Khal- 
dunism,” see Christoph K. NEUMANN, Das indirekte Argument. Ein Plddoyer fiir die 
Tanzimat vermittels der Historie. Die geschichtliche Bedeutung von Ahmed Cevdet Pasas 
Ta’rth, Miinster/Hamburg, 1994, p. 213-220. 

17 Ahmed RAsID, Tärïh-i Yemen ve San‘a’ [History of Yemen and of San‘a’], 2 vols, 
Istanbul, 1291 h. [1874-75]), 1, p. 257. 

18 RASID, op. cit., 2, p. 336-340. 
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notably, the cultural achievements of the ancient Sabean and Himyarite 
Kingdoms— with the Sabean capital Ma’rib and its famous high dam as 
the most important examples— that from the early 1880s provided many 
authors with the yardstick against which they measured what they per- 
ceived as the decay and backwardness of the recently conquered 
province. 

As we shall see, it was for various reasons that Yemen’s ancient his- 
tory seemed to lend itself particularly well to the self-conceptualization 
of the Ottoman state of the Hamidian and Second Constitutional Periods 
and the role it hoped to play in Yemen. This notion is reflected, for 
instance, in the opening paragraph of an article by ‘Abdiilgani Seni, 
which was published in the Istanbul-based Miilktye journal in February 
1910. The author, then serving in Yemen as head of the governor-gen- 
eral’s chancery (viläyet mektübcusu), declared : 


The land of Yemen, which in ancient times was a place where a great civi- 
lization existed! [...] This vast province which today gives you a sense 
with inscriptions engraved in stone and with the existing remnants of enor- 
mous buildings that it has passed a splendid [...] age is today—alas ! — 
covered by the darkness of ignorance and decline and buried in [a] state of 
decay and backwardness..!9, 


Already in 1888-89 the author of the historical section of the 
province’s official almanac (Yemen Sälnämesi) had expressed similar 
views: 


In short, the people of Ma’rib were a famous people in terms of [their] civi- 
lization, knowledge [and] wealth... Now, however, that flourishing Ma’rib 
has turned into a field of ruins and there is no trace of the world-wide con- 
quests of its vigorous rulers and the civilization and knowledge of its peo- 
ple that were spread all over the world! Silence and calm reigns in place of 
the rulers’ power, pomp and circumstance and savagery and ignorance in 
place of the inhabitants’ civilization and knowledge! ! 120 


19 ‘Abdiilgani SENI, “ Yemen’ifi Necat ve Selameti. Ihya-yi Ma‘arif,” [Yemen’s Sal- 
vation and Liberation: Reviving Education] Miilkiye 13, 1 Subat 1325 [14 February 
1910], p. 45-52, 45-46: “... Ezmene-i salifede... koca bir medeniyetifi incilagahi... olan 
hitta-i yemaniye!... El-yevm taşlar üzerinde mahkük hutütiyla, mevctid mebani-i 
mu‘azzame bakiyesiyle bir devre-i miisa‘sa‘a... geçirmiş oldigini ifham bu cesim 
vilayet—efstis ki—bu giin bir zalam-i cehil ve inhitat ile mestür, häl-i tedenni ve bedav- 
etde matmür buluniyor. ” 

20 Yemen Salnamesi 5, 1304 mal./1306 h. [1888-89], p. 47-48: “El-hasil Ma’ribliler 
medeniyet ma*rifet-i- servet cihetleriyle meshür bir kavim idiler... Şimdi ise o ma‘mu[r] 
Ma’rib bir harabezare dönüb ne hiikiimdaran-i zi-batsifi fiituhat-i cihangiranelerinden ve 
ne de ahalinifi diinyaya yayılan medentyet ve ma‘rifetlerinden eser vardir! Hiikiimdar- 
larifi debdebe ve sultanlarina [ ?] bedel samt ve sükünet ve ahalinifi [sic !] medeniyet ve 
ma‘rifetlerine mukabil vahşet ve cehalet hüküm süriyor ! ! ! ” 
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While the empire’s learned elites already during the early modern 
period had been aware of the existence of these pre-Islamic civilizations 
through the Bilkis legend, the Qur’an, and the works of the classical 
Arab historians, it is important to note that it was not only these sources 
that Ottoman authors of the Hamidian and Second Constitutional Peri- 
ods drew upon to point to what they regarded as the “ grands siècles ” of 
local history. Clearly, for the authors of various Yemen Sälnämeleri as 
well as for ‘Abdiilgani Seni or Semsü |-Din Sami Bey Fräseri, the author 
of the Kämüsü l-A ‘lam, the key to the exploration and understanding of 
these ancient cultures was provided by archaeology and comparative 
philology, i.e., two disciplines that were part of the corpus of “modern 
sciences” (‘ulüm-i cedide) and greatly influenced the thinking of many 
Ottoman intellectuals of the time. 

This choice was not accidental. Establishing credibility by using such 
“scientific” methods was—just as the tables, charts, and maps in the 
state almanacs—part of the effort on the part of the Tanzimdt state and 
its agents to represent themselves as modern. The conquest of Yemen 
and its incorporation into the Ottoman Empire were, thus, at one level 
represented as a scholarly undertaking. The province was to be made 
known through scientific methods and categories that stood for progress 
and modernity. On the one hand this served the broader purpose of 
emphasizing the empire’s claim to the status of an equal partner of the 
European Powers?!. This was, for instance, reflected in the notice pub- 
lished in San‘a’ in which the newspaper’s editor proudly informed his 
readers that a copy of the first Yemen Sälnämesi, which he had com- 
piled, had found its way into the holdings of the Bibliothèque Nationale 
in Paris.” On the other hand, however, it stressed the superiority of the 
Ottoman state vis-à-vis the indigenous population. 

It was in keeping with this notion that the author of the historical 
chapter of the Yemen Sälnämesi n° 5 in 1888-89 remarked that he had 
based his account on geographical dictionaries and “modern” historio- 
graphical works and not on the per se “unreliable” legends in some 
Arab chronicles”. Following this logic, the more scientific the methods 
and categories with which the local population could be classified and 


2! For a detailed discussion of this idea see DERINGIL, op. cit. 

2 Michael URSINUS, “ San‘a’. Eine amtliche osmanische Provinzzeitung im Jemen, ” 
in Quellen zur Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches und ihre Interpretation, ed. Michael 
URSINUS, Istanbul, 1994, p. 165-181, 175. 

23 Yemen Sälnämesi 5, 1304 mal./1306 h.[1888-89], p. 51-52. 
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represented the more obvious local backwardness would appear and, 
hence, the more triumphant Ottoman superiority. 

In his recent article on the government-sponsored excavations in 
Baalbek Ussama Makdisi has argued that it was this “ European associ- 
ation” alone and not their “historical or archaeological value per se” 
that motivated Ottoman interest in archaeological finds from the pre- 
Islamic period of the imperial lands™*. However, while the interest in the 
empire’s pre-Islamic past was undoubtedly part of the larger endeavor of 
projecting a particular image of the Ottoman state both to the outside 
world and to the different peoples living under Ottoman rule, in the case 
of Ottoman Yemen there is ample evidence that the ordering of its past 
was, at the same time, driven by genuine scholarly interest. This point is 
illustrated, for instance, by a request published in San‘a’ on 7 Mayıs 
1296/19 May 1880 in which Hamid Vehbi, the newspaper’s editor, 
asked “the literati of Yemen” (Yemen udebäsi) for assistance in collec- 
ting source material for a book he intended to write on the pre-Islamic 
history of Yemen and ‘Asîr?. In the same fashion, the author of the his- 
torical section of the Yemen Salnamesi of 1886-87 asked his readers for 
advice on how Greek coins from the Hellenistic period might have found 
their way to Yemen”. 

In their capacity as authors and editors of government-sponsored pub- 
lications, these officials were at the forefront of what Selim Deringil has 
called “Ottoman image management.” From these examples we get a 
sense of how they at the same time self-consciously portrayed them- 
selves as scholars. The same holds true for authors like Colonel Ahmed 
Rasid or the viläyet mektibcusu ‘Abdiilgani Seni who were primarily 
soldiers and administrators. While both emphasized the scientific char- 
acter of their works on Yemen, it was particularly the former who con- 
sidered himself a member of an international scientific community and 
posed as explorer of a terra incognita. Ahmed Räsid, for instance, 
expressed the hope that the geographical chapter of his Tarih-i Yemen ve 


24 MAKDISI, op. cit., p. 156. 

25 See URSINUS, “ San‘a’. Eine amtliche osmanische Provinzzeitung im Jemen,” op. 
cit., p. 175-176, 176, fn. 48, 182. 

26 Yemen Salnamesi 3, 1302 mal./1304 h. [1886-87], p. 72. 

27 According to Gilsenan, Rafiq Bey al-Tamimi and Muhammad Baghat Bey adopted 
a similar perspective in their account of the region of Akkar (in the northern part of pre- 
sent-day Lebanon) that was part of their book Wiläyat Bayrüt, published in 1916. See 
Michael GILSENAN, Lords of the Lebanese Marches. Violence and Narrative in an Arab 
Society, London, New York, 1996, p. 70-71. 
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San‘a’ would advance the knowledge of the geography of Yemen on 
which, he stressed, even European scholars could not provide much 
information”. In that sense, these Ottoman officials were as much heirs 
to the Enlightenment as their British colleagues who set out to classify 
the Indian Subcontinent”. What we come across here is, thus, a type of 
scholar-cum-official very similar to those who played a critical role in 
the European projects of empire building from the late 18th century. 


EMPIRE AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


It is clear from various articles published in the newspaper San‘a’ in 
1880-81 or the first issue of the Yemen Sälnämesi that the authorities 
from the early 1880s attached particular importance to the ordering of 
the province’s past through the instrument of archaeology. According to 
the salname, published in 1880, the then governor-general, isma‘il 
Hakkt Pasa, initiated the government-sponsored collection of antiquities 
from Ma’rib, i.e., particularly from the Sabean and Himyarite periods.*° 
The fact that the governor-general (val) used the official provincial 
newspaper to approach a larger audience in this regard suggests that 
there was, indeed, a coordinated effort to acquire these “ Ma’rib antiqui- 
ties” (Ma’rib antikalari) for the government. 

On 20 October 1880, for instance, San‘a’ informed its readers that the 
government was interested in acquiring antiquities from the respective 
periods, and specifically fragments of inscriptions and sculptures made 
of stone, iron, or copper*!. By the end of January 1881 the authorities 
apparently had bought so many inscriptions that the buying offer was 
limited to sculptures**. Six months later a cargo of these “ Ma’rib anti- 
quities” was already on its way to the Ottoman Museum (‘Osmanli 
Müzesi) in Istanbul. In 1907 the Austro-Hungarian Semitist Eduard 
Glaser was invited to prepare a catalogue of some Sabean artifacts that 


28 RASID, op. cit., 2, p. 276-277; see also ibid., p. 291. 

29 See Thomas R. METCALF, Ideologies of the Raj, Cambridge, 1994, p. 67. 

30 Yemen Salnamesi 1, 1298 h. [1880], p. 87. 

31 San‘a’ 13, 8 Tesrin-i evvel 1296 [20 October 1880], p. 2. 

32 San‘a’ 20, 14 Känün-i sani 1296 [26 January 1881], p. 2. 

33 San‘a’ 41, 8 Temmiiz 1297 [20 July 1881], p. 2. A collection of artifacts from pre- 
Islamic South Arabia is still on display in the Eski Sark Eserleri Miizesi, a section of 
Istanbul’s Archaeological Museum; see Alpay PASINLI, “ Eski Sark Eserleri Müzesi,” in 
Diinden Bugiine Istanbul Ansiklopedisi, vol. 3, p. 205-206. 
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the museum had recently acquired?4. Judging from Glaser’s diary notes 
on his stay in Yemen during 1883-84, by that time a lucrative trade in 
genuine and forged pre-Islamic antiquities had developed due to the 
government’s acquisition policy. There was even a San‘ani merchant 
who specialized in dealing with these kinds of artifacts*. 

As Jens Hanssen and Ussama Makdisi have shown in two recent stud- 
ies on Ottoman archaeological research in the Bilad al-Sham during the 
Hamidian period, the creation of a Sabean and Himyarite collection at 
the Archaeological Museum in Istanbul was not an isolated scholarly 
project. Rather, it has to be seen—at one level—as part of a broader 
effort on the part of the authorities to use archaeology to underline the 
government’s centralization policy. A key role in shaping this policy to 
instrumentalize archaeology for the purposes of the state was played by 
the painter and archaeologist ‘Osman Hamdi Bey**. 

Of particular importance in this connection was the Antiquities Law 
(Asar-i ‘Atika Nizamnamesi), passed in 1884, in which the new representa- 
tion of archaeological finds from all over the empire as Ottoman antiquities 
was made manifest. In laying down the guidelines that were “to ensure that 
archeological finds throughout the empire were registered, protected and 
brought to the center in Istanbul ”*? the Antiquities Law was to confirm in 
a particularly powerful way the sovereignty of the Hamidian regime over 
the various parts of the Ottoman Empire, including the Province of Yemen. 
At the same time, the law reflected a tendency towards a vision of history 
that we have come across in the above-mentioned historical writings on 
Yemen. According to this perspective, the histories of the empire’s regions 
were to be written as parts of Ottoman history. 

Equally important, as Hanssen has put it, “in the Ottoman case... 
archaeological finds in the Orient helped formulate an antiquity-refer- 
ential claim to the Ottoman state’s modernity, in a way that was com- 
mon in Europe since the beginning of the nineteenth century. ”38 Thus, 


34 Walter DosTAL, Eduard Glaser—Forschungen im Yemen. Eine quellenkritische 
Untersuchung in ethnologischer Sicht. Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 545, Verôffentlichungen der Arabis- 
chen Kommission 4, Vienna, 1990, p. 30, fn. 41. 

35 Ibid., p. 70, 116. 

36 See, for instance, Mustafa CEZAR, Sanatta Batı ’ya Açılış ve Osman Hamdi Bey 
[Osman Hamdi Bey and the Opening towards the West in the Arts], 2 vols., Istanbul, 
1995, 1, p. 282-333. 

37 HANSSEN, op. cit., p. 159. 

38 Ibid., p. 159. 
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very much as the French colonial rulers of Algeria made use of the 
local remnants of antique Roman settlements to represent themselves 
as successors to Rome’s imperial presence in North Africa, it served 
the purpose of the Ottoman state to represent, among others, the pre- 
Islamic empires of South Arabia as its forerunners. However, what on 
the level of the empire as a whole may, indeed, have been a “ anti- 
quity-referential claim to the Ottoman state’s modernity” in general 
was in the specific context of Yemen phrased as a claim to the state’s 
civilizing mission. 

An important aspect of this was the idea —echoing a theme of French 
Orientalist discourse on the Maghreb? —to raise the Province of Yemen 
to the level of prosperity it had supposedly enjoyed under the Himyarite 
rulers by rebuilding the country’s ancient irrigation systems, most 
notably the Ma’rib High Dam. The earliest example of such a plan to 
bring about a “revival of Yemen” (Yemen'’iñ ihyasi) that I have come 
across was presented in an anonymous letter to the editor of San‘a’, pub- 
lished in the newspaper’s issue of 10 February 1881 to which Ursinus 
refers*’. It seems that a concrete project to rebuild the Ma’rib High Dam 
was formulated only several years later as a result of the expedition to 
Ma’rib that Eduard Glaser undertook in the Spring of 1888. While 
Glaser in his travel account portrayed himself as the initiator of this 
plan*!, the Ottoman authorities in San‘a’ claimed in the 1888-89 edition 
of the Yemen Salnamesi that the expedition had been carried out on 
behalf of the government. Without mentioning Glaser’s name they pub- 
lished his respective suggestions complete with several maps“. The idea 
was taken up again and developed further in 1910 by ‘Abdiilgani Seni 
who spoke in favor of rebuilding not only the Ma’rib High Dam but also 


39 Edward W. Sam, Orientalism, New York, 1979, p. 154, Patricia M. E. LORCIN, 
Imperial Identities. Stereotyping, Prejudice and Race in Colonial Algeria, London/New 
York, 1995, p. 21-22. In the context of British rule in India, too, we come across a 
“...widespread imperialist theory that Hindu India had a golden Aryan past which had 
declined and had to be rescued through the agency of British colonialism.” See Peter VAN 
DER VEER, Imperial Encounters. Religion and Modernity in India and Britain, Princeton, 
N.J., 2001, p. 144. 

40 Ursinus, “ San‘a’. Eine amtliche osmanische Provinzzeitung im Jemen,’ 
p. 180. 

41 DOSTAL, op. cit., p. 97. Glaser even noted that the then Yemen vdlisi, ‘Aziz Paşa, 
while favorably impressed by Glaser’s project had considered it impractical; see ibid., 
p. 97. 

4 Yemen Salnamesi 5, 1304 mal./1306 h. [1888-89], p. 52-53, maps between p. 52 
and 53. The maps are reprinted on Plate 32 in DOSTAL, op. cit. 
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some 24 similar structures that were believed to have existed throughout 
the country during the Sabean and Himyarite periods*. 

What these authors sought to demonstrate by pointing to archaeologi- 
cal evidence was that the Province of Yemen possessed the potential to 
prosper enormously under Ottoman rule, the implication being that it 
took the Ottomans with their scientific knowledge of the country’s past 
and their superior technical skills to accomplish this task. Both the 
anonymous contributor to San‘a’ and the viläyet mektübcusu thirty years 
later were highly optimistic as to the region’s potential for future eco- 
nomic development: They showed themselves confident that through 
the rebuilding of its ancient irrigation systems the province would be 
turned into a center of agricultural production that was able to compete 
with Mesopotamia, Egypt, or even India and North America“. In refer- 
ring to Yemen’s past to show the direction of future development both 
authors struck a familiar cord with their readers: as Michael Ursinus has 
shown, both Ahmed Midhat and Mizanc1 Mehmed Murad had argued 
along similar lines with reference to the ‘Iraqi provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire“. 

However, ‘Abdiilgani Sent went even further. He used the reference 
to the country’s pre-Islamic past to illustrate not only the potential of the 
region’s agricultural but also that of its human resources. Turning the 
familiar Orientalist theme of the “unchanging essence of the East” on 
its head he argued that the local people had never lost their innate civi- 
lizational qualities that had allowed the Himyarite empire to flourish. 
For him, the sedentary population of the province to whom he referred 
as the “genuine Yemenis” (asi! Yemenliler), were “the unfortunate 
heirs to an ancient civilization, the dispersed successors to the ancient 
Himyarites” (kadim bir medeniyetin varis-i bi-nastbi, kadim Hamiri- 
leriñ ahlaf-i miitegettitleridir)*9. In his view the domestic architecture of 


43 ‘Abdülgani SENI, “ Yemen’ifi De‘a’im-i ‘Umranî. Tarthi Seddler; Bunlariñ İhyāsı, ” 
[The Basis of Yemen’s Prosperity. Re-Building the Historical Dams] Miilkiye 12, 1 
Känün-i sani 1325 [14 January 1910], p. 16-24; 16-20, 21-22. 

4 URSINUS, “ San‘a’. Eine amtliche osmanische Provinzzeitung im Jemen,” op. cit., 
p. 180, fn. 64; Seni, “ Yemen’iñ De‘a’im-i ‘Umrant. Tartht Seddler; Bunlariñ Thyasi, ” 
op. cit., p. 23. 

45 See URSINUS, op. cit., p. 180-181, Michael URSINUS, “ Midhat Efendi und der alte 
Orient,” in URSINUS, Quellen zur Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches und ihre Inter- 
pretation, op. cit., p. 157-164, 160-162. 

46 SENI, “ Yemen’ifi De‘a’im-i ‘Umrani. Tarihi Seddler; Bunlanfi Thyasi, ” op. cit., 
p. 23. 
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San‘a’ proved this beyond any doubt: seeing these magnificent houses 
and not feeling like in a civilized, big European city was just impossible 
(insan... o... muhteşem häneleri görüb de kendisini medeni bir Avrupa 
şehr-i cesiminde zann etmemesi käbil olmaz)". What was needed, was 
the determination on the part of the state to develop this untapped and 
quasi dormant potential : 


I have understood from many of their qualities and inclinations that they 
possess all sorts of civilizational capabilities. If one were to watch closely, 
one would see that the fire of intelligence is glimmering in the eyes of 
ninety-five percent of them. A flock without a shepherd, a traveler without 
a guide, a disciple without a teacher, a jewel without polish is waiting for 
someone to attend to his education and upbringing !** 


Presenting the empires of pre-Islamic South Arabia as the forerunners 
of the Ottomans found also expression in the fact that in some of the 
writings on the region’s history the Sabean and Himyarite periods 
received disproportionately more attention than the centuries since the 
early decades of Islam“. Moreover, it is interesting to see that, for 
instance, in the historical section of the Yemen Salnamesi of 1888-89 or 
in the article on Yemen in volume 6 of Semsü 1-Din Sami Bey Fraseri’s 
Kämüsü l-A‘läm (published in 1898) the Qasimi dynasty of Zaydi 
Imams who put an end to the first period of Ottoman rule in Yemen in 
the 1630s were disparaged while the Ottoman defeat and retreat were 
glossed over. For example, while the Sa/name referred to the rise of the 
Qasimis, the first period of Ottoman rule—and, consequently, Ottoman 
defeat— were left completely unmentioned*?. Semsii 1-Dîn Sami, in his 
turn, did not comment on Zaydism or the Qasimis explicitly and referred 
only to “some shaykhs.” At the same time, he left the reader under the 
impression that the Ottoman government never abandoned the province 
completely>!. 


47 Ibid., p. 23. 

48 Ibid., p. 23: “Bunlarifi her derlü käbiliyet-i medeniyeye malik oldiklarim bir cok 
ahval ve temayiilatindan afiladim. Zaten bir dikkat edilse, yüzde toksan besiniñ gözlerinde 
ates-i zeka parladigi görülür: Cobansiz bir stiri, rehbersiz bir yolci, mu‘allimsiz bir 
sakird, perdahsiz bir cevher... terbiye ve tenmiyesine himmet bekliyor ! ” 

4 See, for instance, Yemen Salnamesi 3, 1302 mal./1304 h. [1886-87], Yemen Säl- 
namesi 5, 1304 mal./1306 h. [1888-89], Semsü 1-Din Sami Bey Fraseri, “ Yemen,” in 
Kämüsü l-A‘läm. Dictionnaire Universel d’Histoire et de Géographie, ed. S[emsü 1-Din] 
Sami Bey Fräsert. 6 vols., Istanbul, 1306-16 [1889-98], 6 [1316/1898], p. 4807-4810. 

50 Yemen Salnamesi 5, 1304 mal./1306 h. [1888-89], p. 48-50. 

5! SAMI, “Yemen,” op. cit., p. 4810. 
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The silencing of these parts of the region’s history may be explained 
by the political situation in the Yemen vildyeti from the late 1880s which 
was characterized by the rise of the Zaydi Imams, with their strongholds 
in the northern highlands of Yemen, to the most important leaders of 
anti-Ottoman opposition and armed resistance*?. In 1875, in the moment 
of victory so to speak, Ahmed Rasid had obviously seen no harm in 
writing extensively on Zaydism and even on the Ottoman defeat in the 
1630s°. However, doing so at a time when imams who harked back to 
the Qasimi dynasty were increasingly successful in challenging Ottoman 
tule appears to have been inconceivable to the authors and editors of 
state-commissioned publications. The new political situation from the 
1880s may also explain to some extent the shift in points of reference 
that we have noted earlier. Whereas for Ahmed Räsid it made sense to 
celebrate the first period of Ottoman rule as Yemen’s “golden age” 
which would be restored by the new rulers under the auspices of the 
Tanzimät, fifteen years later it may have appeared safer to portray the 
Ottomans as successors to the Sabeans and Himyarites. 


EXPLAINING LOCAL ‘‘ DECLINE” 


While referring to a constructed “golden age” in antiquity allowed 
Ottoman authors to claim that the country had an enormous potential for 
future development if guided by the Ottoman state, this picture, of 
necessity, had to be complemented by the construction of an age of 
decline to stress the need for civilizing Ottoman rule. It is on this point 
that I disagree with Jens Hanssen who maintains that ‘“[w]hile European 
biblical, Middle Eastern archaeology tended to be based on Orientalist 
notions of the “oriental other” or the “rise and decline paradigm,” the 
Ottoman relations to their history was more innately viewed in terms of 


52 For a survey of the political events of this period see, for instance, John BALDRY, 
“Al-Yaman and the Turkish Occupation, 1849-1914,” Arabica 23, 1976, p. 156-196, 
John BALDRY, “Imam Yahya and the Yamani Uprising of 1904-1907,” Abr-Nahrain 
XVII, 1978-1979, p. 33-73, John BALDRY, “Imam Yahya and the Yamani Uprising of 
1911,” Annali dell’ Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli 42, 1982, p. 425-459, Hans 
Kruse, “Takfir und Gihäd bei den Zaiditen des Jemen,” Die Welt des Islams XXIII- 
XXIV, 1984, p. 424-457. 

53 Ragid, op. cit., 1, p. 253-257, 267-278, 279-281. 

54 While the Yemen Salnameleri were published on behalf of the Ottoman authorities 
in San‘a’, the Kamustî l-A‘läm had been commissioned by the Ministry of Education 
(ma‘arif nezäreti). 
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historical continuity between the architectural and cultural splendor of 
the empire’s constructed historical forerunners and the empire’s late 
nineteenth-century revival. ”55 

To be sure, the writings that we are concerned with here display vary- 
ing degrees of elaboration in this regard. For instance, the author of the 
historical section of the Yemen Salnamesi of 1888-89 stated flatly that 
“as is recorded in the Qur’anic commentaries [tafsirs] and history 
books” (kutub-i tefasir ve tevarihde mestür oldigi üzere) the people of 
Ma’rib had fallen victim to a gigantic flood (nüzül-i Seyl-i ‘Arim)*. 
Similarly, an advertisement in the Servet-i Fiiniin yearbook of 1911-12 
that addressed prospective investors for the Hudayda-San‘a’ railway 
scheme represented the period of decline that Yemen had supposedly 
experienced simply as a “black hole,” declaring: 


In this blessed land that for centuries has remained deprived of all means 
of civilization and progress the first step towards progress is made with the 
Hudayda-San‘a’ railroad and the [setting up of the] harbor of Cebane*’. 


However, some authors, at least, sought to explain in greater detail the 
demise of the ancient kingdoms of South Arabia and/or why for such a 
long period thereafter the region and its population had remained “ out- 
side the realm of civilization” (da’ire-i medeniyetden haric). Accord- 
ing to Semsii 1-Din Sami, for instance, an already weakened Himyarite 
kingdom had disintegrated as a result of an Abyssinian invasion at some 
point during the decades before the Prophet Muhammad was born®’. The 
author of the Kamusti l-A ‘lam used race as a category to classify the var- 
ious peoples of the world—including those living in the Ottoman 
lands—and adopted in his article on India the “ Aryan theory” which 
played a key role in British attempts to construct a history of the sub- 
continent. However, it is interesting to note that he did not draw on 


55 HANSSEN, op. cit., p. 159. 

56 Yemen Salnamesi 5, 1304 mal./1306 h. [1888-89], p. 47-48. 

57 jsmä‘ïl Subhi, ed., Salname-i Servet-i Fünün. Ucinci Sene. 1 Mart 1327’den 28 
Subat 1327’ye kadar vakayi‘i muhtevidir, Istanbul, no date, inside back cover: “ ‘Asirlar- 
dan beri her dürlü vesa’it-i temdin ve terakkiden mahrüm kalmis olan bu miibarek kit‘ada 
ilk terakki adimi Hudeyde-San‘a temiryoli (ve Cebane limani) ile atilur.” 

58 Semsü 1-Din Sami Bey Fraserî, “ Ceziretü 1-‘Arab,” in Idem, Kämüsü l-A‘läm, 3 
[1308/1891], p. 1806-1815, 1814. 

5 Ibid., p. 1813-1814. 

60 See Sami, “ Cezīretü l-‘Arab”, op. cit., p. 1810, the section on: “ Ahālīsi, cinsīyet 
ve lisān ve mezhebleri. ” [Its Population, Racial Affiliation, Language, and Confessional 
Groups] On the “ Aryan theory” see Metcalf, op. cit., p. 83-85. These notions clearly 
inform Sami’s account of the “racial affiliation” (cinsīyet) of the peoples of India, see 
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racial theory to explain cultural decline in the various parts of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula. In his view, it was due to political factors that the entire 
Arabian Peninsula had remained “outside the realm of civilization” 
even after the advent of Islam. After the death of the Caliph ‘Uthman the 
center of the caliphate had been moved first to Kūfā and then to Damas- 
cus. Further, as a result of the immense territorial expansion under the 
early Caliphs, the majority of the local population had left the region, 
which had thus become “abandoned and neglected” (metrük ve meh- 
mel)°!, However, there is evidence that the author of the Kämüsü l-A‘läm 
did not consider the Islamic period of the Arabian Peninsula in general 
and of Yemen in particular a period of unqualified decline. In this con- 
nection, Semsü 1-Din Sami pointed to centers of learning, such as San‘a’ 
and Zabid and noted in his article on Yemen that the local irrigation sys- 
tem and, hence, agrarian production had declined only after the “ Middle 
Ages” (kurün-i vustä)®?. 

Thus, while these — otherwise unspecified— Middle Ages for Semsii 
1-Din Sami had at least something of a positive connotation, they repre- 
sented the absolute low point of local decline for Hasan Kadri, a former 
physician to the VII Imperial Army. Indeed, drawing on the European 
notion of the “Dark Ages,” he used the term “medieval” to describe 
what he perceived as the stagnant backwardness of local society. In his 
book Yemen ve Hayäti (The Yemen and Its Life) which was published in 
1911-12, Kadri declared with reference to the local madrasa education 
that “precisely this [form of] intellectual enslavement has left the 


Semsü l-Din Sami Bey Fraseri, “Hind,” in Idem, Kämüsü l-A‘läm, 6 [1316/1898], 
p. 4748-4758, 4754. In Ottoman journals from the late 1880s/early 1890s and the Sec- 
ond Constitutional Period (1908-1918) on which I did some preliminary research the 
term used for race is ‘irk; what can be found, for instance, in the journals Ma‘arif [Edu- 
cation] and Donanma [The Fleet] are articles that discuss various racial theories, e.g. the 
relation between climate and race, or that employ race as a marker of difference to rep- 
resent the populations of various parts of the world; see, for instance, Resid, “ Iklimifi 
‘Uruk-i Besere Te’sir,” [The Influence of Climate on the Human Races] Ma ‘arif 111, 26 
Ağustos 1309 [8 September 1893], p. 103-105, and Ma‘arif 112, 1 Eylül 1309 [14 Sep- 
tember 1893], p. 119-121, Kôprülüzade Mehmed Fu’ad, “ Siyasetde ‘Irkler,” [Races in 
Politics] Donanma 2.19, Eylül 1327 [August-September 1911], p. 1709-1713, Hasan 
Sabri, “Kongo,” Ma‘arif 32, 12 Mart 1308 [25 March 1892], p. 87-89; see particularly 
ibid., p. 89: “On this page we are presenting pictures of the types of the population of 
the Congo [region]. While some of them physiognomically display the features of mem- 
bers of the Caucasian race, others completely show the characteristics of the Black 
race.” 

6! Sami, “ Ceziretü l-‘Arab ” , op. cit., p. 1814. 

© Ibid., p. 1811; Sami, “ Yemen”, op. cit., p. 4809. 
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Yemen remaining in the primitive state of the Middle Ages.”’93—a view 
to which most European Orientalists of the time would probably have 
subscribed. In Kadri’s view, therefore, no upward trend had interrupted 
the decline of culture and society in this part of the Arabian Peninsula, 
insisting that “bad administration, continuous banditry, and ignorance ” 
had destroyed the energy and spirit that had enabled the local people to 
build a splendid civilization in antiquity®. 

Like Kadri, ‘Abdiilgant Seni, too, drew a picture of uninterrupted 
decline: local society had steadily descended the civilizational hierarchy 
towards the state of Bedouin life, which for the Tanzimat bureaucrats 
and intellectuals represented mere barbarism and primitivity. However, 
in marked contrast to the authors with whom we have dealt so far the 
vilayet mektübcusu in his article “Kavanin-i Sabite-i Ictima‘tye Nokta-i 
Nazarindan Yemenliler Hakkinda Tedkikat” (Studying the Yemenis in 
the Light of Established Sociological Principles) used racial theory to 
explain the nature of the decline of local society since antiquity. Accor- 
ding to ‘Abdiilgani, the demise of the Himyarites was essentially due to 
racial decline: On the one hand, the “ Yemenis” had eventually mixed 
with the Abyssinian invaders, and through the emergence of a new race 
they had become incapable of preserving their old social spirit. The 
strength of the bonds of their civilization had been weakened, and the 
vigorous spirit of their society had been destroyed®. On the other hand, 
the local people had also been arabicized through mixing with Hijazi 
Arabs and, in the process, had adopted the “social defects” (maraz-i 
ictimd ‘tye) of the “ Arab race.” Among these, ‘Abdiilgani mentioned the 
lack of “social spirit” (fikr-i ictima‘7) and of the “balance of ethnic 
unity ” (aheng-i ittihad-i kavmi)®’. It was as a result of these “ defects,” 
the vilayet mektibcusu argued, that throughout the history of the Arab 
peoples (akvam-i ‘arabiye) there had never existed the possibility of a 
“stable political life” (hayat-i sabite-i siyasiye) developing from among 
them. Instead, their history was characterized by profound fragmentation 


63 Hasan KADRI, Yemen ve Hayäti, [Yemen and Its Life] Dersa‘adet, 1328 [1911-12], 
p. 96-97 : “İşte bu esaret-i fikriye hayat-i Yemeni kurün-i vustädaki reng-i ibtida’Tyesinde 
musirr ve miistemirr birakmistir. ‘Ulüm ve fünümiñ bulunmadigi yerde servet ve sa‘adet 
nasil aranır ! ” 

6 Kapri, op. cit., p. 110-111. 

65 ‘Abdiilganî Seni, “Kavanin-i Säbite-i Ictima‘tye Nokta-i Nazarmdan Yemenliler 
Hakkinda Tedkikat,” Mülkīye 15, 1 Nisan 1326 [14 April 1910], p. 33-56, 41. 

66 Ibid., p. 53. 

67 Ibid., p. 42-43. 
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into tribes and by permanent internal rivalries?8. As a consequence, the 
Himyarites and their civilization had disappeared by the time Islam 
emerged on the Arabian Peninsula. Indeed, ‘Abdiilgani considered the 
decline of the Himyarites so dramatic that “even the spreading of the 
light of Islam could not rescue them [i.e., the local population] from that 
darkness [of ignorance] and restore the old splendor of prosperity, it just 
saved them from being astray in terms of belief.” 


ORIENTAL DESPOTISM ” 


Another theme on which some of our authors drew to explain the 
“backwardness” of the local population and, hence, the need for 
Ottoman intervention was clearly derived from the concept of “ Oriental 
despotism” that had been an important element of how European 
observers since the 17th century represented the political systems of the 
Middle East, South and East Asia”. However, what we come across in 
some of the texts we are concerned with here brings to mind not so 
much the concept of despotism as a system of rule—popularized parti- 
cularly by Montesquieu— but rather a notion of despotism that was for- 
mulated by Volney, namely a specific practice of arbitrary rule that 
inhibits progress/!. A case in point is Hamid Vehbi’s remark that it was 
due to the tyranny of the Zaydi Imams that for centuries, until the advent 
of Ottoman rule in the 1870s, the people of Yemen had been confined to 
a life centered on the world of tribe and village, cut off from any con- 
tacts with the outside world”. Similarly, in 1901 the then governor-gene- 
ral of the Yemen vildyeti, Hüseyin HilmI Pasa, insisted that “remaining 
under the rule and subjugation of the imams and other tyrants until thirty 
years ago” had ruined the country morally and materially”. Thus, the 


8 Ibid., p. 42-43. 

© Ibid., p. 39-40: “... o kadar olmisdi ki nür-i islamiyetifi bu noktada intisari bile 
bunları o zulmetden kurtarub eski nuraniyet-i ma‘muriyeti bahs edemedi; yalñız onları 
dalalet-i i‘tikadtyeden kurtarmis oldı. ” 

7 For the genealogy of this concept see Jürgen OSTERHAMMEL, Die Entzauberung 
Asiens. Europa und die asiatischen Reiche im 18. Jahrhundert, Munich, 1998, p. 271-309. 

71 Ibid., p. 305, 307, 308. 

7 URSINUS, op. cit., p. 178. 

73 Hüseyin Hilmi Pasa’s /ayiha of 17 Rebr‘ü l-evvel 1319/20 Haziran 1317 [4 July 
1901], in ‘Atif Pasa, Yemen Tarihi, Istanbul, 1326 [1910-11]), p. 211-228; 216-217: “... 
hitta-i yemaniye... otuz sene evvele gelinceye kadar e’imme ile diğer zalemenifi eyadi-i 
tagalliib ve kahrinda kalarak magnen [sic!] ve maddeten harab oldigi...” Cf. Ahmed 
Räsid’s remark on Qasimi rule in Yemen after the Ottoman withdrawal in 1635; Rasid, 
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backwardness of the local population was not attributed to some sort of 
innate, immutable condition but to the specific kind of rule that had pre- 
vailed throughout the region”. 

Not surprisingly, Hüseyin Hilmi represented this “tyranny” as 
exactly the opposite of his idea of Ottoman rule. The latter was charac- 
terized by a just administration (idäre-i ‘ädile) which was geared to dis- 
cipline and progress, and took care to reduce—as far as possible —the 
“savageness and primitivity of the population” (ahäliniñ vahşet ve 
bedeviyeti) and to put the affairs of the country on a firm and secure 
track”. What is reflected in these lines is the dichotomy of disinterested, 
bureaucratic government and “the rule of law” as opposed to arbitrary 
rule which was guided by the personal interests of the ruler alone. 

However, it was not only the Zaydi Imams but also the local “tribal” 
leaders that were represented along these lines throughout the period 
under study. In particular, officials who wrote on Yemen during the Sec- 
ond Constitutional Period argued that this tyranny had not ceased with 
the advent of Ottoman rule but persisted in the way tribal leaders ruled 
over their people. For Hasan Kadri, for instance, these shaykhs were to 
blame for the destruction of all civilization in Yemen because of per- 
sonal ambition and greed they were constantly leading their tribes to war 
against their rivals?9. Similarly, absolute, unchecked power was the fea- 
ture that was perhaps most prominent in the way Ottoman authors por- 
trayed these local elite figures. According to Mahmud Nedim—who 
served as district governor (mutasarrif) of Malatya during the late 
1890s—the local people were essentially the slaves of the shaykhs, a 
state that he described as “totally opposed to what is approved of by 
God and the Padisah.”’” ‘Abdiilgani Seni, in turn, described what he 
saw as the “despotism” (istibdad) of the shaykhs as follows: 
op. cit., 1, p. 257: “ Bundan sofira hükümet-i yemaniye bir takim imamlarifi yed-i tagal- 
liibine geçüb bir hal-i teferruk ve tesettiitde bulindi.” Cf. Volney’s remarks on Ottoman 
rule in the Biläd al-Sham as quoted by OSTERHAMMEL, op. cit., p. 305 : “la foule des habi- 
tants y est soumise aux volontés d’une faction d’hommes armés, qui disposent de tout 
selon leur intérêt et leur gré. ” 

74 The same topos was used almost four decades later by Tamimi and Baghat in their 
book Wilayat Bayrit; see GILSENAN, op. cit., p. 74. 

75 Him, layiha of 17 Rebi*ii l-evvel 1319/20 Haziran 1317, op. cit., p. 216. 

76 Kapri, op. cit., p. 30-31. 

7 Başbakanlık Arsivi-Osmanli Arşivi [Ottoman Archives section at the Prime Min- 
istry Archives], Istanbul, hereafter cited as BBA-OA]/Yildiz Esas Evrakı [= YEE] 8-26, 
layiha, Malatya mutasarrifi Mahmud Nedim [no date; year given on the seal: 1311], 
p. 3: “... zavallı ahali mesäyih elinde esarat-i mutlaka halinde yasayub bu ise nza-yi bari 
ve padisahiye kamilen mugayirdir...” 
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... this man passes judgement, he executes his decision without asking for 
authorization and [without permitting any] appeal, he is not accountable to 
anyone, 


Most of the above-mentioned authors were convinced that the igno- 
rance (cehdlet) of the local population was one of the factors that kept 
these local leaders in power”. It was in keeping with the credo of 
progress and modernization, which more often than not shaped the 
worldview of the representatives of bureaucratic states in general during 
this period. Following this logic, the local people were little more than 
naive minors who were manipulated and led astray at will by their 
shaykhs and imäms. 

Clearly, these representations of “the old order” that the Ottomans 
hoped to replace in Yemen displayed elements of Volney’s perspective 
on local rulers in the Ottoman Bilad al-Shäm or of the way in which 
British historians of the late 18th century viewed, for instance, Tipu Sul- 
tan of Mysore®0. However, it is necessary to emphasize that they were, at 
the same time, informed by earlier Ottoman elite perspectives according 
to which any local opponents of the imperial government were simply 
“usurpers ” (mütegallibe) or “bandits” (eskya)8!. 

From the picture of a country torn apart by the rivalries of tribal lead- 
ers it was only a small step towards representing the region before the 
advent of Ottoman rule as being in a state of total anarchy as did the then 
governor-general Mustafa ‘Asim Pasa and senior officials of his staff in 
May 1878. Since the expertise of the legal scholars (fugaha”) and tribal 
arbitration had proven inadequate in dealing with local conflicts, they 
emphasized in a memorandum for the Council of State (Süra-yi Devlet), 
chaos had prevailed and everyone had been constantly at war with his 


78 ‘Abdülgant SENI, “ Yemen’de Hati‘at-i Idare—Iskali, Netayici, Tashihi —,” 
[The Forms, Results, and Rectification of Administrative Mistakes in Yemen] Miilkiye 


9, 1 Tesrin-i evvel 1325 [14 October 1909], p. 46-58; 53-54: “... bu adam hiikiim 
veriyor, bila istizan ve istinaf heman icra ediyor, kimseye karsi hesab vermekle 
mükellef değil...” 


7 See, for instance, RAsID, op. cit., 2, p. 350, KADRI, op. cit., p. 111-112, SENI, 
“ Yemen’iñ Necat ve Selameti. İhyā-yi Ma‘arif,” op. cit., p. 52. 

80 OSTERHAMMEL, op. cit., p. 229, 308-309. 

8! Cf. Hulusi Yavuz, Kâbe ve Haremeyn için Yemen’de Osmanlı Hâkimiyeti (1517- 
1571) [For the Ka‘ba and the Holy Sites: Ottoman Rule in Yemen (1517-1571)], Istan- 
bul, 1984 who quotes Ottoman government correspondence from the 1560s/1570s in 
which local opponents of the imperial troops are represented as “bandits,” see ibid., 
p. 93, 102, 103, 110. The 19" century jurist and historian Ahmed Cevdet Pasa would use 
the same terminology; see NEUMANN, op. cit., p. 239. 
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neighbors®?. Thus, the vali and his staff attributed the “chaos” out of 
which the Ottoman authorities had to bring order, not to the arbitrary 
rule of local leaders who led their “ignorant” followers astray, but to 
the fact that people’s custom (‘ädef) —most notably in the form of blood 
feuds—had triumphed over law. 

What the authors of the memorandum had implied was stated explic- 
itly in an article that was published in San‘a’ on 2 October 1881. The 
“triumph of custom over law” (‘ädetiñ kānūna galebesi), so the author 
of the article argued, was a feature of some civilizations “that had fallen 
behind on the path of civilization” (tarik-i medeniyetde gerü kalmis)®. 
Nowhere, he insisted, was this phenomenon more prominent than in 
Yemen. As one of its manifestations he considered that people took jus- 
tice directly into their own hands, which he condemned as “ part of the 
primitive manners of the Yemenis” (Yemenlileriñ etvar-i bedav- 
etkäräneleri ciimlesinden)**. It is important to note that local historians 
viewed the period of internal conflict following the disintegration of the 
Qasimi state in the mid-nineteenth century in very similar terms, refer- 
ring to it as the “time of corruption” (ayyäm al-fasad)®. However, as 
we have seen, Ottoman accounts took these phenomena of factional con- 
flict and political instability out of their specific historical context and 
represented them as characteristics of local society in general during the 
entire period prior to the re-establishment of Ottoman rule. 

Thus, while these authors provided different explanations for what 
they regarded as the cultural decline that the local people had experi- 
enced at some point in the past, their accounts had essential characteris- 
tics in common. For instance, they shared the notion that decline had led 
to a state of changeless backwardness in which local society had 
remained fixed for centuries until the advent of Ottoman rule. In other 
words, very much like European imperialists they showed a strong ten- 
dency to de-historicize the past of the conquered®*. Moreover, they all 
suggested that as a result of this decline the population of the Yemen 
vildyeti occupied a culturally inferior position vis-à-vis, and were there- 


82 BBA-OA/Sura-yi Devlet Belgeleri [= SD] 2254-5, doc. 3, p. 1: “... bu esbabdan 
nasi olmak üzere bir kabile diğer kabile bir kariye diğer kariye ile bir kariye içinde bir 
hane halki kofisusi bulinan diğer hane halki ile harb-i da’imi halinde bulinur idi...” 

83 San‘a’ 52 [?], 20 [?] Eylül 1297 [2 October 1881], p. 1. 

84 Ibid. 

85 See DRESCH, op. cit., 4. 

86 See, for instance, Gyanendra PANDEY, The Construction of Communalism in Colo- 
nial North India, Delhi, 1992, p. 24, 45-46. 
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fore different from, the soldiers and administrators from outside the 
province. 

While our authors drew on various elements of Orientalist discourse 
to construct this difference, those among them who elaborated further on 
how the indigenous population was to fit into the social and political 
structures of the empire do not appear to have adopted the Orientalist 
notion of permanent difference”. Savages though they were in the eyes 
of these bureaucrats and intellectuals, the local people were not denied 
the civilizational potential of eventually reaching —with the civilizing 
mission of the state accomplished—the cultural level possessed by their 
conquerors. What these officials meant by civilizing was forging a pop- 
ulation of loyal Ottoman citizens through the disciplining techniques of 
the modern state88. To be sure, the explanations they provided for local 
decline were not free from contradictions. For instance, ‘Abdiilgant’s 
assertion, that in the course of racial decline the local people had com- 
pletely lost the civilizational qualities of the “ancient Yemenis,” coex- 
isted uneasily with his view that the old spirit of the Himyarites contin- 
ued to be alive in the province’s sedentary population. Similarly, the 
vilayet mektibcusu did not explain why in his view the “ social defects” 
of the local population, although deemed biologically determined, could 
be overcome through state education à l’ottomane®. 

What we also observe in these writings is a changing attitude towards 
Islam and Arab-Islamic culture in connection with perspectives on the 
region’s past. While Namik Kemal had seen the prominent place that 
Arabs had once held in the cultural life of the Islamic world as the pre- 
condition for a successful integration of Yemen into the Ottoman 
Empire, it was from the 1880s that Ottoman authors tended to disparage 
elements of local Islamic learning as “backward” or “medieval.” 
Among these authors it was ‘Abdiilgani who was most explicit in con- 
sidering the Islamic period part of what he perceived as the region’s age 


87 SAID, op. cit., p. 208. 

88 For a detailed analysis of how the meaning of citizenship was defined and contested 
in the Ottoman context see Ariel SALZMANN, “Citizens in Search of a State: The Limits 
of Political Participation in the Late Ottoman Empire,” in Extending Citizenship, Recon- 
figuring States, ed. Michael HANAGAN and Charles TILLy, Boulder/New York, 1999, 
p. 37-66. See also DERINGIL, op. cit., p. 44-45, 46. 

89 This contradiction brings to mind what Peter van der Veer with regard to the British 
imperial context has called “... the major moral dilemma of the period, the contradiction 
between the idea of progressive improvement and the idea of innate, unchangeable men- 
tal and physical endowments inherent in race.” See VAN DER VEER, op. cit., p. 147. 
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of decline. More than any of them he had developed a vision of Yemen’s 
past that acknowledged the common religious bonds between the con- 
querors and the local population but insisted unambiguously on the cul- 
tural inferiority of the latter. 

There is evidence that a very similar perspective already informed 
approaches of the Hamidian regime towards governing Yemen. While 
towards the local population officials made a consistent effort to repre- 
sent the Ottoman presence as legitimate Islamic rule that upheld the 
shart‘a, it is clear from government correspondence that they viewed 
this effort as an attempt to appear legitimate to the “ uncivilized. ”°! And 
yet, alongside this perspective we find another one whereby turning the 
indigenous people into good Muslims was an important part of the gov- 
ernment’s civilizing mission”. 


ESTABLISHING COLONIAL RULE ? 


It was only at first sight that ‘Abdiilgani Seni subscribed to the idea of 
Ottomanization in the same way as, for instance, Namik Kemal, Ahmed 
Rasid, Hamid Vehbi, or Hasan Kadri. A closer look at some of the arti- 
cles that he wrote on the Yemen vilayeti for Miilkiye reveals that he 
assumed that the process of “civilizing” the locals would take at least 
another hundred years”. In the meantime, so ‘Abdiilgani’s argument 
went, the population of the Province of Yemen could not be ruled like 
the people in the more “developed” parts of the empire due to its infe- 
rior cultural status, which he saw as the result of a specific historical 
development. In support of his argument the vildyet mektübcusu quoted 


% See Brinkley MEssick, The Calligraphic State. Textual Domination and History in 
a Muslim Society, Berkeley/Los Angeles, 1993, p. 50. 

% For instance, this is clear from various articles in San‘a’ and government corre- 
spondence on the issue why the government in the 1880s scaled down and eventually 
abolished the nizàmiye courts in Yemen in favor of shari‘a courts; see, for instance, 
“Yemen Kavanin-i ‘Atika ve Cedidesi,” San‘a’ 40, 1 Temmüz 1297 [13 July 1881], 1-2, 
2; İhsan Süreyya SIRMA, Osmanlı Devletinin Yikilisinda Yemen İsyanları [The Uprisings 
in Yemen within the Context of the Demise of the Ottoman State], Konya, no date, 
p. 219, quoting BBA-OA/irade-Dahiliye [= İD] 84941, 23 Mayıs 1304 [4 June 1888]. 

92 See, for instance, Räsid, op. cit., 2, p. 252-256. BBA-OA/YEE 8-20, doc. 2; mem- 
orandum drawn up by Divisional General (ferīķ) Ferid Paşa [no date, date given on the 
seal: 1322]. 

93 SENI, “ Yemen’de Hati‘at-i Idare—Iskali, Netäyici, Tashïhi —,” op. cit., 55. See 
also Klaus KREISER, “ Abdülgani Seni—ein aufgeklärter Imperialist im Jemen (1909- 
1910), ” Jemen-Report 14.1, 1989, p. 11-15, 12. 
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a statement by Gustave Le Bon whereby the kind of rule that the King 
of Dahomey exerted was perfect for his subjects whereas the “most 
excellent” European constitutional regime would be totally inappro- 
priate”. Applying this observation to the case of Ottoman Yemen, 
‘Abdiilgani insisted that it would be ridiculous to treat in the same way 
the people of Rumelia or Anatolia and the Yemeni tribes who had been 
ruled by their shaykhs “for thousands of years” (bifilerce seneden 
beri)”. Therefore, he suggested that Ottoman Yemen should not be gov- 
erned as a province on the same footing as the vildyets of Bursa, Konya, 
or Syria but rather as a colony (müstemleke) like French Algeria or 
British India”. 

Thus, in marked contrast to the above-mentioned authors ‘Abdiilgani 
Seni used the notion of local decline as the basis on which to argue for 
the creation of a kind of rule in Yemen that would for the foreseeable 
future be centered on the formalization of perceived difference. In so 
doing, however, he qualified significantly the notion of the equality of 
all citizens, which—albeit subject to ongoing debate—began to take 
shape as one of the central concepts of Ottoman political imagination 
after the Tanzimat®’. While the vildyet mektibcusu claimed this concept 
of ruling in accordance with the “natural dispositions” or the “racial 
inclinations” (temavyiilat-i ‘irkiye) of the local population to be a major 
departure from the administrative practices in the Yemen vildyeti under 
the Hamidian regime’, preliminary research on the Ottoman presence in 
Yemen before 1908 suggests that these assertions should be viewed as 
questionable. Indeed, an argument very similar to the one formulated by 


% SENI, “ Yemen’de Hati‘at-i [dare—iskali, Netayici, Tashihi —,” op. cit., p. 46-47. 
On Gustave Le Bon and his writings see also Henri LAURENS, Le Royaume Impossible. La 
France et la Genèse du Monde Arabe, Paris, 1990, p. 162-163; on the considerable influ- 
ence of Le Bon’s writings on the political thought of the Young Turks see M. Şükrü HAN- 
ioGLu, The Young Turks in Opposition, Oxford, 1995, p. 22-23, 205-212, 214. 

95 SENI, “ Yemen’de Hati‘at-i Idare—Iskali, Netäyici, Tashthi —,” op. cit., p. 53-54. 

% ‘Abdiilganî SENI, “Her Väliniñ Derece-i Salahiyeti bir mi Olmalıdır ? ” [Should 
Every Governor-General be Invested with the Same Degree of Authority ?] Miilkiye 12, 1 
Känün-i sani 1325 [14 January 1910], p. 34-38, 38; see also KREISER, op. cit., p. 14; 
however, in an earlier article ‘Abdiilgant had made it clear that he was not speaking in 
favor of simply copying British and French administrative practices in India and Algeria, 
see Seni, Hati’dt, p. 56-57. 

% See MAKDISI, op. cit., p. 154. 

98 SENI, “ Yemen’de Hati‘at-i Idare—Igkali, Netäyici, Tashthi —,” op. cit., p. 46-47; 
see also ‘Abdiilgani Seni, “ Yine Yemen’ifi Husüstyät-i Ahvalinden,” [Again on the Par- 
ticular Conditions Prevailing in Yemen] Miilkiye 13, 1 Subat 1325 [14 February 1910], 
p. 57-64. 
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‘Abdiilgani can already be found in a series of articles from San‘a’ and 
in government correspondence from the early 1880s onward that dealt 
with the issue of why two key elements of the Tanzimat state, the new 
judicial system with the secular nizamiye courts and conscription, had to 
be abolished or could not be introduced in the Province of Yemen”, 
For example, according to an article that was published in San‘a’ on 
1 Temmuz 1297/13 July 1881 efforts to introduce the nizadmiye court 
system had failed because it had turned out to be incompatible with the 
“local disposition and nature” (mizdc ve tabi‘at-i mahalliye). As a 
result, the Ottoman judicial system in Yemen had been modified 
“according to the dispositions and customs of the population” (emzice 
ve ‘adat-i halka tatbikan). The issue of introducing these legal structures 
and regulations in their entirety, however, had been postponed until a 
time when the local people might “genuinely partake of the lights of 
civilization.” !°° Thus, while the author of this article did not speak in 
favor of ruling the Province of Yemen as a colony, he clearly argued that 
perceived difference was to be formalized through the creation of 
administrative structures that deviated from supposedly uniform, 
empire-wide standards. Although in these documents the supposed infe- 
riority of the local population is not explicitly framed as the outcome of 
decline, the way in which it is represented is clearly informed by the 
concepts of a civilizational hierarchy and a changeless society which 
since “ancient times” is shaped by certain customs and traditions. 
There is evidence that Ottoman officials did not hold these views 
right from the beginning of the Ottoman presence in Yemen but that 


9 See, for instance, SIRMA, op. cit., p. 219, quoting BBA-OA/ID 84941, 23 Mayıs 
1304 [4 June 1888]; BBA-OA/Miitenevvi Maruzat Evraki [= Y.Mtv.] 46-119; memo- 
randum, commission of general military inspection (teftis-i ‘umimi-i ‘askeri komisyoni), 
19 Tesrin-i sant 1306 [1 December 1890], [referring to a /ayiha drawn up by the “ former 
governor-general of Yemen, Field-Marshall ‘Osman Paşa,” ibid., p. 6] p. 7; BBA- 
OA/SD 2264-32, doc. 10, governor-general of Yemen (Yemen välisi) and reform com- 
mittee (hey’et-i islahiye) to Grand Vizier, 21 Tesrin-i evvel 1314 [3 November 1898]. For 
problems concerning the introduction of conscription see, for instance, BBA-OA/Y.Mtv. 
17-16, docs. 1 and 2, General Staff to Palace, 21 Rebi‘ti l-ahir 1302 [7 February 1885]; 
BBA-OA/Y.Mtv. 46-119, commission of general military inspection to Palace, 19 Tesrin- 
i sant 1306 [1 November 1890], p. 4; BBA-OA/Y.Mtv. 208-150, doc. 2; Ministry of War 
to Commander-in-Chief, VII Imperial Army (San‘a’), 7 Tesrin-i sani 1316/27 Receb 1318 
[21 November 1900]. 

100 “Yemen Kavanin-i ‘Atika ve Cedidesi,” San‘a’ 40, 1 Temmüz 1297 [13 July 
1881], 1-2, 2: “...mahakim-i nizamiye teskïlätina teşebbüs maddesi ilerüde ahalinifi refte 
refte envar-i medentyetden layiki vechile behreyab olacaklari zamana ta‘lik olinmis...” 
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these were the product of local opposition. It seems that the administra- 
tors who created the Province of Yemen in 1872 assumed that the goal 
of Ottomanization would be accomplished at a not too distant point in 
the future. The expectation that perceived difference would soon disap- 
pear is reflected by the fact that in the newly conquered vilayet all of 
those administrative structures and institutions were created that—at 
least theoretically —were to be found in every other province of the 
empire. Thus, there was quite obviously no intention to formalize dif- 
ference through the creation of specific governmental structures. In Jon 
Mandaville’s words “ Yemen was to be as much a part of that state as 
the provinces of Syria, Bursa, Adrianople or Tuna. ”! In allowing the 
province to be represented by two MPs in the Parliament of 1876-78, 
the Imperial Government signaled once more its intention to treat the 
population of the new province on the same footing with the other peo- 
ples of the Ottoman Empire! ®. Similarly, whereas Ahmed Räsid in his 
Tarih-i Yemen ve San‘a’ expressed the view that “knowing the 
natives ”—as British colonialist jargon would have had it— was an 
essential precondition for ruling the new province successfully, he did 
not speak in favor of adapting administrative structures and practices to 
local conditions!03. However, as we have seen, it was from the late 
1870s that the new rulers appear to have suffered setbacks in their 
endeavor to remake local society, and for some post-1908 observers like 
‘Abdiilgani Seni the imperial involvement in this part of the Arabian 
Peninsula during the reign of ‘Abdiilhamid II (1876-1909) was an utter 
failure. These officials clearly wrote under the impact of a series of 
large-scale uprisings in the northern highlands and in ‘Asîr between 
1891 and 1907!%. Thus, to some extent, at least, the Ottoman experi- 
ence in Yemen followed a trajectory remarkably similar to the one 
Frederick Cooper has observed in the case of the British and French 
dependencies in Africa: 


Imperial conquerors began by thinking they could remake African society 
and rationalize the exploitation of the continent; by World War I, they 
were largely frustrated in such endeavors and began to make— through 


101 Jon MANDAVILLE, “Memduh Pasha and Aziz Bey: Ottoman Experience in 
Yemen,” in Contemporary Yemen: Politics and Historical Background, ed. B.R. PRID- 
HAM, London/Sydney, 1984, p. 20-33, 21. 

102 Ibid., p. 21, 23. 

103 Ragid, op. cit., 2, p. 350, 354. 

14 The most important of these uprisings were led by he Zaydi Imäms al-Mansür 
(d. 1904) and Yahya (d. 1948). 
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policies of “indirect rule” and “association” —their failures sound like a 
policy of conserving African society and culture..!05, 


And yet, this interpretation still leaves us with the problem of how to 
explain why those Ottoman administrators during the 1880s/1890s or 
‘Abdiilgani Sent in 1909-10 regarded the rule of difference they advo- 
cated for the Yemen vildyeti as only temporary. A tentative explanation 
might be that the commitment to Ottomanization and, in this connection, 
to progress was such a central part of government policy at a time of 
growing pressure from without and from within that abandoning this 
idea completely from the point of view of the bureaucratic elite of the 
time probably would have meant disavowing the empire altogether. 
Exploring more fully these tensions of empire that were generated by the 
effort of the Ottoman state to tighten its grip over the imperial border- 
lands is one of the desiderata of future research on Ottoman Yemen. By 
1911, however, some observers of Ottoman rule in Yemen apparently 
were no longer restrained by these thoughts. For instance, both the for- 
mer Grand Vizier Sa‘id Paşa in his memoirs and the Servet-i Fünün Säl- 
namesi of 1911-12 suggested that the Yemen vilayeti should be adminis- 
tered along the lines of indirect rule à l’anglaise without including the 
proviso that this arrangement, which was explicitly labeled as colonial, 
should be of a temporary nature!°, 


CONCLUSION : THE EMERGENCE OF COLONIAL OTTOMANISM 


I have demonstrated how for Ottoman bureaucrats and intellectuals of 
the Hamidian and Second Constitutional Periods history played a critical 
role within the broader effort to legitimize the imperial presence in the 
Province of Yemen, which turned out to be the last substantial territorial 
acquisition in the history of the Ottoman Empire. While Ottoman offi- 
cials represented the imperial bid for domination over this south-western 
part of the Arabian Peninsula as a civilizing mission, the guidance they 
claimed to provide for a population whom they perceived as backward 
was—in Uday Mehta’s words— “historically sanctioned.”! With 
their commitment to progress and in posing as liberators who would res- 


105 Frederick Cooper, “Conflict and Connection: Rethinking Colonial African His- 
tory,” American Historical Review 99.5, 1994, p. 1516-1545, 1531. 

106 Sa‘id Pasa, Sa‘id Pasa'nñ Hanràti, [Memoirs of Sa‘id Pasa] 2 vols., Dersa‘ädet, 
1328 [1911-12], 1, p. 369-371; isma‘il Subhi, Salname-i Servet-i Fünün, p. 415. 
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cue the local people from the shackles of backwardness our authors to a 
significant degree shared the rhetoric of liberal imperialists like Con- 
dorcet, J.S. Mill, or James Mill!°8. Indeed, Mehta’s observation concern- 
ing the perspective of early nineteenth-century British liberals on India 
also applies to the context of Ottoman Yemen before World War I. As 
Mehta writes : 


By the nineteenth century every major justification of the raj rests on the 
dual props of progress for India and a history that makes evident the need 
for such progress, along with the accompanying claim that such progress 
can be brought about only through the political interdictions of empire!™. 


However, in marked contrast to what James Mill, for instance, argued 
with reference to India, the Ottoman authorities that set up the Province 
of Yemen in the 1870s did not exclude the local people from represen- 
tative government in the context of the First Constitutional Period even 
though they considered them backward. It was only from the early 
1880s, most probably as a result of mounting opposition to Ottoman 
tule, that officials adopted an argument of liberals like Mill whereby the 
“backward” could not be ruled like the “civilized” in other parts of the 
empire until government-sponsored “reform” had moved them up the 
civilizational hierarchy!!°, While it was only during the Second Consti- 
tutional Period that this argument was phrased as a call for ruling 
Ottoman Yemen as a colony, there is evidence that the Ottoman author- 
ities in Yemen from the 1880s began to create governmental structures 
that formalized and reproduced perceived difference!!!. 
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Thus, when faced with a population that seemed to the officials from 
Istanbul to be resistant to being uplifted to the heights of Ottoman civi- 
lization, Ottomanism turned out to be adaptable enough to accommodate 
forms and elements of colonial rule!!?. Recent works by Alice Conklin 
and Elizabeth Thompson on French colonial rule in West Africa and in the 
Bilad al-Sham!! cautions us against a simple dichotomy of subject versus 
citizen, drawing our attention to nuances and intermediate categories, such 
as republican subjects, or colonial citizens. Similarly, Austin Lee Jersild 
has shown that colonial rule and citizenship were not mutually exclusive 
concepts in the context of Tsarist rule over the Russian empire’s central 
Asian borderlands!!*. With this in view, the creation of difference as an 
element of rule over the peoples of the Yemen viläyeti who were at the 
same time recognized as Ottoman citizens suggests that what we are deal- 
ing with is something that I would term “colonial Ottomanism. ” 

It appears, for reasons that require further research, that some Ottoman 
observers abandoned the objective of Ottomanization on the eve of World 
War I and spoke in favor of ruling Yemen permanently as a colony. How- 
ever, we have seen that earlier perspectives on Yemen persisted and that 
the same historical constructs served to sustain different visions of empire 
until the very end of the period under study. This suggests that a promi- 
nent feature of Ottoman political thought during these decades was indeed 
“an official nationalism ultimately unsure of its orientation, ”!!5 oscillat- 
ing between a conception that pointed towards imagining the empire as a 
community of citizens and another that could accommodate forms of colo- 
nial rule over some of the empire’s borderlands. 


112 However, it is important to note that not only local opposition but also the compe- 
tition with other imperial powers in the Red Sea region, most notably Great Britain and 
Italy, played an important role in shaping Ottoman perspectives on governing Yemen. 
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Late Ottoman Empire, ed. Jens HANSSEN, Thomas PHILIPP, and Stefan WEBER, Wiirzburg 
(forthcoming). 

113 See Alice CONKLIN, À Mission to Civilize. The Republican Idea of Empire in 
France and West Africa, 1895-1930, Stanford, California, 1997, p. 73-106. Elizabeth 
THOMPSON, Colonial Citizens. Republican Rights, Paternal Privilege, and Gender in 
French Syria and Lebanon, New York/Chichester, West Sussex, 2000, p. 1-2. 

114 See Austin Lee JERSILD, “From Savagery to Citizenship: Caucasian Mountaineers 
and Muslims in the Russian Empire,” in BROWER and LAZZERINI, op. cit., p. 101-114, 
110-111. 

115 MAKDISI, op. cit., p. 156. 
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Thomas KÜHN, Ordering the Past of Ottoman Yemen, 1872-1914 


This article explores Ottoman perspectives on the conquest and administra- 
tion of Yemen between 1872 and 1914 within the larger context of 19° and 20" 
century imperialism and colonial rule. More specifically, it argues that Ottoman 
bureaucrats and intellectuals sought to legitimate the subjugation of the local 
people by employing discursive practices that, albeit very similar to those used 
by contemporary European and Japanese imperialists, clearly reflected the 
specificities of the Ottoman context. It was particularly by deploying Orientalist 
conceptions, such as cultural decline and despotic rule that the Ottomans 
ordered the past of south west Arabia in a way that was to provide evidence for 
the need for “ civilizing ” Ottoman rule and, eventually, for the elaboration of a 
specifically Ottoman form of colonial difference. 


Thomas KUHN, Ordonner le passé du Yémen ottoman, 1872-1914 


En analysant comment les bureaucrates et les intellectuels ottomans ont tenté 
de justifier la conquête et l’occupation des régions d’ Arabie du Sud administrées 
en tant que province du Yémen à partir de 1872, cet article porte sur un aspect- 
clé de l’histoire socio-culturelle de la présence ottomane dans cette partie du 
monde arabe. En envisageant le passé de l’Arabie du Sud comme un âge som- 
bre dominé par un profond «déclin culturel», le «despotisme » des leaders 
locaux ou des guerres civiles quasi permanentes, des fonctionnaires impériaux 
ont légitimé ce qu’ils percevaient comme la mission «civilisatrice » ottomane 
au Yémen. Dans le cas du Yémen sous domination ottomane, on observe des 
perspectives impérialistes ressemblant fortement à celles si courantes dans les 
contextes impérialistes britannique, français ou japonais aux xIx° et xx° siècles. 
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ers la fin du Xm siècle, aux confins de l’État seldjoukide agonisant, 
naissait une formation politique qui, en deux siècles et demi, allait fon- 
der un Empire s’étendant de la péninsule arabique aux portes de Vienne, 
et de la Crimée aux frontières du Maroc. Les historiens ont eu des diffi- 
cultés à expliquer l'ascension fulgurante de l’État ottoman. S’il était 
relativement facile de reconstituer les étapes des conquêtes à partir du 
troisième quart du xIv° siècle, en revanche les années de sa formation 
demeuraient obscures. Deux questions en particulier restaient sans 
réponse : à partir de quel moment peut-on parler d’un État autonome et 
comment s’est faite la passation du pouvoir entre les anciens et les nou- 
veaux maîtres ? Les historiens de la Turquie moderne, en particulier, 
avaient à cœur de trouver une réponse à ces interrogations. Se considé- 
rant comme les héritiers de l’Empire ottoman, ils tenaient à élucider les 
conditions de sa naissance!. 


Irène BELDICEANU-STEINHERR est directeur d’études à l’Ecole pratique des hautes 
études (IV® section) et directeur de recherche émérite au CNRS, « Etudes turques et otto- 
manes » (ESA 8032), 54 bd Raspail, 75006 — Paris. 


! Il existe de nombreux travaux consacrés à la naissance de l’État ottoman, dont on 
trouvera ici un échantillon seulement: M.F. KOpRULU, Les origines de l’Empire ottoman, 
Paris, 1935; idem, « Osmanlı imparatorluğunun etnik menşei mes’elesi », Belleten, t. VII, 
fasc. 28, Ankara, 1943, p. 219-303; P. WITTEK, « Der Stammbaum der Osmanen », Der 
Islam, t. XIV, Berlin—Leipzig, 1925, p. 94-100 ; idem, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, 
Londres, 1938. Sur les discussions concernant la légitimité du pouvoir ottoman : I. BEL- 
DICEANU-STEINHERR, Recherches sur les actes des règnes des sultans Osman, Orkhan et 
Murad I, Societas Academica Dacoromana, Acta Historica, t. VII, Munich, 1967, p. 65- 
73; A. GALOTTA, «Il “Mito oguzo” e le origini dello stato ottomano: una riconsidera- 


Turcica, 34, 2002, pp. 223-240 
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Les sources dont on disposait dans la première moitié du xx° siècle 
étaient rares. Il y avait certes les chroniques byzantines, publiées et 
accessibles de longue date, mais elles ne livraient que des informations 
ponctuelles et ignoraient les relations entre les chefs turcs des marches 
frontières et le pouvoir central en Anatolie. Quant à la documentation 
occidentale, qu’elle provienne des marchands, des diplomates ou des pri- 
sonniers de guerre, elle reflète plutôt l’expérience de témoins oculaires 
que des détails sur le passé des Ottomans. 

Avec la publication de la chronique d’Asikpasazâde? et plus tard de 
celle de Nesrf, les historiens découvrirent deux sources qui n’avaient 
circulé auparavant que sous forme de manuscrit. Ils disposaient enfin de 
données qui leur avaient fait défaut: passation du pouvoir entre le sultan 
seldjoukide et Ertogrul—ou Osmân, selon la version—, exploits mili- 
taires grâce à une poignée de combattants motivés par la propagation de 
la foi musulmane. 

Dans un premier temps, cette optique fut adoptée sans réserve et 
défendue en particulier par Paul Wittek*. Certains de ses disciples y tien- 
nent encore. On la retrouve aussi d’une façon sous-jacente dans les 
études des chercheurs turcs. 

En acceptant les sources susdites telles quelles, on oubliait que les 
chroniques avaient été composées plus d’un siècle et demi après les évé- 
nements et que l’État ottoman avait, depuis, fermement assis son pou- 


zione », dans The Ottoman Emirate (1300-1389), Rethymnon, 1993, p. 41-59. Nous lais- 
sons ici de côté toute la polémique suscitée par les opinions de Wittek sur le rôle de la foi 
dans la fondation de l’Etat ottoman, car elle sort du cadre de cette étude. Mentionnons 
seulement un article de R.C. Jennings parce qu’il consacre quelques lignes aux deux ins- 
criptions. Il juge la première avec scepticisme en raison de la titulature trop prétentieuse 
pour l’époque et trouve la seconde plus conforme aux aspirations des Ottomans «trying 
to upgrade the image of their past » : R.C. JENNINGS, « Some thoughts on the Gazi-The- 
sis», dans Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, t. 76, Vienne, 1986, 
p.154-155 et n. 2. On ajoutera celui de R. MANTRAN, « De la titulature des derniers Seld- 
joukides à celle des premiers Ottomans. Brèves remarques sur les données épigra- 
phiques », dans Mélanges offerts à Louis Bazin, Paris, 1992, p. 207-211. 

2 On dispose de plusieurs éditions: Tevarîh-i âl-i ‘Osman, éd. ‘Ali, Istanbul, 
1332/1916; Die altosmanische Chronik des ‘AsikpaSazdde, éd. F. Giese, Leipzig, 1929; 
Ahmed ‘Asikî, Tevarth-i Al-i ‘Osman, éd. N. Atsiz (en caractères latins), dans Osmanli 
Tarihleri, Istanbul, 1949, p. 77-319. 

3 De la chronique de Negri, deux manuscrits ont été publiés en fac-similé: 
Gihanniima. Die altosmanische Chronik des Mevlana Mehemmed Neschri, éd. F. Taesch- 
ner, t. I, Leipzig, 1951, t. II (codex Manisa 1373), 1955; édition critique : Mehmed Nesri, 
Kitâb-i Cihan-Niimà (Negri tarihi), éd. F.R. Unat, M.A. Köymen, 3° éd. Türk Tarih 
Kurumu, série III, Ankara, t. I, 1995, t. II, 1997. 

4 P. WITTEK, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, Londres, 1938. 
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voir, aussi bien en Anatolie que dans les Balkans. Ajoutons à cela que 
les auteurs des chroniques ottomanes visaient surtout à glorifier la 
dynastie, en espérant recueillir les retombées matérielles de leurs efforts. 
En outre, ils ont éliminé des passages qui risquaient de ternir l’image des 
premiers souverains, comme par exemple le meurtre de l’oncle 
d’Osmän*. Cela ne les empêchait pas de formuler, le cas échéant, des 
critiques envers tel ou tel sultan pour des raisons personnellesf. 

La publication de deux inscriptions de Brousse, par la suite, sembla 
pourtant donner raison aux historiens de l’école de Wittek. On voulait 
bien admettre que les chroniqueurs avaient tendance à enjoliver le passé 
lointain de la dynastie, mais les inscriptions contemporaines ne pou- 
vaient mentir. Est-ce qu’Orhan n’y était pas qualifié de sultdn et de 
gazî? 


LES INSCRIPTIONS DE BROUSSE 
PORTANT LA TITULATURE D’ORHAN 


La première inscription, datée de 738 (30 juillet 1337-19 juillet 1338), 
se trouve actuellement sur la mosquée Sehadet à Brousse; celle-ci ayant 
été construite à l’époque de Mehmed I", l’inscription doit donc provenir 
d’une mosquée d’Orhan tombée en ruines’. En voici la traduction’ : 

«[La construction] de cette mosquée bénie (mascid al-mubdrak) fut 
ordonnée pour plaire à Dieu le Très-Haut (li rizà’i ‘lahi ta’àlà). Celui 
qui construit une mosquée pour Dieu, Dieu lui construit une demeure au 
Paradis. 

«Ô Dieu! Pardonne au maître (sâhib) de cette mosquée, qui est le 
grand émir éminent (amir al-kabîr al-mu’azzam) et combattant de la foi 
sur le chemin de Dieu (al-mucdahid fi sabili ‘llahi), le sultan des conqué- 


5 C. KAFADAR, «Osman Beg and his Uncle: Murder in the Family ? » dans Studies in 
Ottoman History in Honour of Professor V.L. Ménage, Istanbul, 1994, p. 157-163. 

6 H. INALCIK, «How to read ‘Ashik Pasha-Zäde’s History », dans Studies in Ottoman 
History in Honour of Professor V.L. Ménage, Istanbul, 1994, p. 144-146. 

7 E.H. AYVERDI, Istanbul Mi’màrî Çağının Mense’i. Osmanlı Mi’marisinin İlk Devri, 
Istanbul, 1966, p. 58 ; photo et texte de l’inscription p. 59. L’auteur mentionne en note les 
publications antérieures. 

8 La traduction de R. Mantran n’est pas fiable étant donné qu’elle repose sur une lec- 
ture erronée: R. MANTRAN, «Les inscriptions arabes de Brousse », Bulletin d Etudes 
Orientales, t. XIV, années 1952-1954, Damas, 1954, p. 89. Nous voudrions à cette occa- 
sion remercier Mme Marita Espéronnier pour l’aide qu’elle nous a prodiguée, qu’il 
s’agisse de la vérification de quelques passages ou des indications bibliographiques les 
concernant. 
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rants (sultan al-guzât), le conquérant fils de conquérant (gazî ibn al- 
gazi), le valeureux du monde d’ici-bas et de la religion ($uca’ ad-Dunyà 
va ‘d-Dîn), celui qui fait preuve d’une générosité sans fin (munfik al- 
afak), le bras droit de la foi (yamin al-imàn), Orhan fils d’Osman, que 
Dieu prolonge sa vie. 

«Dis: Il est Allah, unique, le Seul; Il n’a pas engendré et n’a pas été 
engendré; N’est égal à Lui personne’. L’an 738.» 

La deuxième inscription est placée sur la mosquée d’Orhan, située 
dans la ville basse de Brousse à proximité du bazar; elle n’est pas 
contemporaine du règne d’Orhan. Cette mosquée fut construite par ce 
souverain en 740 (9 juillet 1339-26 juin 1340), brûlée par les Karama- 
nides lors d’une expédition militaire, puis reconstruite en 820 (18 février 
1417-7 février 1418)!°. C’est l'inscription qui nous apprend tous ces 
événements. Voici sa traduction!! : 

«Le sultan des conquérants et des combattants de la foi (sultan al- 
guzàt va ‘l-mucdahidin) Orhan Beg fils d’Osman Beg, que Dieu rende 
leur terre embaumée, a ordonné [d’élever] ce noble édifice (al-’imärat 
as-sarîfa) en l’an 740. Un prince de la dynastie de Karaman (veled-i 
Karaman) [l]a brûlée. L’inspecteur (ndzir) du legs pieux, à savoir le 
grand vizir Bayezid Pasa, a ordonné [sa reconstruction] sur l’injonction 
du sultan, fils de sultan, le sultan Muhammad fils de Bayazid Han, que 
son pouvoir dure (halada sultànahu), en l’an 820. » 


° Il s’agit de la sourate 112 qui porte le titre ihlâs; voir R. BLACHERE, Le Coran, t. I, 
Paris, 1949, p. 122-124, n° 44 = Sourate CXII. 

10 Pour le texte et la photo de l’inscription, voir E.H. AYVERDI, op. cit., p. 80 et 81. 

11 On trouvera le texte et la traduction chez R. Mantran, article cité, p. 90. Une chro- 
nique brève grecque mentionne les ravages subis par la ville de Brousse. Dans un premier 
temps, nous avons été tentée d’identifier le sac de la ville par les Karamanides avec le 
passage en question. M. Paul Géhin a eu la gentillesse de nous envoyer son article com- 
prenant la réédition du texte où il propose une nouvelle lecture quant à la date: P. GÉHIN, 
«Un recueil d’extraits patristiques : les miscellanea coisliniana », Revue d’Histoire des 
Textes, t. XXII, 1992, p. 95 (lire 6927 au lieu de 6908, cf. P. Schreiner, Die byzantini- 
schen Kleinchroniken, t.I, Vienne, 1975, p. 623, n° 8). L’événement qu’il faut dater de 
l’année 6927 (1° sept. 1418-31 août 1419), est livré d’une manière brute sans relever la 
cause des dégâts. M. Géhin suppose qu’il s’agit d’un tremblement de terre. Cette inter- 
prétation, de même que la date, sont étayées par une chronique brève ottomane: «... il y 
eut à Brousse un tremblement de terre sévère et de nombreuses places furent détruites ; 
ceci s’est passé il y a 27 ans». Le manuscrit datant de 849 de l’héjire, il faut retrancher 
de 849 le chiffre 27, ce qui donne l’année 822 (28 janv. 1419-17 janv. 1420): O. Turan, 
Istanbul’un fethinden önce yazılmış takvimler, Ankara, 1954, p. 20-21. Brousse fut par 
conséquent à deux reprises victime de ravages. En 1413, elle fut saccagée par les Kara- 
manides et en 1419 elle subit les effets d’un tremblement de terre. 
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Les inscriptions contiennent toutes deux la titulature d’Orhan et on y 
relève des mots clefs, tels que sultân, et gaz? avec le pluriel correspon- 
dant guzât ainsi que mucdhidîn (génétif de mucdahidiin) dont le singulier 
est mucâhid. 


LES VOCABLES SULTAN, GAZI ET MUCAHID 


Avant de commenter les deux inscriptions, il faut s’arrêter sur les dif- 
férents sens que peuvent prendre les vocables sultân, ġâzî et mucdhid. 
Commençons par le mot sultàn. Kramers a rédigé à ce propos un article 
détaillé, dans la première édition de l’Encyclopédie de l’Islam'?, dont 
une traduction est parue aussi en turc!?. Dans la nouvelle édition, a été 
publiée une version élargie par Bosworth!4. Pakalın, quant à lui, a consa- 
cré également un long article à ce mot, en se faisant l’écho d’une âpre 
polémique entre Fuad Köprülü et Ahmed Refik!5. On a cependant tou- 
jours intérêt à consulter celui de Becker qui résume une étude de Bar- 
thold, parue en 1912, en russe!f. Il ressort de tous ces écrits que la racine 
du mot est d’origine sémitique—elle existe aussi en syriaque—et que 
son sens premier fut «pouvoir temporel qu’on exerce sur une contrée ». 
Ce n’est que par la suite que le terme s’appliqua aussi à la personne qui 
exerçait ce pouvoir. 

Le calife abbaside jouissant d’un grand prestige, les Grands Seldjou- 
kides tinrent à être reconnus par lui comme étant les maîtres légitimes 
des territoires qu’ils avaient occupés et obtinrent le privilège de s’appe- 
ler sultàn. Le mot devint ainsi un titre qui conférait la légitimité à celui 
qui le portait et fut, pour cette raison, fortement convoité. Les Ayyou- 
bides essayèrent également d’obtenir du calife ce privilège, mais furent 
déboutés dans un premier temps. Salâh ad-Dîn contourna la difficulté en 
se donnant le titre de sultan al-cuyûs, c’est-à-dire « chef des armées »!?. 


12 J H. KRAMERS, article Sultan, Encyclopédie de l'Islam, t. IV, Leyde—Paris, 1934, 
p. 569-571. 

13 J.H. KRAMERS, article Sultan, Islam Ansiklopedisi, t.11, Istanbul, 1970, p. 24-28. 

4 JH. Kramers [C.E. Bosworth], article Sultan, Encyclopédie de l'Islam, 2° éd., 
t. IX-2, Leiden, 1997, p. 884-886. 

5 M.Z. PAKALIN, article Sultan, dans Osmanlı Tarih Deyimleri ve Terimleri Sözlüğü, 
t.II, Istanbul, 1993, p. 264-276. 

16 C.H. BECKER, « Barthold’s Studien über Kalif und Sultan», Der Islam, t. 6, Stras- 
bourg, 1916, p. 350-412. 

17 Angelika HARTMANN, «al-Malik al-Mansür (gest. 617/1220), ein ayyübidischer 
Regent und Geschichtsschreiber», dans Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen 
Gesellschaft, t. 136, fasc. 3, Stuttgart, 1986, p. 589. 
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C’était une façon habile de jouer avec le mot sultan dont le sens primaire 
est: «pouvoir qu’on exerce » et, par extension, « chef». 

La prise de Baghdad par les Mongols, en 1258, mit fin au califat 
abbaside. Mais la nécessité d’une autorité suprême de nature religieuse 
se fit sentir aussitôt. Deux candidats entrèrent en compétition, l’un 
séjournant à Alep, l’autre à Damas. Le souverain mamelouk Barsbaï 
profita de l’occasion. Lorsque celui de Damas disparut au cours d’une 
campagne militaire, il fit venir celui d’Alep au Caire et s’arrogea avec sa 
bénédiction le titre de sultân, tandis que le nouveau calife prit le nom 
d’al-Hakim!8, 

En Anatolie, sultân fut employé entre autres avec son sens primitif de 
«pouvoir » ; on peut citer comme exemple la deuxième inscription men- 
tionnée ci-dessus!?. Dans d’autres textes, il a le sens de «chef» et c’est 
ainsi qu’il faut l’interpréter chez Ibn Battùta?®, Ahmedî l’emploie à pro- 
pos de Süleymân Pasa, le fils d’Orhan, à l’occasion de son passage en 
Roumélie : lâcerem bir ulu sultan oldı ol (il est devenu assurément un 
grand sultàn)?!. Or Süleymân Paşa n’a jamais porté ce titre. Nous le ren- 
controns aussi comme nom propre. Parmi les témoins qui figurent dans 
l’acte de donation d’Orhan parvenu en original et datant de 1324, on 
relève le nom de l’un de ses fils, appelé Sultân ibn Orhan??, 

Venons-en au mot gdzi. D’origine arabe, il désigne un combattant qui 
effectue une campagne militaire (gazà) en pays ennemi. Ahmedî donne 
comme équivalent du mot arabe gazd le mot turc akin qui signifie « raz- 
zia» et n’a aucune connotation religieuse. Toutefois, avec le mot 
arabe, on a également importé dans les marches frontières les notions 
qu’impliquaient les mots ġâzî et gazd, d’une part, et mucdhid et cihâd, 


!8 S, HEIDEMANN, Das Aleppiner Kalifat (AD 1261). Vom Ende des Kalifates in Bag- 
dad über Aleppo zu den Restaurationen in Kairo, Leiden, 1994. Nous devons la biblio- 
graphie sur la titulature dans les inscriptions arabes du Proche Orient à Monsieur Heide- 
mann de l’université de Jena. Qu’il reçoive ici nos remerciements les plus vifs. 

1? Vœu exprimé à l’égard de Mehmed I: «que son pouvoir dure» (halada sulta- 
nahu). 

20 Ibn BATTUTA, Voyages, traduction C. Defremery, B.R. Sanguinetti (1858), intro- 
duction et notes S. Yerasimos, t. II, De la Mecque aux Steppes russes et à l’Inde, p. 180. 

2! AHMEDI, Iskendernâme, édition en caractères latins de la partie concernant l’État 
ottoman: N. ATsiz, Osmanlı Tarihleri, Istanbul, 1949, p. 12, vers 220; édition de l’œuvre 
en fac-similé: I. Unver, Ahmedi, /skender-näme, Türk Dil Kurumu, n° 504, Ankara, 
1983. 

2 LH. UZUNÇARSILI, «Gazi Orhan Bey Vakfiyesi», Belleten, t. V, fasc. 19, Ankara, 
1941, p. 281 et fac-similé. 

23 Ahmed, éd. N. Atsız, p. 9, vers 120 (andan etdiler gaza adın akin). 
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d’autre part. Ces termes, en effet, avaient été commentés dans le monde 
musulman à maintes reprises, soit en arabe, soit en persan. Un texte de 
ce genre, en turc, fut aussi écrit en Anatolie vers le milieu du xIv° 


siècle?4. Ces textes servaient à rappeler à la population les devoirs d’un 


bon musulman. Le commentateur explique que ġâzî désigne une per- 
sonne qui quitte son pays pour combattre un ennemi qui se trouve en 
dehors du monde de l’islam. Dans ce cas, la participation à la campagne 
n’est pas une obligation pour les membres de la communauté. En 
revanche, le mucdahid est celui qui se mobilise quand son pays est atta- 
qué par un ennemi venant de l’extérieur du monde musulman. Dans ce 
cas, la participation à la campagne militaire est une obligation pour toute 
la population. Sur le sol anatolien, ces finesses furent vite oubliées. Dans 


l’État ottoman, on finit par employer indifférement soit le couple gazà — 
gazi, soit cihâd—mucähid et cela même dans les chroniques les plus 


anciennes comme celle d’ Ahmedi. 


Il ne faut pas s’étonner qu’Ahmedi ait terminé son ouvrage par un 


récit dithyrambique des conquétes ottomanes qui recourt sans cesse à 


des expressions pleines d’emphase. Etant donné qu’Ahmedî a vécu un 


certain temps dans le pays de Germiyan, certains prétendent qu’il avait à 
l’origine l’intention de présenter son œuvre à Süleymân Şâh de Ger- 
miyan. Il se fixa par la suite en territoire ottoman et présenta son oeuvre 
a Emir Süleymân, le fils de Bayezid I". Après la mort de celui-ci, il se 
mit au service de Mehmed I°5, Le thème de son œuvre étant le roman 
d’Alexandre, mettre en parallèle les conquêtes ottomanes avec celles 
d’ Alexandre s’imposait comme une nécessité, s’il voulait trouver un bon 
accueil auprès de ses nouveaux maîtres. Le vocabulaire dont il se sert 
pour glorifier la dynastie ottomane n’est qu’un calque des expressions en 
vogue dans le monde musulman. 


Gazi était un prénom en usage porté non seulement par les héros qui 


ont fait leur entrée sur la scène de l’histoire, mais aussi par de simples 
contribuables comme le prouve un registre concernant l’Anatolie cen- 


trale’. Nous avons relevé un autre cas dans un village qualifié de gavur, 


c’est-à-dire de mécréant (Gavur Yalason). On y trouve un certain Halil, 


24 L’auteur a dû traduire un ouvrage en persan, puisqu'on trouve des passages iden- 


tiques dans un manuscrit persan daté du troisième quart du xn° siècle: $. Tekin, « XIV. 
Yüzyılda Gazilik Tarikasi “Gâziliÿin Yolları” Adlı Bir Eski Anadolu Türkçesi Metni ve 
Gazâ/Cihâd Kavramları Hakkında », Journal of Turkish Studies (Mélanges G. Doerfer), 
Harvard, 1989, p.140. L’ouvrage en turc est commenté et publié entre les pages 139-204. 


25 I. ÜNVER, op. cit., introduction p. 3-4, 15-16; Ahmedî, éd. N. Atsiz, p. 3. 
26 MM 241, fol. 59v° (Gazi veled-i Sevinç), 71r° (Alp Gazi). 
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fils de Gazi, et son fils Mehmed. La plupart des contribuables portent 
des noms d’origine biblique, turque ou persane??. Étant donné que le 
registre ne signale pas la capitation quand il est dit expressément que les 
villageois étaient chrétiens —si l’on fait exception d’un seul cas—, il est 
difficile de déterminer la religion des habitants. En raison de l’adjectif 
gavur apposé au nom du village, on peut tirer la conclusion que les habi- 
tants étaient des mécréants, au moins à l’origine. Notons enfin que 
Gâziyye, le féminin de Gazi, était également un prénom. Il était porté 
par une princesse ayyoubide mariée au sultan seldjoukide ‘Alà’ed-Dîn 
Kaykubâd I° 28, 

Si l’on remonte dans le temps, on note que le surnom Gazi ne signifie 
pas grand-chose par rapport à la foi. Ahmed Gazi de la famille des 
Danismend a fait frapper des monnaies avec le buste du Christ et 
d’autres membres de la famille se sont déclarés selon la politique du 
moment des serviteurs de l’empereur byzantin”. 

Signalons aussi une famille Gazès dont les membres ont occupé des 
postes importants dans l’Empire byzantin*. Aucun byzantiniste ne s’est 
posé des questions sur l’origine du nom. 


L’EXPRESSION ORALE ET ÉCRITE CHEZ LES OTTOMANS 
DANS LA PREMIERE MOITIÉ DU XIV* SIECLE 


Pour ce qui est de l’expression orale dans le pays d’Orhan, nous pos- 
sédons le témoignage d’Ibn Battûta qui date des années 1332/1333. En 
relatant son parcours à travers le pays d’Orhan, il s’est plaint à trois 
reprises que personne ne parlât sa langue. Arrivé à Geyve, par exemple, 
il demanda à rencontrer quelqu’un parlant l’arabe. On trouva finalement 
un personnage qui passait pour un lettré, mais il s’avéra qu’il ne connais- 


27 MM 241, p. 40 (en chiffres arabes). Le registre est composé de deux parties, cha- 
cune comportant sa propre pagination. 

28 O. TURAN, Selçuklular zamaninda Türkiye, Istanbul, 1971, p. 350-351. 

29 N. OIKONOMIDÈS, «Les Danishmendides, entre Byzance, Bagdad et le sultanat 
d’Iconium», Revue numismatique, 6° série, t. XXV, 1983, p. 189-207; R. SHUKUROV, 
«Turkoman and Byzantine self-identity. Some Reflections on the Logic of the title- 
making in twelfth-and thirteenth-century Anatolia», dans Eastern Approaches to Byzan- 
tium, Hampshire, 2001, p. 259-276. 

30 Prosopographisches Lexicon der Palaiologenzeit, t. 2, p.138 (Gazès) et p. 140 
(Gazès Paulos). Lisa BENOU, Le Codex B du monastère Saint-Jean-Prodrome de Serres, 
XII’ —xv¢ siècles, p. 257-258 «apo tou Gazè kyr Mixaél», janvier, indiction 6, 6846 
(1338); p. 250 (Michel Gazés, acte de vente de 1330). Le méme personnage p. 266. 
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sait pas l’arabe mais le persan?!. A Yenice, aujourd’hui Taraklı, il eut la 
même déception. Le fakfh ne connaissait que le mot na’m, c’est-à-dire 


«oui» 32, Une autre fois, il fit la remarque suivante: «Il n’y avait avec 


nous personne qui parlât bien la langue turque et qui pit nous servir 


d’interprète. Nous en avions un qui nous quitta à Yeznik (Iznik) »*. En 
revanche ‘Ala’ ed-Dîn, originaire de Sultàn Oyüğü qu’il rencontra là- 


bas, devait connaître l’arabe puisqu'il le qualifie de jurisconsulte, imam, 


dévot et pèlerin**. 
Sur le plan de l’expression écrite, il est à signaler que le document le 


plus ancien que nous possédons est en persan. C’est un acte de legs 
pieux en faveur de la zaviyé de l’eunuque Seref ed-Dîn Mukbil, située 
dans la ville de Mekece sur le Sakarya. Il s’agit d’un original dont la par- 
tie gauche est fortement endommagée. Orhan n’y porte aucun titre. Le 
document commence d’une façon toute simple: « Moi qui suis Suca’ ed- 


Din Orhan fils de Fahr ed-Dîn ‘O[smàn]»?. Ces deux exemples mon- 


trent que la langue écrite dans les couches lettrées s’alignait sur le 
modèle seldjoukide. 


Cette influence s’est exercée aussi sur la rédaction des registres de 


recensement. Lorsque nous avons travaillé sur le registre de la province 
de Hüdâvendigâr, datant de 1456 et appartenant de ce fait au premier 
recensement de Mehmed II 3°, nous avons attribué sa curieuse syntaxe 
au calame d’un renégat ne maniant pas correctement le turc. Quelle ne 
fut pas notre surprise lorsque nous constatàmes qu’un registre du règne 
de Mehmed I°, datant de 1419/1420, dont seul un fragment d’une ving- 


taine de pages nous est parvenu, présentait la même syntaxe*’. Nous 


avons réalisé alors que les registres ottomans les plus anciens imitaient 
la syntaxe de la langue persane; en d’autres mots, les Ottomans avaient 
pris comme modèle les registres seldjoukides. Il existe d’ailleurs des 
registres ottomans rédigés en persan, préface comprise, comme celui 
énumérant les legs pieux de la province de Karaman et appartenant au 


troisième recensement de Mehmed I 


Le, 


31 Ibn BATTUTA, op. cit., p. 183. 

32 Ibid., p. 184. 

33 Ibid., p. 182. 

34 Ibid., p. 180. 

LH. Uzunçarşılı, article cité, p. 281 et fac-similé. 

Trois fragments de ce registre—il contient les comptes de l’année 859 (22 déc. 


1454-10 déc.1455)—, se trouvent dispersés dans des endroits différents, voir infra, Liste 
des registres, sous les sigles MC O 117/1, MM 16016 et OAK 27/33. 


37 Il s’agit du AE. 40. 
38 TK 564. 
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Si l’on fait exception de l’acte de legs pieux mentionné ci-dessus, les 
documents du règne d’Orhan sont en turc, mais un turc archaïque com- 
portant peu de mots d’origine arabe”. La reconnaissance d’un bien, sis 
en Roumélie, par Murâd I‘, en 1384, est dans le même style, mais nous 
intéresse aussi pour une autre raison. Le document nous apprend que le 
défunt Riistem Beg avait revendiqué la propriété d’une terre en faisant 
valoir qu’il en avait chassé le propriétaire chrétien (kâfirin qovub 
dagiddigi mülk)®. Un registre de 1521 rapporte un cas analogue en 
Bithynie. Dans le village Günay dépendant d’Adranos, un certain David 
revendiquait la propriété d’une terre d’une surface de deux mud, parce 
qu’il avait chassé le propriétaire mécréant (kâfirin qovan David 
kimesne) *. Dans les deux cas, nous avons, par conséquent, affaire à une 
appropriation d’une terre agricole après qu’on en ait chassé l’ancien 
maître chrétien. Il n’y est nullement question d’une campagne militaire 
entreprise dans le but de propager la foi musulmane. 

Jetons enfin un coup d’ceil sur la titulature des premiers souverains 
ottomans dans les registres. Dans le AE 40 du règne de Mehmed I‘ 
datant de 1419/1420*, Orhan, Murâd I° (p. 10) et Bayezid I° (p. 17) 
portent le titre de Beg. Bayezid I" est appelé aussi Huddvendigar (p. 14) 
et une seule fois Yildirim Hondgâr (p. 12). Mehmed I", le souverain en 
vie, est évoqué sous le titre sultanimiz, c’est-à-dire «notre sultan » 
(p. 17). Dans le registre TT 22 du premier zî’/-hicce 929 (11 octobre 


39 P. WITTEK a publié dans la revue Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, volumes 53 à 59/60 entre 1957 et 1963/64, une série de documents anciens sous 
le titre «Zu einigen frühosmanischen Urkunden» qui illustrent cette affirmation. 
Cette série a été réimprimée dans P. WITTEK, La formation de l’Empire ottoman, éd. 
V.L. Ménage, Variorum Reprints, Londres, 1982. 

40 P, WITTEK, La formation de l’Empire ottoman, op. cit., n°VII/1, p. 309. 

41 TT 453, fol. 81r° (région d’Adranos). Le registre porte la même date que le TT 111, 
registre de timars et fut écrit par la même main, voir infra, Liste des registres. 

4 Le registre peut être daté par la confrontation d’un document relatif au legs pieux 
d’un certain ‘Ivaz fakih (P. Wittek, La formation de l’Empire ottoman, op. cit., section 
VIT/iv, p. 282) et l’entrée concernant le même legs dans le AE 40, p. 11. Dans le docu- 
ment daté d’evdsit safer 822 (9-18 mars 1419), ‘Ivaz fakih est encore en vie, dans le 
registre, c’est son fils qui détient le legs. Mehmed I° étant décédé le 26 mai 1421, le 
recensement a été réalisé entre le 18 mars 1419 et le 26 mai 1421. Nous pensons que 
Mehmed I* a ordonné le recensement dès l’année 1419 après avoir mis définitivement la 
main sur la région et que celui-ci fut réalisé soit en automne de la même année, soit en 
1420. Signalons que le legs pieux concernant la mosquée Verte à Brousse qui comprend 
aussi la localité Darica située dans la même région (fait confirmé par le AE. 40, p. 4-5) 
porte la date de rebi’ el-evvel 822 (28 mars-26 avril 1419), voir E.H. AYVERDI, Osmanli 
Mi’mdarîsinde Celebi ve II. Sultan Murad Devri, 806-855 (1403-1451), Istanbul, 1972, 
p. 49-50. (L’auteur se trompe dans la vocalisation : lire Darıca au lieu de Turuc1). 
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1523) qui concerne la même région, à savoir Kocaeli, Orhan reste tou- 
jours Beg (p. 31), Murad I° devient Gazi Murâd Han (p.23) et Bayezid 
I°, Bayezid Han (p. 66). 

Le registre le plus ancien que nous possédions de la province de 
Hüdâvendigâr appartient au premier recensement de Mehmed II". Dans 
le fragment MC O 117/1, Orhan est appelé Beg (23v°, 24r°), Murad I° 
Beg (23v°, 24r°) ou Murâd Hondgàr (421°) ou encore Gazi Hondgâr 
(70v°). Quant à Mehmed I°, on l’évoque simplement par son titre 
Sultàn, sans adjonction de son nom (48v°). Il est cité constamment de la 
même façon dans le MM 232, un registre de la province d’ Aydin*. 

Dans le registre TT 453 de 1521 concernant la méme province, les 
souverains ottomans sont appelés ainsi: Orhan Beg, Murâd Beg, 
Bâyezid Hiidavendigàr, Sultan tout court pour Mehmed I°, Sultân 
Murâd pour Murad I, Sultân Mehmed pour Mehmed I et Sultan 
Bayezîd pour Bayezid II. Ce n’est que dans le cas de la zaviyé de 
Mekece, mentionnée plus haut, que nous rencontrons l’expression 
Orhan Hiidavendigàr (fol. 185v°), mais l’explication en est aisée. Il faut 
savoir que les recenseurs copiaient fidélement les données inscrites dans 
les registres précédents. Dans celui de 1456 qui servait de référence, le 
recenseur a omis de préciser qu’il s’agissait d’une donation d’Orhan 
(MC O 117/1, fol. 30r°), fait confirmé par le document de 1324 cité ci- 
dessus. Le recenseur avait donc le libre choix de la titulature. 


LES ELEMENTS DE LA TITULATURE 


Nous venons de montrer que les souverains ottomans portaient jus- 
qu’au règne de Mehmed I° le titre de Beg. Seul le nom de Bayezid I° est 
accompagné parfois du titre persan Hiidavendigdr. La langue des docu- 
ments émis par le souverain est le turc, si on fait exception du document 
de 1324, rédigé en persan. Le texte est simple et sans la moindre fiori- 
ture. De plus, dans l’État ottoman au temps d’Ibn Batttita, la pratique de 
l’arabe était quasi nulle, méme parmi les personnes qui se disaient juris- 
consultes. Alors comment expliquer cinq ans plus tard, c’est-à-dire en 
1337/1338, la présence d’une inscription en langue arabe affublant 
Orhan des épithètes les plus flatteuses ? 


8 Voir supra note 35. 
4 La date du registre, à savoir le 26 cemdzi’l-evvel 871 (3 janvier 1467) est inscrite à 
la p. 306. 
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Pour résoudre le problème, nous avons porté notre regard sur la titu- 
lature dans le monde islamique en faisant appel soit aux études qui en 
ont été faites, soit aux ouvrages d’épigraphie. Un travail d’Elisséeff, 
consacré à la titulature de Nûr ed-Dîn de la famille des Zengides* 
(milieu du xn° siècle), s’est avéré d’une grande utilité. On y trouve énu- 
mérés des éléments de la titulature dont un bon nombre apparaît aussi 
dans les inscriptions anatoliennes et en particulier dans les deux inscrip- 
tions de Brousse, à savoir le surnom (/akab) formé avec ad-Dunya va 
‘d-Dîn, expression mucâhid fi sabili ‘llah, l'adjectif muZaffar. Il exis- 
tait donc une typologie qui se transmettait de siècle en siècle et que les 
lapicides adaptaient aux circonstances. 

Sultân tout court, accompagné d’un adjectif comme al-mu’affam ou 
al-’àZam servait à désigner le pouvoir suprême. Ce titre était porté par 
les souverains seldjoukides, mais il fut adopté aussi par les souverains 
ilkhanides qui exerçaient une tutelle sur l’Anatolie. C’est ainsi qu’est 
nommé Olcaytu 4‘ ou Abu Sa’id #7. 

Il faut distinguer cette titulature d’une autre formule qui n’a pas du 
tout la même portée. On appelle sultan de... [de quelque chose] celui qui 
exerce dans un pays le pouvoir, parfois temporaire, sur une région déter- 
minée. C’est dans ce sens qu’Ibn Battûta emploie le vocable en disant 
qu’Orhan était le sultan de Brousse**. Mais cette formule permettait 
aussi de jouer avec le mot sultân sans s’attirer les foudres du souverain. 
Ainsi Ya’qûb, fils d’Umur, se nomme le très éminent et grand émir, le 
sultan de Germiyan”. De même Mehmed, de la famille d’ Aydin, s’inti- 
tule sultan des gdzi dans une inscription placée sur son mausolée, à 
Birgi, et datant du 2 cemäzi ‘l-ûlâ de l’année 734 (9 janvier 1334). Voici 
la traduction du texte : «Ce mausolée fut construit pour le grand émir, le 
savant, le juste, le combattant de la foi (mucähid), le gardien des 
marches frontières (muräbit), le dispensateur de bonnes œuvres, le sultan 


4 N. ELISSÉEFF, «La titulature de Nir ad-din d’après ses inscriptions», Bulletin 
d'Études Orientales, Institut Français de Damas, t. XIL 1952-1954, Damas, 1954, p. 155- 
196. 

46 Tsma’il Hakkı [Uzunçarşılı], Tokdd, Nîksar, Zîle, Turhâl, Pazar, Amâsya vilâyet, 
kazâ ve nâhiye merkezlerindeki kitâbeler (cité souvent sous la forme abrégée Kitâbeler), 
Istanbul, 1345/1927, p. 16. 

47 Ibidem, p.19, 79. 

48 Ibn BATTUTA, op. cit., p. 180. 

4 L’inscription se trouvait à l’origine sur la forterese de Sandıklı ; elle fut par la suite 
placée sur la fontaine nommée Çoban. A la fin se trouve la date, à savoir le premier jour 
du mois de cemdzi ‘I là de l’année 725 (15 avr.1325): M.Ç. Varlık, Germiyan-ogullari 
Tarihi (1300-1429), Ankara, 1974, p. 138. 
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des combattants (sultàn el-guzdt), le champion de l’État et de la religion 
(Mubâriz ad-Davla va ‘d-Dîn), Muhammed fils d’Aydin, que Dieu illu- 
mine sa couche [éternelle], le 2 cemäzi ‘l-ûlâ de l’année 734 »®. L’ex- 
pression ġâzî fi sabili ‘Ilahi n’avait pas sa place ici, puisque l’émir 
d’Aydin n’était plus de ce monde, mais elle est présente dans l’inscrip- 
tion datée de 712 (9 mai 1312-27 avril 1313) et placée sur les murailles 
de Birgi”!. Pour conclure, on retrouve les éléments de la titulature 
d’Orhan dans les inscriptions de Birgi, antérieures de plusieurs années à 
celles de Brousse. 

Mais revenons sur l’inscription du mausolée de Mehmed de la famille 
d’Aydin. Le rapprochement avec un passage d’Eflaki nous éclaire sur la 
situation politique au début du xIv° siècle. Voici sa traduction: « Sur la 
foi de nobles personnes de l’entourage de Sultân Veled on rapporte ceci: 
Sultàn Veled appelait Mohammed Beg, fils d’Aydin, “notre subaşı” . Il 
lui réservait de grandes faveurs et l’appelait encore “le sultan des guer- 
riers” (sultan el-guzzât). Il chantait ses louanges auprès des émirs mon- 
gols et turcs, et donnait des encouragements en disant qu’on apprenne de 
lui l’intrépidité, la munificence et la vaillance. Cet être unique envoyait 
aussi chaque année au Celebi des offrandes et des cadeaux extraordi- 
naires et demandait à bénéficier de sa bienveillance et de sa sollici- 
tude »>?. 

Le passage montre sans équivoque que le mot sultan ne signifie pas 
«le souverain» puisqu'il s’agit d’un subaşı. Son emploi s’apparente à 
une subtile flatterie pour obtenir de l’émir des libéralités. Placé dans un 
contexte plus large, le passage prouve que les petits-fils de Mevlana ser- 


5 LH. Uzungarsilioglu, Afyon Karahisar, Sandıklı, Bolvadin, Cay, Isakli, Manisa, 
Birgi, Mugla, Peçin, Denizli, Isparta, Atabey ve Egridirdeki kitabeler, Istanbul, 1347 
(1929), p.112; R. Riefstahl, Turkish Architecture in Southeastern Anatolia, Part Il: 
P. Wittek, Art Studies, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1931 (texte en caractères 
arabes accompagné d’une traduction en anglais et en allemand, p. [150], n° 21 et photo 
219 b (sur la photo seule la partie gauche est lisible); H. Akin, Aydınoğulları Tarihi 
Hakkında Bir Araştırma, Ankara, 1968, p. 107, inscription n° 2a; (corriger el-emir en lil- 
emîr). La date de cette inscription a suscité des discussions du fait que l’attaque d’une 
flotte chrétienne est placée par les sources occidentales en 1335: P. LEMERLE, L’émirat 
d’Aydin, Byzance et l’Occident, Paris, 1957, p. 89-90 (Dans l’ouvrage, la traduction de 
l’inscription en allemand est tronquée). 

5! H, Akin, op. cit., p. 105, inscription n° la. 

52 Sams al-din Ahmed al-Aflaki al-’Arifi, Manäkib al-’Arifin, éd. T. Yazıcı, t. II, 
Ankara, 1980, p. 948 (cité dorénavant sous Eflaki, texte persan); AFLAKI, Les Saints des 
Derviches tourneurs (Manâqib ul-’Grifin), trad. Cl. Huart, t. II, Paris, 1922, réimpression, 
Dijon, 1978, p. 392 (cité dorénavant sous Eflaki, traduction). Nous avons légèrement 
modifié cette traduction. 
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vaient de courroie de transmission entre les émirs des marches frontières 
et le pouvoir central—en l’occurrence le représentant de l’Ilkhan—car 
les souverains seldjoukides ne disposaient plus de pouvoir réel à 
l’époque. Cela est attesté clairement pour l’époque de Timurtas, le gou- 
verneur mongol d’Anatolie, qui avait envoyé le Celebi “Abid dans les 
marches frontières pour rappeler les begs à l’ordre (entre 1316-1327)*. 
Toutefois, il semble certain qu’ils avaient rempli ce rôle aussi avant l’ar- 
rivée de Timurtas en Anatolie, car plusieurs passages vont dans le même 
sens. On assiste à plusieurs reprises à des chantages d’ordre psycholo- 
gique, mais aussi à des menaces déguisées: intervention auprès des 
«émirs mongols et turcs » en échange de dons, étant sous-entendu que 
les choses pourraient tourner mal en cas de refus**. Ces exigences étaient 
accompagnées d’incitation à pratiquer la razzia pour chercher l’argent là 
où il se trouvait, à savoir en territoire byzantin. Ainsi la boucle était bou- 
clée: au départ, exigences vis-à-vis des begs des marches frontières, 
puis razzias en pays byzantin encouragées par le pouvoir central pour 
trouver les moyens d’honorer ses exigences, et enfin dépôt des biens 
auprès du pouvoir central. Au passage les intermédiaires prélevaient leur 
obole. Avec le temps toutefois, le pouvoir central manqua de moyens 
pour faire respecter ses exigences. Les begs des marches frontières 
devinrent peu à peu indépendants et gardèrent le butin pour eux. 
Yazıcıoğlu se fait d’ailleurs l’écho du refus d’Umur, le beg d’Aydin, de 
payer tribut à Timurtas. 

Revenons sur les deux inscriptions de Brousse. La première surtout 
est conçue dans les mêmes termes que celle placée sur le mausolée de 
l’émir Mehmed à Birgi. L'État ottoman était cependant trop excentré par 
rapport à Konya, la capitale, pour subir les mêmes pressions que le pays 
d’Aydin. Il est vrai qu’Orhan figure sur une liste d’impôts de l’État 


53 Eflaki, traduction, t. II, p. 415-416. On trouvera un résumé des campagnes de 
Timurtas en Anatolie dans Irène BELDICEANU-STEINHERR, «Notes pour l’histoire 
d’Alasehir (Philadelphie) au xIv° siècle », dans Philadelphie et autres études, Publications 
de la Sorbonne, série Byzantina Sorbonensia—4, Paris, 1984, p. 22-29. 

54 Le passage le plus explicite vient d’être cité, voir supra p. 235 et n. 52. Un autre 
passage raconte la visite du Çelebi Emir ‘Arif à un membre de la famille de ‘Alfsîr, émir 
de Germiyan. Courroucé par l’attitude de l’émir pendant la lecture du Coran, il quitte les 
lieux. Alors une terrible tempête se lève. L’émir envoie un messager pour demander par- 
don et comble le Çelebi Emir de cadeaux en nature et en espèces : Eflaki, texte persan, 
p. 945-947; Eflaki, traduction, t. II, p. 389-391. Dans le récit d’Eflaki, les chantages 
d’ordre psychologique sont nombreux. 

55 ’Alî Yazıcıoğlu, Tevdrih-i âl-i Selçuk, Bibliothèque de France, ms. fonds turc suppl. 
737, fol. 445r°-v°. 
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ilkhanide, mais nous ignorons jusqu’à quel point le pouvoir central avait 
la possibilité d’organiser une expédition punitive en cas de désobéis- 
sance. Nous n’avons en tout cas aucune preuve que les Ottomans aient 
subi des pressions pour qu’ils pratiquent la razzia, comme ce fut le cas 
dans le pays d’Aydin. Il reste à expliquer la titulature d’Orhan. Étant 
donné que l’inscription de Brousse reprend les termes de celle de Birgi, 
on peut avancer que l’inscription de Brousse fut probablement réalisée 
par le même lapicide ou par un membre appartenant à la même école. 


Pour conclure, l’étude des deux inscriptions de Brousse montre que la 
prudence s’impose lorsqu’on tente d’interpréter un terme ayant trait à la 
titulature. Il convient de placer d’abord le terme dans son cadre histo- 
rique. On déterminera ensuite à quel genre littéraire appartient le texte 
dont il est extrait. Dans des textes narratifs comme les chroniques et 
dans les dédicaces, les auteurs abusent d’expressions laudatives. La plu- 
part du temps, il s’agit, on s’en doute, d’une démarche intéressée. Dans 
les documents émanant de la chancellerie, il faut distinguer entre ceux 
qui sont expédiés à des destinataires se trouvant soit à l’intérieur, soit à 
l'extérieur de l’État ottoman—ces derniers étant évidemment dans un 
style plus pompeux que les premiers —et les documents réservés stricte- 
ment à l’usage interne, tels que les registres de recensement. C’est cette 
dernière catégorie, la plus sobre dans ses expressions, qui, pour cette rai- 
son, réflète mieux la réalité. Les monnaies méritent une étude à part. 
Quant aux inscriptions, on peut les qualifier de cartes de visite. Faire 
graver une inscription et, à plus forte raison, battre monnaie pouvait 
cependant être une entreprise périlleuse quand on vivait sous la tutelle 
d’un souverain. Mais les lapicides avaient des formules toutes prêtes 
pour flatter leurs commanditaires sans offenser le pouvoir suprême. Les 
deux inscriptions de Brousse en sont un exemple. Certes, les souverains 
ottomans ont, à un moment donné, endossé le rôle de défenseurs de la 
foi, mais ce fut plus tard. 
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AE 40 


MC O 117/1 


MM 241 


MM 16016 


MM 232 


OAK 27/33 


TK 564 


Liste des registres et sigles correspondants 


Fragment d’un registre de legs pieux et de biens de pleine 
propriété du gouvernorat de Kocaeli comportant 24 
pages. Il doit dater de 1419/1420, voir supra n. 42. 
Fragment d’un registre concernant les legs pieux du gou- 
vernorat de Hüdâvendigar, Istanbul, Atatürk Kitaplığı, 
fonds Muallim Cevdet, n° O 117/1. Il contient les comp- 
tes de l’année 859 (22 déc. 1454-10 déc. 1455). Un 
deuxième fragment du même registre correspond au sigle 
MM 16016 et un troisième, au sigle OAK 27/33, voir 
infra. 

Registre de timars concernant la région située à l’ouest de 
Konya, Istanbul, Archives de la Présidence du Conseil, 
fonds Maliyeden müdevver defterleri n° 241. Il fut établi 
entre 1466 et 1468, voir Irène Beldiceanu-Steinherr, 
«Fiscalité et formes de possession de la terre arable dans 
l’Anatolie préottomane », dans Journal of the Economic 
and Social History of the Orient, vol. XIX/II, Leyde, 
1976, p. 306-307. 

Fragment d’un registre concernant les legs pieux du gou- 
vernorat de Hüdâvendigâr, Istanbul, Archives de la Prési- 
dence du Conseil, fonds Maliyeden miidevver defterleri 
n°16016. C’est le complément du MC O 117/1 et du 
OAK 27/33; il est par conséquent de la même date. 
Registre de la province d’Aydin, Archives de la Prési- 
dence du Conseil, fonds Maliyeden miidevver defterleri 
n°232. La date du registre, à savoir le 26 cemdzi’l-evvel 
871 (3 janv. 1467) se trouve p. 306. 

Fragment d’un registre concernant les legs pieux du gou- 
vernorat de HiidAvendigàr, Sofia, Bibliothèque de Cyrille 
et Méthode OAK 27/33. Ce fragment a été publié dans 
Bulgaristan’daki Osmanlı Evrakı, éd. Necat Aktaş, Seyit 
Ali Kahraman, T.C. Başbakanlık Devlet Arşivleri Genel 
Müdürlüğü, Osmanlı Arşivi Daire Başkanlığı n°17, An- 
kara, 1994, p. 137-170. Les éditeurs ignorent l’existence 
des fragments MC O 117/1 et MM 16016. 

Registre de legs pieux de la province de Karaman. Il fut 
rédigé au début de ramazàn 881 (18 déc. 1476-16 janv. 
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1477) par Muslih ed-Dîn et Kasim (préface 1v°). Ankara, 
Archives du Cadastre, n°564. On doit une traduction en 
turc (avec omission toutefois des chiffres en siyâkât) à 
EN. Uzluk, Fatih Devrinde Karaman Eyâleti Vakıfları 
Fihristi, Ankara, 1958. 

TT 22 Registre recensant les legs pieux et les biens de pleine 
propriété du gouvernorat de Kocaeli daté du premier zi ‘/- 
hicce 929 (11 oct. 1523), Istanbul, Archives de la Prési- 
dence du Conseil, fonds Tapu ve tahrir defterleri n° 22. 

TT 111 Registre détaillé du gouvernorat de Hüdâvendigâr com- 
prenant les timars, daté d’evda’il muharrem 928 (1-10 
déc. 1521), Istanbul, Archives de la Présidence du Conseil, 
fonds Tapu ve tahrir defterleri n° 111. Il est écrit de la 
même main que le TT 453, ce qui permet de dater ce 
registre qui ne comporte pas de date. 

TT 113 Registre des fondations pieuses des sultans dans le gou- 
vernorat de Hüdâvendigâr daté d’evd’il muharrem 928 
(1-10 déc. 1521), Istanbul, Archives de la Présidence du 
Conseil, fonds Tapu ve tahrir defterleri n° 113. Bien qu’il 
porte la même date que le TT 111, il n’est pas dû à la 
même main. 

TT 453 Registre des legs pieux du gouvernorat de Hiidàvendigàr, 
ne comportant pas de date, du règne de Süleymân, Istan- 
bul, Archives de la présidence du Conseil, fonds Tapu ve 
tahrir defterleri n° 453. Il ne contient que les legs pieux 
des particuliers. Écrit par la même main que le TT 111; 
il doit donc dater de 1521. Les legs pieux des sultans sont 
consignés dans le TT 113. 
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Irène BELDICEANU-STEINHERR, Analyse de la titulature d’Orhan sur deux ins- 
criptions de Brousse 


De nombreux historiens se sont servi de deux inscriptions de Brousse, en 
langue arabe, la première datée de 1337/38, la deuxième de 1417/18, pour 
appuyer leurs théories sur les débuts de l’Etat ottoman. Ils affirment qu’Orhan 
fut le premier à avoir porté le titre de sultan et insistent sur le ròle de la foi dans 
l’expansion ottomane. 

Cette étude examine les termes employés dans ces inscriptions, passe en 
revue les langues utilisées dans la chancellerie à l’époque d’Orhan et relève les 
titres des premiers souverains ottomans dans les registres ; elle infirme les théo- 
ries susdites. 

Deux inscriptions de Mehmed, l’émir d’Aydin, à Birgi, datées respectivement 
de 1312/1313 et 1334, apportent un argument décisif. L'inscription de Brousse 
de 1337/38, postérieure de plusieurs années, reprend en effet les mêmes expres- 
sions ; elle n’a par conséquent rien d’original, et reproduit les formules en vogue 
à l’époque. Quant à l'inscription de Birgi de 1334, elle s’explique par la relation 
triangulaire entre l’émir d’Aydin, le fils de Mevlânâ Celâl ed-Din Rumi, et les 
Mongols, maîtres de l’Anatolie. Eflaki, le biographe de Mevlana et de ses des- 
cendants, montre que le gouvernement mongol s’était servi des membres de la 
famille susdite pour surveiller les émirs des marches frontières et qu’il récom- 
pensait ceux-ci en cas de bonne conduite par des titres flatteurs, tels que « sul- 
tan des guerriers», titre qui ne traduit nullement la souveraineté absolue et 
qu’on retrouvera plus tard sur les inscriptions de Brousse. 


Iréne BELDICEANU-STEINHERR, An Analysis of Orhan’s Titles in Two Inscriptions 
of Bursa 


Many historians have made use of two Arabic inscriptions in Bursa, dating 
1337/38 and 1417/18, to support their theories about the beginnings of the Otto- 
man Empire. They assert that Orhan was the first one to bear the title “sultan” 
and insist on the importance of faith in the Ottoman expansion. By analysing the 
words found in the inscriptions, reviewing the different languages in use in the 
chancery in Orhan’s times, and recording the titles given in the registers to the 
first Ottoman monarchs, the present paper refutes these theories. 

Two inscriptions of Mehmed, the emir of Aydin, at Birgi dating 1312/13 and 
1334, give us a conclusive argument for the 1337/38 inscription of Bursa, 
because they make use of the same expressions. This implies that the Bursa in- 
scription, engraved a few years later, presents no originality; it reproduces only 
the formulas that were in fashion at that time. As for the high flown formula of 
the Birgi inscription of 1334, the triangular relation between the emir of Aydin, 
the son of Mevlana Celâl ed-Din Rumi and the Mongols, who were the masters 
of Anatolia, give as the clue of the question. The biographer of Mevlana and his 
scions, Eflaki, shows that the Mongol government used this family’s members 
to keep an eye on the frontiers emirs, and that it rewarded them for their good 
behaviour by giving them flattering titles, such as “Sultan of the Warriors”, a 
title that does not convey at all the idea of absolute sovereignty, and which we 
find later on in the inscriptions of Bursa. 
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istorical narratives require a proper, reserved and careful study, and 
researchers are expected to carefully judge their historical accuracy. This 
approach also applies to the analysis of the earliest Ottoman chronicles 
from the last half of the fifteenth century, written during the reigns of 
Mehmed II (1451-1481) and Bayezid II (1481-1512), and whose aim 
was to bolster the sultan’s imperial authority with a superlative intro- 
duction to the dynastic origin of the Ottomans. At the same time, these 
chronicles describe events and personalities of early Ottoman history 
almost two centuries of hindsight. This fact in itself is sufficient a reason 
for maintaining certain reservations towards the unconditional accep- 
tance of these chronicles as an accurate historical source. Nevertheless, 
they are the only surviving sources containing accounts of the principal 
actors in the genesis of the Ottoman state and the foundation of its earli- 
est institutions!. That is the reason why these texts are widely used by 
historians. It is obvious that chronicles dating from the second half of 
the fifteenth century were based on earlier written accounts, now lost. 
The “Chronicle of Yahsi Fakih” included in Asikpasazade’s History is 
a case in point. These texts were also based on Ottoman oral traditions, 


Orlin SABEV is Research Fellow, Institute for Balkan Studies, Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences, 45 Moskovska Street, Sofia 1000, Bulgaria. 


' For a more detailed discussion on the earliest Ottoman chroniclers and the emer- 
gence of Ottoman historiography see Halil INALCIK, “The Rise of Ottoman Historiogra- 
phy” and Victor MENAGE, “The Beginnings of Ottoman Historiography,” in B. LEWIS 
and P. M. Ho ts (eds.), Historians of the Middle East, London, 1962; V. L. MÉNAGE, 
“The Menaqib of Yakhshi Fagîh,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Stud- 
ies, XXVI, 1963; Colin IMBER, The Ottoman Empire 1300-1481, Istanbul, Isis Press, 
1990, p. 1-5. 
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which were ‘corrected’ according to the contemporary interpretations of 
the earliest Ottoman chroniclers. 
These limitations were noted by Colin Imber in his comparative 
analysis of Ottoman chronicles”. His general conclusion is as follows : 
“Clearly none of the theories of the Ottoman origins, ancient or modern, is 
tenable. Equally, almost all the traditional tales of Osman Gazi are ficti- 
tious. The best thing that a modern historian can do is to admit frankly the 


earliest history of the Ottomans is a black hole. Any attempt to fill this hole 
will result simply in the creation of more fables.” 


I have chosen to quote Imber’s thesis since its metaphorical conclu- 
sion presents a rather radical position, a position which requires very 
careful consideration. This thesis, namely the author’s opinion that the 
figure of Köse Mihal is “entirely fictitious” have prompted me to write 
the following historiographical notes. 

According to Imber, the figures of Hasan Alp, Turgud Alp, Konur Alp, 
Akça Koca and Kara Mürsel, depicted in the earliest Ottoman chronicles, 
were created by folk-etymology, based on some place-names in Anatolia. 
Moreover, he insists that some of the more central figures of early 
Ottoman history, such Ali (Alaeddin) Pasa and Kôse Mihal were simply 
created by Ottoman chroniclers. I intend to restrict myself to Köse Mihal, 
and try to adduce other sources in filling in this imaginary or real portrait. 

When Imber declares Köse Mihal to be an “ entirely fictitious” figure, 
he suggests that this invention was inspired by the example of “ Christ- 
ian lords who, like Köse Mihal, fought alongside the Muslims and even- 
tually accepted Islam.” How has he come to this conclusion? He com- 
pares the chronicles of Orug Bey and Asikpasazade (of 1484) and the 
“erweiterte Oruç” (of 1493), stressing the differences between these 
texts in describing the activities of Köse Mihal. Finally, he compares 
these narratives with a date derived from an early-sixteenth-century land 
survey of the sancak of Hiidavendigàr?. According to this register, 
Mihaloglu Ali had purchased the village of Harmankaya as a freehold- 
ing. Pointing out that the date of the purchase is not mentioned in the 


2 C, IMBER, “The Legend of Osman Gazi,” in Elisabeth ZACHARIADOU (ed.), Halcyon 
Days on Crete. A Symposium held in Rethymnon 11-13 January, 1991, Rethymnon, 1993, 
p. 67-76; see also its Turkish translation: C. IMBER, “Osman Gazi Efsanesi,” in 
E.A. ZACHARIADOU, Osmanlı Beyliği, (1300-1489), Istanbul, Tarih Vakfı Yurt Yayınları, 
1997, p. 68-77. 

3 Published by Ò. L. BARKAN and E. MERIÇLI, Hüdavendigâr Livası Tahrir Defteri, 
Ankara, Türk Tarih Kurumu, 1988, notes 540 and 556. 
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register, Imber supposes that Asikpasazade and his younger contempo- 
rary Mihaloglu Ali knew each other personally. Therefore, the chronicler 
has merely celebrated his friend’s new acquisition by making up a ficti- 
tious ancestor, Köse Mihal, lord of Harmankaya. 

Yet, the differences in the character of Köse Mihal, as he was 
described by the earliest Ottoman chroniclers, do not constitute suffi- 
cient grounds to assert that Köse Mihal was not a real historical figure. 
These differences could simply express a process of attribution of quali- 
ties and activities to Kôse Mihal; they certainly do not prove that the 
person himself is a “fable”. In fact, his character contains elements of 
fiction and interpretation, based on the chroniclers’ contemporary histo- 
rical circumstances. For example, it is clear that the prediction made by 
the Prophet in Köse Mihal’s dream that his successors would spread the 
faith of Islam as far as Hungary (according to Oruç Bey’s narrative)‘, in 
contrast to Asikpasazade, who gives no such details’, was a reflection of 
the historical reality of the second half of the fifteenth century. At that 
time, the akıncı campaigns, led by members of the Mihaloglu family, 
had reached the Hungarian territories?. However, the fact that the chro- 
nicler presented contemporary historical realities as events foreseen 
approximately a century and a half earlier is not sufficient a reason for 
asserting that Kôse Mihal is a fictitious character. 

The chronicles of Asikpasazade and Orug Bey are not, in fact, the 
only sources mentioning Köse Mihal. Indeed, as we pointed out above, 
Imber also used a land survey. However, the data contained in it do not 
support his conclusion. This survey reflects landownership at the time of 
its collection, or a bit earlier. If it is used in isolation from other docu- 
ments, it is of little value to solve our problem. Imber points out that the 
date of purchase of Harmankaya by Mihaloglu Ali Bey is not mentioned 
in the text. Neither is the name of the person who sold Harmankaya to 
Mihaloglu Ali Bey. The answer, however, can be found in the copy of 
the vakfiye of Boyali Mehmed Pasa (d.1593), quoted by the Turkish his- 


4 [Nihal] Atsiz (ed.), Oruç Beg Tarihi, Istanbul, Tercüman 1001 Temel Eser, [1972], 
p. 26. See also Franz BABINGER, Die friih-osmanischen Jahrbücher des Urudsch nach der 
Handschriften zu Oxford und Cambridge erstmals herausgegeben und eingeleited von 
F. Babinger, Hannover, 1925. 

5 N. Atsiz (ed.), Aşıkpaşaoğlu Tarihi, Istanbul, Milli Eğitim Bakanlığı Basımevi, 1992, 
p. 29. See also Fr. GIESE, Die altosmanische Chronik des ‘Asikpasazâde, Leipzig, 1929. 

6 On the Akıncı campaigns of the Mihaloglu family see Agâh Sırrı LEVEND, Gazavat- 
nameler ve Mihaloglu Ali Bey’in Gazavat-namesi, Ankara, TTK, 1956. 
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torian Mahmud R. Gazimihal’. The villages, endowed in his will to a 
pious foundation, were located in the kazas of Gülbazari, Göynük, and 
Bilecik of the sancak of Hüdavendigâr. Harmankaya was among these 
villages. These villages were, according to the vakfiye, initially a free- 
holding (mülk) of Bali Bey, son of Mahmud Bey. The latter is presented 
as “one of the sons of Gazi Mihal Bey”. Later, Mihaloëlu Ali Bey pur- 
chased these villages from the offspring of Bali Bey (that is, from one of 
his own relatives) and they became his mülk. Mihaloglu Ali Bey then 
handed them over to his son Mehmed Bey. Finally, Boyalı Mehmed 
Pasa purchased this mülk from the heirs of Mehmed Bey. A hiiccet of 
1573, quoted by Mahmud Gazimihal, points out that these villages were 
handed over from generation to generation as mülks in the possession of 
Gazi Mihal’s successors from “ancient times”. Hence, Mihaloglu Ali 
Bey was not the first member of this famous family to possess Har- 
mankaya as a freehold. Yet, the copy of Boyali Mehmed Pasa’s vakfiye 
and the hiiccet of 1573 are not the final proof that Kôse Mihal was the 
pre-Ottoman lord of Harmankaya. Likewise there is no direct mention in 
the two sources that Gazi Mihal, supposed to be the grandson of Köse 
Mihal, owned Harmankaya®. 

In the yard of the Gazi Mihal Mosque in Edirne, completed in 1422, 
the gravestone of the founder and of a number of his relatives and 
descendants are still preserved to this day. The stone of the founder, 
bearing the name of “ Mihal bin Aziz bin Frenk bin Ciind” is dated 839 
(1435/36). The same name and patronym (but not the mention of “ Frenk 
bin Ciind”) also appear on the building inscription of the mosque. This 
does not appear to connect this Mihal to our Köse Mihal, as one might 
have expected. Unless, of course, we assume that behind “ Frank, son of 
a warrior” [Frenk bin Cünd] hides our Köse Mihal, who would then 
have been one of the Catalan mercenaries of Roger de Flor’s expedition 
of 1308, who entered the service of the recently established emirate of 
Karasi, and from there moved on to serve the Ottomans. We have, how- 
ever, no way of ascertaining this hypothesis?. Similarly, a tombstone in 


7 Mahmud R. GAZIMIHAL, “Istanbul Muhasaralarinda Mihalogullari ve Fatih Devrine 
ait bir Vakıf Defterine göre Harmankaya Malikânesi, ” Vakıflar Dergisi, IV, 1958, p. 125- 
137. 

8 See M. Tayyib GÖKBILGIN, “ Mihal-Oğulları, ” İslâm Ansiklopedisi, v. 8, Istanbul, 
1960, p. 285-292; Yaşar GÖKÇEK, “Köse Mihal Oğulları, ” İstanbul Üniversitesi Ede- 
biyat Fakültesi Mezuniyet Tezi, 1950, p. 19-20; A. S. LEVEND, op. cit., p. 184. 

° On the gravestone and the inscription of the mosque, see Ekrem Hakkı AYVERDI, 
Osmanlı Mi’mârisinde Çelebi ve II. Sultan Murad Devri (1403-1451), second edition, 
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Harmankaya, which oral tradition considers to be the grave of Köse 
Mihal, does not provide us with any real information, since no epigraph 
is engraved on it!°. Yet, there are other sources mentioning Mihal Bey, 
some narrative, others styled as official documents. The first is the Diis- 
turnàme of Enveri, a chronicle in verse written in 1464/1465, consider- 
ably earlier than Asikpasazade. Enveri gives the genealogy of Mahmud 
Bey, the founder of an important group of early-Ottoman buildings in 
the central-Bulgarian town of Ihtiman. Ihtiman was traditionally one of 
the seats of a branch of the Mihaloglu family, the leaders of the akincis 
of Rumelia. According to Enveri, Mahmud Bey was the son of Îlyas Bey 
and fell in the Battle of Ankara, in 1402, while defending sultan Bayezid 
I. This Ilyas Bey was, again according to Enveri, a son of Balta Bey!!. 
The text tells us that: 


“The hero Mihal Bey came from Sham (Damascus) together with the son 
of Balta Bey, that young man; Îlyas Bey was the son of Balta Bey.” 
(Sam’dan gelmiş idi Mihal Bey pehlivan / Balta Bey oğlu ile ol nevcivan / 
Baltabey’in oğlu dürür İlyas Bey). 


Yaşar Gökçek, who first interpreted this text, drew the following 
genealogy: Köse Mihal—Balta Bey—Îlyas Bey—Mahmud Bey (of 


Istanbul, 1989, p. 390. See also T. GOKBILGIN, Edirne ve Paga Livâsi, Vakiflar—Miilkler — 
Mukataalar, İstanbul, 1952, p. 57, note 108, and p. 244-246. On the mosque inscription 
see also F. Th. DUKEMA, The Ottoman Historical Monumental inscriptions in Edirne, Lei- 
den, Brill, 1977, p. 17-18 and plate I. One should add that the builder of the mosque is the 
well-known early Ottoman commander Mihaloglu Mehmed Bey, who was beylerbey of 
Rumelia under Emir Süleyman and Musa Celebi. After Mehmed I’s victory over Musa 
(July 1413), he fell from favour and was imprisoned in the Bedevi Cardak prison in 
Tokat, only to be liberated by Murad II during the crisis caused by the “impostor 
Mustafa,” (end of 1421-beginning of 1422). The mosque was completed in the year 825, 
which runs between 26 December, 1421 and 14 December, 1422. As it is absolutely 
impossible to construct such an elaborate building (including a separate kitchen building 
and a large double bath) in less than a year, we have to assume that the works were actu- 
ally begun under Süleyman and Musa (1411-1413), when Mihaloglu Mehmed was 
beylerbey, and that they remained unfinished and were completed after the founder had 
been set free again. This would mean that we have to push at least ten years the date that 
this Mihaloglu is mentioned as a son of Aziz Bey and grandson of “ Frenk”. 

On the Catalan expedition, the first years of Karasi and the early Ottomans, see the 
excellent study by Nicolas OIKONOMIDES, “ The Turks in Europe (1305-13) and the Serbs 
in Asia Minor (1313)” in E. ZACHARIADOU (ed.), The Ottoman Emirate (1300-1389), 
Rethymnon, 1993, p. 159-168. 

10 E. H. AYVERDI, Osmanlı Mi’marisinin İlk Devri 630-805 (1230-1402), Istanbul, 
1966, p. 152. 

!! ENVERI, Düsturname-i Enveri, (ed. by M. H. Yinanç), Istanbul, 1928, p. 90-91 
(quoted from Gökçek, art. cit., p. 33). 
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Thtiman)!*. He considered Mihal Bey to be our Köse Mihal, although 
there is no way to establish this link with any certainty. In spite of this, 
M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, in his article “ Mihaloğulları, ” in ZA? followed 
the suggestion made by Gökçek!?. Nevertheless, the Mihal Bey men- 
tioned by Enveri is more likely identical with the builder of the Edirne 
mosque, who was buried in its graveyard in 1435/1436, Mihaloglu 
Mehmed Bey, beylerbey of Rumelia under Siileyman and Musa Celebi, 
and rising again to prominence during the reign of Murad II. The 
Mihaloglu Mahmud Bey mentioned by Enveri appears in a number of 
administrative records concerning the vakf of his zaviye and mosque in 
Ihtiman, where he is alternatively called “Mahmud Bey bin Mihal 
Bey,” “Mahmud Bey veled-i Gazi Mihal Bey,” “Gazi Mihal Bey-zade 
Mahmud Bey,” etc!*. According to Semavi Eyice, this Mahmud Bey 
must have lived during the first half of the fifteenth century’. If we com- 
pare the sources just mentioned with Enveri’s account, the conclusion 
can be drawn that Mahmud Bey was a descendant of a certain Mihal 
Bey, who must have lived in the fourteenth century and could be identi- 
fied with Köse Mihal Bey. However, this conclusion should be regarded 
as no more than a free supposition. 

We should also point to two other narratives presenting Köse Mihal as 
the lord of Harmankaya. One is a fifteenth-century manuscript copy of 
the Vilâyetnâme of Hacı Bektaş, used in the work of M. R. Gazimihal, 
which tells us about the relations between Mihal, “the lord of Gol” 
(Harmankaya was in the district of G6l-Gélbazar1), and Osman (Atman 
Bey)'®. The second account is the Gazavdtndme of Suzi Celebi 
(d.1524/5), dedicated to the akıncı campaigns of Mihaloglu Ali Bey, 
lord of Plewna/Pleven. It presents Köse Mihal as: “the chief lord 
among the Christian kings,” and mentions that he was in the service of 


12 GÖKÇEK, art. cit., p. 19-20, 32-33, 40. 

13 GOKBILGIN, “ Mihal-Ogullan”, İ.A?, op. cit. 

14 See the following registers, preserved in the Başbakanlık Osmanlı Arşivi, Istanbul, 
Tapu Tahrir Defterleri 236, 370, 409, 566 (all the sixteenth century) and Mevkufat 
Kalemi 2559 (from 1023 (1614/1615)). See also the fermans and berats from the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries and an order of appointment from 1324/1916, presented in 
Latin transcription by Yasar Gökçek, art.cit., p. 57-67. 

!5 Semavi Eyice, “ Sofya Yakınında Îhtiman’da Gazi Mihalo$lu Mahmud Bey Imâret- 
Camii,” Kubbealtı Akademi Mecmuası, 2, 1975, p. 49-61. 

16 M. R. GAZIMIHAL, art. cit. The author has not pointed out which of the many sur- 
viving manuscripts of the Vilayetname he used. The passage is not included in the edition 
by Abdülbaki Gölpınarlı, “Manakib-1 Hacı Bektàs-1 Veli “Vilâyet-Nâme ”, Istanbul, 
1958 (and other editions). 
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Osman!7. In both cases, it is still possible to assume that the authors of 
these two works used information of older, or almost contemporary 
sources, such as Asikpasazade and Orug. Thus, in spite of all the infor- 
mation above, there still are grounds to suspect that Asikpasazade really 
was the person who ‘created’ the character of Kôse Mihal Bey. 

Historians consider Köse Mihal to have had three sons: Aziz Bey (the 
father of the builder of the zaviye-mosque in Edirne, Gazi Mihal Bey), 
Balta Bey (the father of İlyas Bey) and Ali Bey'#. The sources at hand 
do not clearly indicate a direct relation between Köse Mihal Bey on the 
one hand and Aziz and Balta Beys on the other, as has already been said. 
That Köse Mihal was the father of Ali Bey is supported by a text which, 
to the best of my knowledge, is preserved in two different copies and 
one extract in Bulgarian translation. The oldest copy was published by 
Nüzhet Paşa in his Ahvdl-i Gazi Mihal!?. The second copy is included in 
the work of Yasar Gökçek, who presented it as a Latin transcription of a 
berat copied by the mufti of Kırklareli from a sicill of the Sharia court 
of Bursa dated 1304/1886”. Thirdly, the Bulgarian historian Yordan Tri- 
fonov reports that one of the heirs of Mihaloglu Ali Bey, living in 
Pleven, had, among his family papers, a berat, whose contents he 
describes in an abbreviated form?!. The document is, or at least purports 
to be, a decree issued by Sultan Bayezid I (1389-1402) in the first 
decade of Muharrem, 793, i.e. December, 1390. According to its con- 
tents the sultan granted the sons of “ Mihal Beg oÿlu Ali Beg” a san- 
cakbeylik as a reward for his bravery and his companionship to the sul- 
tan’s father, Hüdavendigâr (Murad I), obviously during the battle of 
Kossovo in 1389. 

The document is the earliest to mention the name of Mihal Bey. Tri- 
fonov even declared him to be Köse Mihal himself (Gazi Ali Bey Köse 
Mihal oglu). Indeed, from a chronological point of view, the Mihal men- 
tioned in this document could be identical with Köse Mihal, as Yasar 


17 A. S. LEVEND, op. cit., p. 250-260. For details on Ottoman Pleven see the article of 
M. KEL, “Plewna” in £./?, VIII, Leiden, 1995, p. 317-320. 

'8 See the genealogies of the Mihaloglu family presented by Gökçek, art. cit., and 
Gökbilgin, art. cit. 

19 Nüzhet Pasa, Ahval-i Gazi Mihal, Dersaadet, 1315 (1896/97)), p. 45-47. 

20 Gökçek, art. cit., p. 74. 

2! Yordan TRIFONOV, “ Mihal-beyovtsi v predanieto i istoria,” Bälgarska Istoriéeska 
Biblioteka, v.3, Sofia, 1929, p. 212-229. See also the Turkish translation by Tiirker 
ACAROĞLU, “Tarih ve Rivayetlerde Mihal Beyogullan”’, Ülkü-Halkevleri Dergisi, XVI, 
95-96, 1941, p. 390-398, 533-541. See the new impression of this translation in Belleten, 
LX/229, 1996, p. 801-818. See also Yordan Trifonov’s rich monography: Istoria na 
grada Pleven do Osvoboditelnata vojna, Sofia, 1933, especially p. 36, note 1. 
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Gökçek and the well-known historian Tayyib Gökbilgin have asserted. 
We must keep in mind, however, that we have no original text but only 
nineteenth-century copies. In fact, by using the term document here, we 
mean only the formal character of the source as issued by the sultan, that 
it is a document from the point of view of diplomatics alone. Since we 
have no reference to the original text, we can only judge the document’s 
historical accuracy from its textual structure. One may thus suggest that 
it is a falsification from the time of Bayezid II, a period to which mod- 
ern research (Iréne Beldiceanu-Steinherr) has linked many “early 
Ottoman” documents. Our text is rather similar to the text of a berat, 
given to Gazi Evrenos Bey by sultan Murad I. This text is included in 
the great late-sixteenth century collection of government papers of 
Feridun Ahmed Bey printed in the nineteenth century”. As I. Beldi- 
ceanu-Steinherr has shown, some formulae in the berat for Gazi Evrenos 
(as for example: “tevki’-i ref’i-i hümâyûnum hükmü oldur ki”) are sim- 
ply anachronisms, coming in use only in the time of Mehmed II, 
whereas quotations from the Koran or from the hadiths are not typical of 
berats or fermans but of trust deeds”. In our text, we have the same 
introductory formula, together with a quotation of verse 181 of the sec- 
ond surah of the Koran, al-Bagarah, which is often used in the final part 
of trust deeds. So, the berat of 1390 could be a hoax, made in the early 
years of Bayezid II to retrieve a lost vakf property, confiscated during 
the last years of Mehmed II. Yet, not all is fiction. One of the persons 
mentioned in the text as witness, Timurtas Bey, is a well known histori- 
cal character. He was appointed beylerbey of Rumelia around 1387 and 
died, according to his well-preserved gravestone in the yard of his 
imaret/mosque in Bursa, in March, 1404. Lala Sahmelek Pasha, the 
other easily-identified witness was, according to the (not always trust- 
worthy) Hiisamiiddin (in his Amasya Tarihi), active under Bayezid I, 
during the interregnum and well into the reign of Murad IL. He died, 
according to his gravestone next to his mosque, on the banks of the 
Tundja river in Edirne in the year 1441. If we assume that he might have 
been 85 years old at his death, he must have been born around 1356, and 
therefore, in 1390, was probably old enough to occupy the important 
post of tutor to the princes. According to Hüsamuddin, he had been the 
lala (tutor) of prince Musa Celebi. As there is some uncertainty about 


2 Feridun Bey, Münseatü’s-Selâtin, v. I, Istanbul, 1857, p. 87-89. 
23 Irène BELDICEANU-STEINHERR, Recherches sur les actes des régnes des sultans 
Osman, Orkhan et Murad I, München, Societatea Academica Romana, 1967, p. 228-236. 
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the year in which Musa was born, it cannot be ascertained if Sahmelek 
Bey could have been his /ala in 1390, but this is certainly not to be 
excluded. Nor should one exclude the possibility that Sahmelek had 
been Lala of another prince, before he became the teacher of Prince 
Musa. Thus, in the case of this second identifiable witness on our docu- 
ment, there remains some ground for doubt. One should also note that 
Nüzhet Paşa was himself among the descendants (ahfad) of Gazi Mihal, 
as he states in his book. He probably had in his possession the original 
of this document or, more likely, a copy of it. However, the text of the 
same document, in Latin transcription, as given by Yasar Gökçek, is not 
derived from the work of Niizhet Pasa, but from a suret (copy) of the 
ferman, preserved in a sicill of Bursa. Gökçek himself used the copy of 
this suret, made by the mufti of Kirklareli in 1304 (1886), when Edhem 
(Ibrahim Edhem Efendi) was the naib-iis-ser’ of Bursa. In any case, it is 
too early to confirm, or to reject this source as a genuine historical doc- 
ument, but we do have to take it into account. 

Finally, one should not discard the assumption made by M. R. Gazi- 
mihal that the name Kuximpaxis, as mentioned by the Byzantine 
chronicler Georgios Pachymeres (d.1310), in fact denotes Köse Mihal*4. 
M. R. Gazimihal made a detailed analysis of the phonetic structure of 
this personal name and concluded that Kuximpaxis stands for Köse Bey, 
i.e. Kose Mihal. If one adopts Gazimihal’s suggestion, the thesis of Köse 
Mihal’s historical reality could be confirmed by a non-Ottoman chroni- 
cler who was a contemporary of the events he described, in contrast to 
the Ottoman chroniclers a century later. However, this too remains a 
supposition. 

The additional data provided here concerning the legend of Köse 
Mihal do not provide necessary grounds for reaching a conclusion on 
whether Köse Mihal was a real historical figure or simply a fiction. 
However, they do show that Colin Imber’s inferences about the fictitious 
nature of Köse Mihal are a little hasty. No less, perhaps, than his asser- 
tion that the earliest Ottoman chronicles are “black holes” which 
deserve no serious consideration. The legend of Köse Mihal, lord of 
Harmankaya, at least, is not entirely fictitious. 


24 M.R. GAZIMIHAL, art. cit. 
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Text of the document attributed to Bayezid I as quoted by Niizhet 
Paşa, Ahvâl-i Gazi Mihal. Der Saladet, 1315. Suret-i hatt-ı Hümayun, 
45-47. 


di sile dipl 
Soke jo 

yo 

£o—£V 


(Oglen be Sy. 


145 sly) So Opler ab gig 
el pel oles cho cyl cls get J Sla ell dd gira g erp 
Je SALI 5 BASSI AL usb, CU le pdt cai puro SI 
SAS orge Jbl a 4 SI Sino osle plo ch de de sl e 
Qt abus Slo OF de UB y cla: de Ley aio gl cao gl «Spb vel 
OX Luzi 3 Os Y gl ~ S easy g C3 E E Ops cell dir Lx 
se SE og Jude Le Ce ul sol ue lp Ot > aus 2 
Cale, poli dyja du oe g ins COS Glass Jo gl Cho gl eb 
SOU y ol Bal y pelo a DI dus Gt Le sal Li ame Le des alu 
3 bel Qi pipe y ie a Cas x Use gl ais (1) coma calli, 

as S| & 5 elas 


(1) A quotation of verse 181 of the second sura of the Koran al-Bagarah. 


(2) Incorrectly printed for >. 
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Mu dali 
Oldi cos à DES (> 


Mu dali 
SUI GAS doses Cp Cull Je D 


Mu dali 
usati gl el cy di gle 


Mu dali 

cs JE be exil 

Mu dali 

sil SLI MII Lee 
Mu dali 

Mu dali 

De > gi hop 
Mu dali 


el pt y él ei 


Mu dali 


dt x 


Miu dali 
deu (y cul Lib Nu 


deli 
Lal JY LL él oli 


Miu dali 


asl 47 33 Ci gas D gore DIS 


Miu dali 


Miu dali 


JY Jie 05 


Miu dali 
cl D js 


Miu dali 
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Transcription of the same document as given by Yasar Gökçek in 
1950 on the basis of a copy made in 1886 by the mufti of Kirk Kilise 
(Kırklareli) : 


Suret-i Beràt-1 Ali 

Bu tevki°-i ref°-i hümayun hükmü oldur ki, merhûm ve maëfûrunlah babam 
Hüdavendigâr şehid vaki° olduğu ceng-i aziminde işbu emir-ül kebir mefhar-ül 
ümera-il nizam melik-ül guzat ve-1 miicahidîn kahir-ül kefere-ti ve-1 müsrikîn 
Mihal beğ oğlu Gazi Ali beg lalam dame ‘ulüvvühü hizmetlerinin mülki erligi 
zuhura gelmeëin emreyledim ki evlâdlarinin evlàdlarina batnen ba‘de batnin ve 
karnen ba°de karnin sancak virilip min bàd mazul olmamak içün bu beyti 
verdim ve buyurdum ki benim evlàdimdan ve ensabimdan her kime hak 
canibinden devlet müyesser olur ise bu beyti makbûl tutup Gazi Ali beg lalamin 
evladlarina sancak beyligi veriip min bad ma’zul eylemeyiip riaye ve himaye 
edeler. Ve her kim bu beyti makbîl tutmiya kemâ kalallah-u süphânehu ve tealà 
ve men beddelehu adema semiahu ve innema ismihu alellezine yübeddilinehû 
innallahe semiun âlim ve lânetullahi mel melâiket-i ve-n-nâsi aleyhim ecmain 
üzerine olsun mukarrer ve miitehakkik bilüp i°timad ve i°tikad kilalar Tahriren fi 
eva-ili muharrem-ül haram min sühur li sene-ti selàse ve tis’iyn ve seb‘amie. 


Be makam-1 Edirne 
Muharrem/793 (M.1390) 


Şahit İmzaları 
Not: İşbu suret 1304 senesinde Mahruse-i Bursa’da naib-ü şer’ bulunan mer- 
hum Ibrahim Edhem efendinin mahkeme-i ser’iyesinde mahfuz sicilden bi 


aynihi ihraç ve mukabele olunmuştur. 


Kırklareli Müftisi. 
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Orlin SABEV, The Legend of Köse Mihal — Additional Notes 


The present article is inspired by an article of Colin Imber entitled “The Leg- 
end of Osman Gazi” and claiming that the popular figure of Köse Mihal, 
appearing in the earliest preserved Ottoman chronicles of the late 15th century, 
is “entirely fictitious”. 

The current additional notes attempt to question Colin Imber’s assertion by 
drawing attention to other kind of sources dealing in particular with the eventual 
descendants of Kôse Mihal. A special consideration deserves a berat of 1390 
issued by sultan Bayezid (1389-1402) and mentioning the name of a certain 
“Mihal Beyoglu Ali Bey”. The berat, however, could be hardly used as an evi- 
dence for the historical reality of Kòse Mihal himself because, firstly, we have 
at hand only rather later copies of that source dating from the late 19th century, 
and, secondly, the “document” itself could be a later version. 

In conclusion, the article suggests the earliest preserved Ottoman chronicles 
of the late 15th century could reflect real historical persons although being fea- 
tured with fictitious elements. 


Orlin SABEV, La légende de Köse Mihal—Notes supplémentaires 


Ce texte est inspiré par l’article de Colin Imber, «The Legend of Osman 
Gazi», dans lequel l’auteur affirme que la figure populaire de Köse Mihal, 
présente dans les premières chroniques ottomanes conservées de la fin du xv° 
siècle, a été inventée. 

Ces «notes supplémentaires» ont pour but d’éclairer l’assertion de Colin 
Imber. Elles utilisent d’autres sources, liées aux héritiers éventuels de Köse 
Mihal. Une attention spéciale est portée au berat de l’année 1390, où « Mihal 
Beyoglu Ali Bey» est mentionné. Le berat, cependant, ne peut être utilisé 
comme preuve de la réalité historique de Köse Mihal ; en effet, d’une part nous 
n’en avons qu’une copie datant de la fin du xIx* siècle, d’autre part le « docu- 
ment » lui-même peut être une version plus tardive. 

L'article suggère enfin que les premières chroniques ottomanes conservées de 
la fin du xv° siècle pourraient évoquer des personnages historiquement authen- 
tiques, bien que marqués par des éléments imaginaires. 
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LA PRISE D’OTRANTE (1480-81), 
ENTRE 
SOURCES CHRÉTIENNES ET TURQUES 


a prise d’Otrante, en 1480-81, a suscité un grand intérêt, particulière- 

ment chez les chercheurs italiens. A l’occasion du V° centenaire de la 
conquête ottomane!, le colloque tenu à Otrante a contribué efficacement 
à une bonne interprétation de nombreuses sources chrétiennes. Dans les 
Actes de ce colloque, on trouve l'intervention d’ Aldo Gallotta?, le seul, 
depuis Ettore Rossi en 19313, à s’être intéressé aux sources turques 
concernant la campagne ottomane en Italie. Ces deux auteurs parcourent 
rapidement les principaux épisodes de la guerre: Gallotta s’appuie 
essentiellement sur la chronique de ibn Kemal, précédemment traduite 
par Asim Tanis*, alors que Rossi insiste sur celle de Hoca Sadettin 
Efendi, dont il donne une traduction. 

Cet article a pour but de réenvisager les événements d’Otrante, en 
confrontant les sources chrétiennes et turques contemporaines des faits, 
étudiées, jusqu’à présent, séparément. L’analyse a été faite directement à 
partir des textes originaux, certains déjà publiés, d’autres encore inédits. 
En annexe, ont été insérées trois lettres du recueil de copies des 


Elettra ERCOLINO, université de Provence, IREMAM, Aix-en-Provence. 
e-mail : elettrae@hotmail.com 

Ilenia Romana CASSETTA, université La Sapienza, Rome. 

e-mail : ile.c@libero.it 


' Fonseca, 1986, vol. I-II. 

? GALLOTTA, «I Turchi e la Terra d’Otranto (1480-1481) », in FONSECA, 1986, vol. II, 
p. 177-191. 

3 Rossi, 1931, p. 182-191. 

4 TANIS, 1971, p. 113-123. 


Turcica, 34, 2002, pp. 253-273 
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dépéches des orateurs de la famille d’Este (Archives de l’Etat de 
Modène), recueil conservé dans le manuscrit XXII D 1-2 de la Biblio- 
thèque de la Société napolitaine d’histoire de la patrie. 

Au lieu de présenter une narration ponctuelle des faits, nous avons 
préféré insister sur les événements communs aux sources chrétiennes et 
turques, donnant un relief particulier à deux épisodes décrits largement 
par İbn Kemal et dont nous avons donné une traduction. 


LES SOURCES 


Les sources chrétiennes considérées dans cet article sont contempo- 
raines des événements ou un peu postérieures, les plus tardives remon- 
tant à la fin du xvr siècle. Les documents contemporains des faits sont 
ceux compris dans la «Raccolta di copie dei dispacci degli oratori 
estensi e di altro carteggio del fondo ‘Cancelleria Ducale’ dell’ Archivio 
di Stato di Modena» : il s’agit surtout de lettres, envoyées à Hercule I° 
d’Este, duc de Ferrare, par ses légats dans les principales cours ita- 
liennes, destinées à l’informer des événements otrantins et des réactions 
provoquées par ceux-ci chez les seigneurs dont ils étaient les hôtes”. 

Le commissaire du duc de Milan, Ludovic le More, envoyé à Bari 
pour observer de près les faits d’Otrante, rédige un compte rendu fidèle, 
en partant de la date de la conquête jusqu’au 13 octobre 1480. 

Giovanni Antonio d’Acello, secrétaire de Ferdinand, roi de Naples et 
témoin direct de ces faits, dresse, à la fin de 1481 et au début de 1482, 
un rapport sur la perte puis la reconquête de la ville. Il s’agit d’une chro- 
nique écrite dans un style plutôt dépouillé, sans prétentions littéraires, à 
l’usage du suzerain et de la chancellerie aragonaise’. 

C’est à la fin du xv° siècle que remonte aussi le récit de Giovanni 
Albino Lucano, qui se déclare témoin oculaire des faits et qui, malgré 
l’emphase avec laquelle il décrit les actions d’ Alphonse, duc de Calabre, 


5 «Raccolta di copie dei dispacci degli oratori estensi e di altro carteggio del fondo 
«Cancelleria Ducale » dell’ Archivio di Stato di Modena», MS XXIII D 1-2; FOUCARD, 
1881, p. 74-161; ZACCHINO «La Guerra di Otranto del 1480/81. Operazioni strategiche e 
militari» in FONSECA, 1986, vol. II, p. 298-339; CAPIZZI, 1966, p. 31-37; EGIDI, 1910, 
p. 757- 773; ZACCHINO, «Negoziati per la liberazione di Otranto e confidenze postume 
dell’ambasciatore turco », in LAPORTA, 1980, p. 142-145. 

6 FOUCARD, 1881, p. 162-176. 

7 Le texte original de la relation de Acello et son rifacimento, plus tardif, sont rap- 
portés in Moro, 1978, p. 99-160. 
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donne une relation soigneuse des principaux faits d’armes pendant 
l’occupation turque. 

L’Informo otrantino est le témoignage de dix Otrantins sauvés du 
massacre du 12 août 1480, entendus pendant le premier procès de béati- 
fication des «800 martyrs » instruit en 1539°. 

Les chroniques assez sommaires de Messer Antonello Coniger!® et De 
situ lapygiae de Antonio de Ferraris dit « Galateo » remontent à la même 
période!!. Plus tardive, à situer autour de 1583, est la monographie de 
Giovanni Michele Laggetto, qui conte, d’une manière détaillée et plutôt 
emphatique, la geste otrantine à travers les souvenirs de personnes ayant 
vécu à l’époque de l’occupation turque, et en ayant parfois été témoins 
oculaires!?. Ce texte a été ensuite modifié et les informations qui en 
résultent sont, dans de nombreux passages, altérées. 

La majeure partie des sources turques étudiées dans l’article remon- 
tent également à la fin du xv° et au xvi° siècles. Les chroniques d’Orug 
Beğ! et de Nesril*, qui mentionnent les événements de façon brève et 
concise, dans un style assez sec, sont contemporaines des faits otrantins. 
Par contre, les œuvres de Sinan Bihisti! et de Tursun Bey!f, tous deux 
ayant fait partie de la suite de Mehmed Fatih pendant la conquéte de 
Constantinople, sont au contraire ampoulées dans leur forme littéraire et 
dépourvues d’éléments nouveaux. 

Cependant, c’est le Tevarih-i Al-i Osman d’ibn Kemal”, composé 
sous le règne de Bayezid II, qui constitue la contribution de l’historio- 
graphie ottomane la plus importante pour la reconstitution de l’épisode 
otrantin. Son récit des événements est en effet beaucoup plus détaillé 
que celui des autres écrivains, et très attentif à la campagne d'Italie. 


8 TaTEO, «L’ideologia umanistica e il simbolo «immane » di Otranto » in FONSECA, 
1986, vol. I, p. 185-191. 

° «Historia delli Martiri: L’Informo otrantino del 1539», 1996; commentaire de 
Moro, «Fonti salentine sugli avvenimenti otrantini del 1480/81», in FONSECA, 1986, 
vol. II, p. 93-101. 

10 CONIGER, 1700, p. 32-35; commentaire de Moro, idem in FONSECA, 1986, vol. II, 
p. 43-59. 

11 GALATEO, 1867, p. 38-42; commentaire de Moro, idem in FONSECA, 1986, vol. II, 
p. 61-75. 

12 LAGGETTO, 1924; commentaire de Moro, idem in FONSECA, 1986, vol. II, p. 106- 


13 ATSIZ, 1970, p. 129-130. 

14 UNAT-KÔYMEN, 1949, p. 203; UNAT-KÔYMEN, 1957, p. 834-839. 
15 MOSER-TROFENIK, 1980, p. 68-69, 106, 210-225. 

16 TuLum, 1977, p. 179-180. 

17 TURAN, 1958, p. 139-147. 
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L’ceuvre de Hoca Sadettin Efendi!8, précepteur de Murad III, remonte à 
la fin du xvr siècle : il parle de la prise d’Otrante, mais n’est pas tou- 
jours une bonne source. Son Tacii’t-tevarih a été un modèle pour l’his- 
toriographie ultérieure, parmi laquelle se distingue la chronique de 
Miineccimbasi Ahmed bin Lütfullah!”. Enfin, nombreuses sont les 
ceuvres historiques mineures qui font une simple allusion à la prise 
d’Otrante, comme celle de Yusuf bin Abdullah”, et bien d’autres 
encore, anonymes?!, 


LA PRISE D’OTRANTE 


Le matin du 28 juillet 1480, les Ottomans, sous la conduite de Gedik 
Ahmed Pacha, débarquèrent sur la rive de la mer d’Otrante. L’entre- 
prise avait été concertée entre le sultan Mehmed II et Gedik Ahmed, 
sandjak bey de Valona, mais les sources turques ne s’accordent pas sur 
la paternité de l'initiative. Hoca Sadettin Efendi? se réfère à une 
demande officielle de la part du pacha à son souverain pour avoir la 
permission de débarquer sur les côtes des Pouilles, proches de |’ Alba- 
nie, tandis que Tursun Bey” et Ibn Kemal?* attribuent l’idée de l’entre- 
prise exclusivement au sultan. Negri?” se borne à noter l’envoi de Gedik 
par Mehmed IL. 

La date du débarquement (vendredi 28 juillet 1480) est donnée avec 
certitude par les sources chrétiennes”, tandis qu’il y a des incohérences 
dans l’historiographie ottomane : le jour et le mois ne sont jamais men- 
tionnés, alors que l’année, 885 H (13 mars 1480 — 1° mars 1481 A. D.), 


18 PARMAKSIZOGLU, 1979, p. 164-166. 

19 AGIRAKÇA, 1995, p. 294-296. 

20 SEVINGLI, 1997, P. 211. 

2! Un exemple de « Tevarih-i Al-i Osman» anonyme est celui rapporté par AZAMAT, 
1992, p. 118. 

22 Hoca SADETTIN EFENDİ, 1979, p. 165: Gedik Ahmed demanda un entretien avec le 
suzerain pour lui exposer son intention d’occuper les Pouilles, qui étaient très près de 
l’Albanie à peine soumise. 

23 TuRSUN BEY, 1977, p. 180: Mehmed II poussé par le désir d’agrandir sa magnifi- 
cence, envoya Gedik en Pouilles avec une grande flotte. 

24 TURAN, 1958, p. 140: Gedik Ahmed reçut l’ordre de conquérir la région des 
Pouilles pour des motifs religieux, à savoir chasser les infidèles et annexer les territoires 
salentins au Dar al-Islam. 

25 NEŞRİ, 1957, p. 838-839: Mehmed II revenu à Istanbul, après la campagne d’Alba- 
nie, envoya Gedik dans les Pouilles. 

26 Cf. Moro, idem in FONSECA, 1986, vol. II, p. 112-114. 
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est notée seulement par Oruç Bey?’ et Neşri’. Tursun Bey”, au 
contraire, place l’événement en 884 H., le situant avant le siège de 
Rhodes. Hoca Sadettin Efendi date?° la visite d’ Ahmed Pacha à Mehmed 
II en 884, sans donner d’autre indication chronologique à propos du 
débarquement même. Enfin, ibn Kemal’! se borne à situer l’expédition 
des Pouilles après la conquéte des îles de Céphalonie et Sainte-Maure. 

En ce qui concerne la nature de la flotte turque, alors que les sources 
chrétiennes donnent des précisions”, les sources turques font seulement 
allusion à son ampleur, se limitant à dire qu’il s’agit d’une immense 
flotte, à l'exception d’Ibn Kemal, qui estime à cent unités les navires 
employés dans cette entreprise”. 

Les sources turques aussi bien que chrétiennes concordent sur les pre- 
mières phases de l’attaque: les premiers coups furent portés aux châ- 
teaux d’Otrante, et procurèrent aux Ottomans butin et prisonniers ; les 
troupes installèrent ensuite leurs campements sous les murs de la ville, 
marquant ainsi le début du siège. Sur ce point, les sources chrétiennes 
parlent de mesures prises par le roi de Naples, Ferdinand d’Aragon, qui 
envoya son fils naturel, Don César, et quelques barons, à Otrante. Il 
donna aussi les premières instructions sur la préparation de la flotte et 
rappela Alphonse, duc de Calabre, de Toscane, où celui-ci était engagé 
dans la guerre contre Florence. De telles mesures ne furent pas suffi- 
santes pour empêcher la prise de la ville par les Ottomans, le 11 août. 

Le jour suivant, sur la colline de la Minerve, 800 hommes, parmi les 
survivants de la prise de la cité, furent mis à mort. Cet épisode, abon- 
damment et diversement décrit par les chroniqueurs occidentaux, entra 
dans l’histoire comme le meurtre des « 800 martyrs », qui furent ensuite 
béatifiés. L’unique historien qui décrit la chute de la ville et le meurtre 
d’un grand nombre d’habitants est Ibn Kemal*. Il justifie le massacre 
des chrétiens par des motivations religieuses. 

En réalité, cet événement semble avoir eu davantage un caractère 
punitif et d’intimidation qu’une connotation religieuse. 


27 ORUG BEY, 1970, p. 129. 

28 NEŞRİ, 1957, p. 838-839. 

29 TURSUN BEY, 1977, p. 180. 

30 Hoca SADETTIN EFENDİ, 1979, p. 165. 

31 TURAN, 1958, p. 140. 

32 Cf. RoviGHi, «L’Occidente cristiano di fronte all’offensiva del Turco in Italia nel 
1480-81: aspetti militari », in FONSECA, 1986, vol. I, p. 65-135. 

33 TURAN, 1958, p. 141. 

34 TURAN, 1958, p. 141-142. 
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L’intransigeance avec laquelle furent traités les prisonniers otrantins 
fut la réponse au retard causé à la conquête par la résistance de la popu- 
lation de la ville. Le roi de Naples put ainsi installer des fortifications 
dans les plus grands centres limitrophes. Dans le même temps, le 
meurtre devait aussi constituer un avertissement pour les citoyens et les 
autorités locales, afin qu’ils n’entravent pas l’expansion ottomane. La 
lettre envoyée par Gedik Ahmed Pacha à l’archevêque de Brindisi, gou- 
verneur du roi de Naples, en est un évident témoignage: dans cette 
lettre, on ordonne de céder le Salent pour ne pas subir un destin similaire 
à celui qui avait touché les Otrantins®. Quelques sources chrétiennes se 
limitent à rapporter la nouvelle du meurtre de prisonniers, sans y attri- 
buer aucune coloration religieuse*. 


BATAILLES TURCO-CHRETIENNES 


A la suite de la prise d’Otrante, Ferdinand, le roi de Naples, s’orga- 
nisa: il fit partir immédiatement la flotte vers les còtes des Pouilles et 
entama des pourparlers diplomatiques pour demander du secours au 
pape Sixte IV et aux autres cours italiennes. Totalement discordante 
est l’information rapportée par Hoca Sadettin Efendi et reprise ensuite 
par Muneccimbasi Ahmed bin Liitfullah, puisqu’il est question de 
fuite en Espagne de Ferdinand?”, désigné dans le texte sous le nom de 
Riga*®. 

De leur base d’Otrante, les Ottomans commencérent 4 attaquer de 
nombreux chateaux et villages alentour, occupant assez facilement les 
territoires limitrophes abandonnés par la population, en fuite, terrorisée 
par les envahisseurs et insuffisamment protégée par les troupes royales. 
Entre la fin d’août et les premiers jours de septembre, la flotte turque fit 
des incursions en Gargano, arrivant jusqu’à Monte S. Angelo, pillant à 
son retour les villes côtières. Son action fut arrêtée à Molfetta, grâce à 
l’intervention du comte Giulio Antonio Acquaviva, conduisant l’avant- 


35 FOUCARD, 1881, p. 156. 

36 «Lettera di Nicolò Sadoleto ad Ercole I d’Este (16 agosto 1480)», in FOUCARD, 
1881, p. 88-89; «Relazione d’Acello », Moro, 1978, p. 151; «Relazione del Commis- 
sario del Duca di Bari», in FOUCARD, 1881, p. 166; «Historia delli Martiri: L’Informo 
otrantino del 1539», 1996. 

37 Hoca SADETTIN EFENDI, 1979, p. 165; Muneccimbasi Ahmed bin Lutfullah, 1995, 
p. 295. 

38 Pour l’emploi de ce terme cf. Rossi, 1931, p. 189, note 2. 
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garde de l’armée du duc de Calabre qui arrivait de Toscane??. Déjà, dès 
les premiers jours de septembre, le duc était entré à Tarente, pendant que 
la flotte se trouvait à Gallipoli. Par peur de l’attaque aragonaise, Gedik 
Pacha rappela les navires engagés au nord dans les pillages. 

A la fin de septembre, la flotte du roi de Naples était arrivée au canal 
d’Otrante mais, à cause des vents contraires, elle fut contrainte de trou- 
ver refuge à Brindisi; au méme moment, l’armée royale avait installé 
son campement autour d’Otrante et le duc Alphonse, après avoir fait 
appel aux aides militaires, décida de tenter un attaque contre la ville 
occupée par les Turcs. Ce fut une défaite dont quelques sources chré- 
tiennes donnent témoignage, comme certaines lettres adressées au duc 
d’Este, situées ici en annexe, ou comme la chronique du Commissaire 
du duc de Bari. La première de ces lettres, écrite par Alberto Cortese, 
de Venise, le 14 octobre, à Hercule I° d’Este, fait référence à la défaite 
subie par le duc de Calabre sous les murs d’Otrante et à sa blessure lors 
de la bataille. La seconde lettre, rédigée le 23 octobre à Florence, est, au 
contraire, une missive d’Antonio da Montecatino au même destinataire. 
Au courant de certains détails, il donne une description plus approfondie 
de l’épisode. Le duc aurait, en effet, envoyé des hommes en reconnais- 
sance pour savoir s’il y avait des garnisons ottomanes près des sources 
d’approvisionnement en eau de la ville et sous les murs ; ayant reçu une 
réponse négative, Alphonse décida d’établir les campements encore plus 
près de la forteresse occupée. Mais les informations reçues se révélèrent 
fausses et les Turcs qui s’étaient soigneusement cachés sortirent pour 
leur tendre une embuscade. Le duc, pris par surprise, reçut un coup 
sérieux. À ce moment de la narration, Montecatino rapporte les nou- 
velles reçues par uno de barri El quale scrive ma non cusi largamente. 
En confrontant le texte qui suit et la chronique du commissaire du duc 
de Bari, on a l’impression que tous deux utilisent la même source. On 
raconte qu’Alphonse, après avoir mis les armées en ordre pour la guerre, 
vit venir à lui 7 000 Turcs, contre lesquels il engagea la bataille. Il y eut 
de nombreux morts dans les deux camps, et une mention spécifique est 
faite de l’assassinat d’un Castriote*!, décapité alors qu’il tentait de 


39 «Relazione del Commissario del Duca di Bari», in FOUCARD, 1881, p. 168; « Let- 
tera di Nicolò Sadoleto ad Ercole I d’Este (2 e 6 settembre 1480)» et « Lettera di Anto- 
nio da Montecatino ad Ercole I d’Este (12 settembre 1480)», in FOUCARD, 1881, p. 94- 
95, 125. 

4° FoucarD, 1881, p. 173-174. 

1 Les sources ne sont pas d’accord sur le lien de parenté avec Skanderbeg, héros de 
la résistance albanaise contre les Ottomans : il pourrait s’agir d’un fils (Antonio da Mon- 
tecatino) ou d’un neveu (commissaire du duc de Bari). 
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s’approprier le collier d’or d’un soldat turc décédé pendant la bataille. 
L’unique source qui rapporte la défaite d’ Alphonse est la chronique 
d’ibn Kemal, dont voici les passages significatifs* : 


«Le roi de Naples, après avoir choisi parmi les siens 20 000 soldats, accou- 
tumés aux armes et au butin, a nommé tout de suite commandant en chef 
un de ses fils qui était valeureux. Ce malheureux, qui parlait de l'Océan, 
eut honte de combattre et de se défendre avec une garnison de valeureux de 
cette région, contre une onde de la mer de Rum; par conséquent, il s’assit 
sur le trône et n’y alla pas lui-même mais envoya le mauvais fils avec un 
certain nombre de soldats. Cet infidèle, par excès d’égoïsme, mit, de ses 
propres mains, son pays sens dessus-dessous, et le bouleversa®. [...] Tan- 
dis que, d’un côté, beaucoup de diaboliques infidèles s’avançaient comme 
la rivière d’une montagne, de l’autre côté, les troupes des vaillants fai- 
saient, chaque jour, des incursions dans les différents villages, avançant 
sans trêve, comme le vent“. [...] A Ahmed Pacha, qui se trouvait à l’inté- 
rieur du château, ne sachant rien de tout cela, arriva la nouvelle de l’arrivée 
de l’ennemi; il alla alors regarder et il vit que la plaine devant la ville était 
remplie d’une mer de vagues de fer, due aux garnisons des troupes cuiras- 
sées#. [...] A la vue de ce groupe d’imposantes montagnes, Ahmed Pacha 
fut frappé par une profonde terreur; une vague d’étonnement emplit ses 
yeux et durant un instant, il se noya dans une mer de stupeur. Finalement 
revenu à lui, il prit des provisions pour la bataille, ordonna que les valeu- 
reux aillent contre l’ennemi qui arrivait et qu’ils en viennent aux mains, 
massacrant, dans lattente de son arrivée avec les troupes rassemblées‘. 
[...] (Les chrétiens) ne réussirent pas à contrecarrer une garnison de ces 
valeureux soldats, et ne furent pas capables d’affronter une vague de cette 
mer si impétueuse*’. [...] Les ennemis ayant été battus et les troupes victo- 


42 TURAN, 1958, p. 142-144. 

4 İçlerinden sdz u selebi müretteb yirmi bin merd-i kâr-zâr ihtiyàr idüb bir neberde 
ogli vardı, âni sipehsâlar etdi, ol menhûs ki bahr-i Okyanus’dan dem ururdi, deryà-yi 
Riim’dan bir mevcle ol biimun sahbâzlarindan bir fevcle miidafa’a ve muvàka’a etmeğe 
âr etdi, ol sebebden kendüsi gelmeyüb tahtgàhinda oturdu, oğlı gumrahi bir mikdar 
sipàhla gönderdi; ol bî-dîn bu hodbfnlügi ucindan kendu eliyle kisverüni zîriizeber idüp 
altın üstine dOnderdi. 

44 OI tarafdan hayl-1 kiiffàr-1 bed-girdàr seyl-i kûhsâr gibi gelmekde, bu yana, lesker- 
i cerrâr her gün bir kisvere akin idüb yel gibi yelmekde. 

45 Ahmed Pasa’ya hisâr içinde gâfil otururken düşmen irişdi deyu haber old, nazar 
etdi gordi: cüyâs-1 cevsen-piisun fevcleriyle sehr ünindeki sahrà bahr-i àhenîn-mevce 
dönmüş. 

46 Ahmed Paşa, ol gürûh-ı kûh-şükûhı ki gördi, muhkem dehşet aldı; mevc-i hayret 
gözini bürüyüp kendüsi biraz-dem bahr-i hayrete daldı; âhir, tedârik idüb kendüyi dirdi 
durdı, savaş kaydın kayurub yarâğın gördi. Buyurdı ki mübârizler gelen bagtyi istikbâl 
ideler, kendü, çeri dirüb varınca onlar bir dest ellesüh kitàl ideler. 

4 Lesker-i cerrârun bir fevciyle urusamadilar, ol bahr-i zahhârun bir mevciyle 
durusamadilar. 
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rieuses ayant remporté la victoire avec l’aide de Dieu, ces gazi retournèrent 
au château satisfaits et chargés d’un riche butin“. » 


Il est évident que l’historien a pour but d’exalter la valeur du combat- 
tant ottoman, accentuant la différence numérique entre les deux armées. 
Il soutient que le roi de Naples avait envoyé 20 000 hommes avec pour 
chef son fils Alphonse, alors que selon le commissaire du duc de Bari, il 
s’agissait de 10 000 hommes”, 

En réalité, même ce nombre semble excessif, comme le montre Rovi- 
ghi dans son étude sur les forces militaires engagées dans la guerre 
d’Otrante?, ibn Kemal, en outre, ne parle pas de la nature des armées 
turques, se limitant à les réduire à un petit groupe de soldats courageux, 
alors que selon le commissaire et Montecatino, les Ottomans pouvaient 
compter sur 7 000 hommes. 

Un autre point sur lequel les sources semblent diverger est l’effet de 
surprise. Ibn Kemal soutient que l’attaque chrétienne fut totalement inat- 
tendue, ce qui est souligné dans le texte par ce moment de défaillance 
éprouvé par Gedik Pacha; Montecatino, au contraire, attribuant l’action 
à une initiative d’ Alphonse, comme les autres sources chrétiennes, lie la 
surprise à l’embuscade inattendue des Turcs. 

La conclusion de la péripétie est similaire dans le texte chrétien et 
dans le texte ottoman: le duc de Calabre subit une défaite qui lui coûta 
beaucoup d’hommes et d’argent. 

Après la défaite d’ Alphonse, les activités guerrières connurent un 
ralentissement, à l’approche de la saison hivernale. Profitant de cette 
période de trêve, le duc de Calabre rentra à Naples, pendant que Gedik 
Ahmed se rendait à Valona pour recevoir des renforts et organiser une 
nouvelle armée. Le pacha retourna à Otrante à la fin de janvier 1481, et 
on diffusa des rumeurs alarmantes sur l’intention des Ottomans d’y ren- 
forcer leur garnison et de préparer une nouvelle attaque?!. 

Le premier épisode important de 1481, daté du 7 février®?, selon une 
lettre de Sadoleto rapportée en annexe, consista en un combat au cours 


4 Hasm-1 bed-endîs makhiir ve ceys-i zafer-kîs muzaffer ü mansûr olub gdziler 
ganàyim-i mevfûr ve megànim-i hâ-mahsûrla mesrûr olub geldiler, hisâra girdiler. 

49 FOUCARD, 1881, p. 174. 

50 ROVIGHI, idem, in FONSECA, 1986, p. 101-102. 

5! Les informations sont données par Battista Bendedei dans deux lettres inédites, 
écrites de Rome à Hercule d’Este, le 29-01-1481 et le 13-02-1481 (MS XXIII D 2). 

5 L’épisode est daté par Coniger au 1° février 1481: «Die primo Februaro foi 
ammazzato lo Conte Suli in vna Scaramboccia chi fero culli Turchi » ; Coniger, 1700, 
p. 34. 
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duquel le comte Giulio Antonio Acquaviva perdit la vie et où la cité de 
Minervino fut prise. Les sources chrétiennes qui décrivent l’événement 
ne concordent pas toutes dans la description des faits. Laggetto se limite 
à attribuer la mort du comte à une action peu prudente : en effet, contrai- 
rement aux conseils du capitaine Capodiferro, le comte décida de faire 
une reconnaissance dans la campagne proche de Minervino, accompagné 
d’une petite escorte. Les sentinelles turques aperçurent immédiatement 
une poignée d’hommes et, du côté ottoman, la bataille commença aussi- 
tôt. Le comte et la majeure partie de ses soldats furent tués; les autres 
furent faits prisonniers. L’auteur ne fait cependant pas allusion à la 
conquête de Minervino. Sadoleto ne fait pas mention, lui non plus, 
dans sa lettre, de la prise de la forteresse; cependant il décrit les cir- 
constances de la mort du comte d’une manière différente. Il considère 
l’événement comme un guet-apens chrétien contre les Turcs engagés 
dans quelques incursions dans la zone de San Pietro. Acquaviva, resté 
avec peu d’hommes, après avoir mis en déroute ses adversaires, fut la 
victime de la vengeance des Ottomans qui, dès qu’ils furent avertis, se 
jetèrent hors d’Otrante pour aller à l’attaque. Selon Albino Lucano, la 
mort du comte survint dans des circonstances similaires, mais Acqua- 
viva, après avoir surpris les ennemis, les poursuivit jusqu’aux murs 
d’Otrante. 

Aussitôt, Gedik Ahmed sortit du château pour venger la défaite subie, 
renversant alors le sort des combattants. Bien que l’armée chrétienne eut 
le dessous, le comte maintint solidement les rangs, jusqu’à ce qu’il 
tomba de son cheval et fut décapité. La bataille se poursuivit sous la for- 
teresse de Minervino, où s’était réfugiée une partie de l’armée sous la 
conduite d’Aloise Gentile. D’Otrante, le pacha fit porter des bombardes 
avec lesquelles il frappa deux fois les murs de la ville et contraignit les 
assiégés à se rendre. Quinze mille homme furent faits prisonniers, le 
butin fut immense, mais on laissa à Gentile sa liberté, 

En ce qui concerne les sources turques, à propos de ce méme événe- 
ment, nous n’avons d’informations que chez Ibn Kemal” qui, sans citer 
la mort du comte Acquaviva, décrit les phases du combat et la chute de 
Minervino, se rapprochant beaucoup, sur quelques points, de la narration 
d’Albino Lucano. 


53 LAGGETTO, 1924, p. 43-44. 
54 TATEO, idem in FONSECA, 1986, vol. I, p. 186-188. 
55 TURAN, 1958, p. 144-145. 
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«On conte que, pendant qu’à Otrante Ahmed Pacha prenait des dispositions 
pour la conquéte de forteresses et de terres dans la région, les chefs coura- 
geux, comme il est d’usage, prenant avec eux beaucoup de valeureux, tels 
d’ardents crocodiles, firent, chaque jour, des incursions, dans une zone. Un 
jour, arriva la nouvelle que les « gazi», occupés par un pillage, étaient tom- 
bés sur les infidèles alors sur le pied de guerre; et comme deux torrents de 
montagne se rencontrant dans une vallée difficile, se trouvant l’une contre 
l’autre, ils combattirent valeureusement. Nombreux étaient les infidèles et ils 
eurent donc la victoire sur les « gazi», les dispersant comme une couvée de 
perdrix. Quand cette mauvaise nouvelle arriva à la ville, Ahmed Pacha, dès 
qu’il l’apprit, prépara des plans de bataille et, monté sur son cheval de tour- 
billon et de combat sauvage, alla vers l’ennemi”. [...] Sur cette terre se trou- 
vait un château, loin d’Otrante, à une demi-journée de marche; ceux qui 
avaient vaincu les gazi étaient les mauvais infidèles qui se trouvaient en son 
sein. Ahmed Pacha marcha vers ce château avec 200 cavaliers martyrs et vit 
de 700 à 800 fantassins infidèles prêts à se battre devant la forteresse”. [...] 
Ahmed Pacha, prenant avec lui cinquante valeureux parmi les chevaliers 
armés de lances, s’arrêta devant le château en s’exposant aux ennemis; il 
ordonna ensuite à Mustafa Bey, seigneur de Morée, un des commandants 
arrivé avec lui dans ce pays, que les héros restants (à lui confiés) encerclent 
jusqu'aux épaules les ennemis en passant à travers la forêt près du château et 
qu’ils soient aux aguets, tandis que les siennes (ses troupes) auraient attaqué 
ces méchants de ce côté et, en combattant, auraient attiré là-bas les fantassins 
qui étaient devant le château. Les troupes restées aux aguets auraient dû 
suivre avec attention l’approche des infidèles au centre de la plaine, ensuite, 
en sortant à découvert et en partant à leur suite, elles auraient chevauché à 
toute bride et les auraient encerclés. Sur la base de ce plan, donc, le dit capi- 
taine entra dans la forêt avec 150 chevaliers [...] Tandis qu’ils avangaient 


56 Ravi eyidür: Ahmed Pasa Otranda’da oturub etràf u eknâfda olan hisâr u diyârun 
teshîri emrinde tedbir ideriken, âdet üzerine dilîr serhengler, sîr-gîr nehengler nevbetce 
hayl-i cerràri seylvâr çeküb her gün bir kenara akına gideriken, bir gün haber geldi ki, 
akına giden gâzîler yakin yerde hazır olan savas kâfirine satasnuslar ; bir düsvâr dereniin 
içinde bulusub iki seyl-i kûhsâr gibi biri birine koyulusub muhkem ugrasmiglar; kâfir 
vâfir imiş, gazilere galebe etmişler, ol pervàzîleri çil yavrusu gibi dağıtmışlar. Bu haber- 
i serr gelüb şehre irince, Ahmed Pasa’nin kulağına girince, fi’l-hâl Gheng-i kâr-zâr idüb 
hink-1 bâd-gird ü hâmûn-neverde süvâr oldı, diismen üzerine getdi. 

ST Ol diyârda Otranda’dan öylelik yol ırak bir hisâr vardı; gâzílerle kâr-zâr iden 
anun içindeki küffâr-ı bed-girdârdı. Ahmed Pasa, iki yüz mikdarı cân-sipâr çabuk-süvârla 
anun üzerine vardı, gördiler; yedi sekiz yüz gîr-u-dàra âmâde piyâde kâfir hisàr önine 
çıkmış hazır durur. 

58 Ahmed Pasa, ol nîze-giizar süvârlardan elli tîğ-zen ü saf-siken dilâverle düşmene 
gözüküb hisâra karşu durdi; kalan sîr-gîr dilîrleri Mora begi Mustafa Bege ki kendüyle 
ol diyâra bile varan serdârlardandi, koşub buyurdu ki: ol hisàr civârındağı orman için- 
den küffârun ardına dolaşalar, onlar anada kemîngâhda duralar, bunlar berûdan ol gum- 
râhlara ulagalar, elleserek çekeler, ol kal’a önündeki piyddeleri berisine uzadalar ; 
pusuda duran alay, ol bed-fercâmlarun tamâm ortaya geldiğini gözedeler, dahi kemînden 
çıkub ardlarından at salalar, ol bi-din la’înleriin alayın araya alalar. Bu tedbîr üzerine 
mezkûr serdar, yüz elli mikdari süvârla ol ormana girdi. 
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dans cette oliveraie avec circonspection, ne sachant pas que s’y trouvaient les 
ennemis, ils regardèrent et virent que, des deux còtés du sentier, il y avait 
5 000 infidèles, souche diabolique habillée d’acier, soit fantassins soit cheva- 
liers, serrés les uns à côté des autres dans cette forêt, comme des arbres; ces 
derniers ignoraient leur présence, mais ceux-là les avaient vus. [...] Ils 
avaient imaginé un piège afin de faire tomber ces valeureux dans une trappe, 
en mettant ces noirs infidèles à faire la garde devant le château. Mais ceux- 
ci, rapides, réagirent promptement et détruisirent le piège de ces perfides 
avec la puissance de leurs armes et la violence de leurs épées. Avec cette 
duperie qu’ils avaient imaginée pour capturer les nôtres, ils s’anéantirent 
eux-mêmes®, [...] [Les soldats ottomans] emmenant les prisonniers, référè- 
rent l’événement à Ahmed Pacha et, arrivés au château, décidèrent de 
conquérir même celui-cif!. [...] Ahmed Pacha, avec beaucoup de valeureux, 
mit le siège mais, s’apercevant qu’il ne pouvait le conquérir sans canons, 
avertit les janissaires qui, pendant la nuit, portèrent les bombardes d’Otrante. 
Jusqu’au matin, ils préparèrent pierres et bois et les portèrent ensuite près de 
la forteresse™. [...] Le canon fut mis devant la forteresse et ils en préparérent 
la structure. La première fois que fut tiré un coup de canon, les murs s’ébran- 
lèrent ; au deuxième coup, ce mur si solide essuya un dur coup; au troisième, 
enfin, une partie de la forteresse s’écroula®. [...] De l’intérieur, tout de suite, 
s’élevèrent des appels au secours jusqu’au plus haut du ciel. Ahmed Pacha 
montra de la miséricorde envers ces misérables, à condition que les soldats, 
après avoir laissé le matériel de guerre, s’en aillent, seuls, de la forteresse ; le 
reste de la population fut emprisonné. » 


Même ici, l épisode s’ouvre par une incursion ottomane suivie d’une 
embuscade tendue par les chrétiens, et dans laquelle les Turcs furent 
vaincus. Comme chez Albino Lucano, le pacha en personne commande 


5° Bunlar ol zeytunluk arasında yola düşüb giderken, sağda solda düşmen olmasun 
deyü ihtiyàd iderken, bakdilar gördiler : yolun iki geçesinde beş bin var, pûlâd-pûş u bed- 
nijâd kâfir, kimi piyàde kimi süvâr, ol drahtistànda ağaçlar gibi sikisnus dururmuş; bun- 
lar onlardan gâfilmis amma onlar bunları görürmüş. 

60 Hisar önünde duran kara kâfiri bek koyub bu şâhbâzları dame düşürmek içün al 
etmiş imiş. Lâkin bu çalâklar cüst depreniib ol sust-reyleriin dâmenin dest-i sinân ve 
pençe-i hüsâmla çâk etdiler, ol kayd-1 keydle ki bunları sayd eylemek içün görmüşlerdi, 
gine kendüleri helâk etdiler. 

61 Ol esîrleri alub Ahmed Paga’ya gelüb mâcerâyı i’lâm eylediler, oradan hisâr üze- 
rine varub anı dahi almağa ikdâm eylediler. 

6 Ahmed Paşa, hayl-i cerrârla taşradan muhâsara idüb oturdı, topla döğmeyince 
alınmaz gördi, yeniçeriye haber gönderdi, geceyle Otranda’dan top getürdiler, sabaha 
deg seng ü çûpın ihzâr idüb hisâr kenârına yetürdiler. 

6 OI top kal’aya karsu kurulub çatması çatıldı; bir defa ki atıldı, sürun bünyâdın sar- 
sub içindeki küffârun huzûrin uçurdı; ikincide divâr-1 üstüvârin muhkem kağşadub 
üçüncüde hisârun bir kenârın göçürdi. 

64 Hisâr içinden heman feryâd-ı « el-amân » evc-i âsümâna irdi; Ahmed Paşa dahi ol 
bed-gumânlara sol şart üzerine amân virdi ki savaşcısı uğrâş âletin döküb bir basirle 
kal’a içinden çıka gide; bâkisi esîr olub kala. 
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l’attaque pour venger la défaite subie, poussant jusque sous la forteresse 
où s’étaient cloîtrés les ennemis. [bn Kemal, pour exalter la valeur des 
soldats musulmans, amplifie, comme d’habitude, le rapport numérique 
entre forces chrétiennes et turques. Analogue est la conclusion de l’aven- 
ture, qui voit le bombardement du château, la reddition et la concession 
de la liberté aux assiégés. 

Après cet épisode, dans le campement aragonais arriva la nouvelle du 
départ imminent du pacha pour Valona et les chrétiens en profitèrent 
pour tendre une embuscade en mer. Dans la nuit du 25 au 26 février, la 
flotte royale attaqua les navires ottomans près de l’îlot de Saseno, rem- 
portant un succès discret; mais Gedik Ahmed réussit à rentrer à Valona 
et ne retournera plus à Otrante. 


LA RESTITUTION D’OTRANTE 


Au mois de mars, Alphonse commença à réorganiser l’armée et à por- 
ter les premiéres attaques importantes contre Otrante. Ferdinand, en 
méme temps, cherchait à trouver une solution par voie diplomatique et, 
dans ce but, envoya Nicolò Sadoleto en qualité de légat 4 Valona chez le 
pacha, mais la mission échoua. Du point de vue militaire, les Aragonais 
n’obtinrent pas un vrai succès ; bien au contraire, malgré l’arrivée d’un 
contingent de quelques 800 Hongrois, le 23 août le duc de Calabre subit 
une défaite cuisante. Mais la mort de Mehmed II changea la situation. 
Son successeur Bayezid II se désintéressa de l’avant-poste ottoman dans 
les Pouilles, pour se consacrer à la guerre contre le prince Cem. Gedik 
Ahmed fut également envoyé en Anatolie. Conscients de n’avoir désor- 
mais aucun appui impérial, les soldats turcs entamèrent des négociations 
avec le duc Alphonse pour la restitution d’Otrante. Le 10 septembre de 
la même année, les portes de la ville furent ouvertes à l’armée chré- 
tienne. Graciés, les Ottomans étaient en train de se préparer à l’embar- 
quement pour rentrer en Albanie, quand le duc s’aperçut qu’ils tentaient 
d’emmener avec eux des femmes et des enfants otrantins déguisés en 
Turcs; indigné, il les priva de tous leurs biens ; l’un d’eux fut envoyé à 
Valona, tandis que les autres restèrent quelques années au service des 
Aragonais, avant d’être définitivement libérés. Telle est la version de 
Laggetto®. Navagero, quant à lui, ne mentionne pas la tentative turque 
d’embarquer des femmes et des enfants chrétiens ; il suggère plutôt une 


65 LAGGETTO, 1924, p. 64-65. 
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véritable trahison du pacte par le duc : les Ottomans, une fois sortis de la 
ville, furent spoliés de leurs biens, enchaînés sur les navires chrétiens et 
le butin fut partagé entre les armées, sauf celle du pape®. Les sources 
turques, enfin, décrivent la reddition d’Otrante, en soutenant que la 
majeure partie des défenseurs ottomans furent assassinés par le com- 
mandant chrétien, tandis que les autres furent emprisonnés. Nesri, par 
exemple, soutient que parmi les musulmans présents, l’un d’eux fut 
assassiné, alors que les autres réussirent à se sauver malgré mille diffi- 
cultés®7, ibn Kemal, quant à lui, se borne à dire que les assiégés, comme 
s’ils eussent oublié leur esprit de gazi, livrèrent le château à condition 
d’avoir la vie sauve‘. 


En conclusion, on peut affirmer que les sources ottomanes n’accor- 
dent pas beaucoup de relief à la prise d’Otrante de 1480-81, surtout 
parce qu’elle fut pour les Turcs une quasi-défaite. Au contraire, les 
sources italiennes sont plus nombreuses et plus précises, et reflètent le 
grand bouleversement vécu par les chrétiens, qui se virent menacés par 
un peuple envahisseur et, de plus, musulman. Mais c’est la peur et 
l’indignation qui portent souvent les historiens italiens à n’être pas très 
objectifs et à rendre démoniaques les actions des Ottomans, alors que les 
historiens turcs ont tendance à exagérer les exploits des soldats musul- 
mans, qui deviennent des héros engagés dans des batailles mirobolantes. 
C’est donc dans la comparaison des sources de chaque côté, qu’il est 
possible d’avoir une vision plus complète et plus objective des événe- 
ments : les sources ottomanes, malgré leur apport réduit, servent à don- 
ner une juste lecture des faits là où les sources chrétiennes divergent 
entre elles. 
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APPENDICE 


Lettre de Alberto Cortese à Hercule I d’Este (Venise, le 14 octobre 
1480) 


Tesus 


Ill.me princeps etc. Questa matina el se, e, levato una terribelle et publica 
voce per tuto questa terra la quale era che el Signor ducha de chalabria se era 
apresentato ad otranto per dare la bataglia et che sua Signoria haveva hauto la 
pezore et feriti luj ne la prima pugna de la quale voce havevamo tuti nuj uno 
afano mjrabelle Tanta se consultassimo lo ambasadore Regio et jo demandare 
da questa Ill.ma Signoria per jntendere la veritade la quale ze mando a dire che 
non haveva nulla de tale cossa. Hante haveva da Roma per litere de nove de 
questo como larmata dela Maesta del Sig-: Re haveva preso tre fuste et doe 
palantarie chariche de victuarie et munition et preso ben da zinto zinquanta tur- 
chi li quali el Sig-: ducha haveva facto tuti impalare, et per quello el bassa 
che, e, in otranto haveva mandato adimandare a soa Signoria se el voleva fare 
la guerra ala turchesca o pur ala taliana, et che per anchora soa Signoria non 
haveva risposto a tale cossa che se jntendesse et altro non havevano si che Vos- 
tra Signoria intende quello habiamo qua, ex Venetijs die xiiij octubris 1480. 


Eiusdem Ducalis Dominationis Vestre 


Servitor Albertus cortesius 
legum doctor 


Lettre inédite tirée de « Raccolta di copie e dispacci degli oratori estensi e di 
altro carteggio del fondo «Cancelleria Ducale» dell’Archivio di Stato di 
Modena », MS XXIII D 1, f. 57 r, Bibliothèque de la Société napolitaine d’his- 
toire de la patrie. 
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Lettre de Antonio da Montecatino à Hercule I d’Este 
(Florence, le 23 octobre 1480) 


Ill.me princeps excellentissimeque dux et domine domine mi Singolarissime... 
Da napuli Vostra excellentia intende quanto se ha circa ale cose de otranto 
pure per dire el tuto de quanto io senta: perche ali di pasati scripsi a Vostra 
excellentia del parere havea scripto el capitano dela armata de veneciani 
laquale lettera havea lecta lo oratore Veneciano al papa che chi metese certe 
galee in su ella isoleta dicto el saso apreso la valona / Intendo era concluso per 
la armata de la maesta del Sig-: re che villa marino andase con 12 galee 
sutille, tra fuste, et octo nave, al porto de dicta isola per levare le victuarie, et 
socorso ad otranto: dele quale se intende per diverse vie havere manchamento 
come Vostra excellentia debe essere pienamente advisata da.di. nicolo per via 
de oratori ni per via de mercatanti da napuli se.e. sentito essere stato facto 
danno alcuno nel campo de lo illustrissimo duca de calabria pure per diversi 
altri lochi, da venesia, pesaro, anchona, et da roma, se ha adviso benche vadino 
molto secreti che uno di lo illustrissimo duca de calabria se mosse con el campo 
et ando a preso ala terra de otranto, et etiam ad uno loco la dove sono quelle 
fontane, per guarda dele quale se dice quelli turchi hanno facto bastie fortis- 
sime, Et el prefato illustrissimo duca mando a sentire se sentiva niuno ala 
guarda de dicte bastie, et etiam de verso la terra se el ciera ale mura guarda 
niuna et a quelli repari, dicono che non pareva chi gi fusse niuno tanto stavano 
secretamente ascosi: del che intendendo sua Signoria se fece in anti, et volseno 
alozare el campo li apreso: Smontati che funo, usi fori de otranta uno certo 
numero de turchi che parse una nuvola: Et funo ale mane et apena li homini 
darme del prefato ducha poteno montare a cavallo et retrarse: dove dicene fian 
morti assaj de quelli del duca, Et etiam pure ne fu morto deli turchi asai pure 
dicono fu tale percosa che.e. stato una meza rota a sua Sig.ria Questa nova se 
pare confirmare per uno de barri El quale scrive ma non cusi largamente et 
dice como lo illustrissimo ducha de calabria fece metere in ordine el campo et 
ando apreso la terra et che usi fori 7 milia turchi et hebeno a fare insieme dove 
ne fu morti asai da luna parte et da laltra fra li quali dice che essendo el filgiolo 
del schanderbeche li, et havea morto uno turcho al quale vide uno bello colare 
de oro, smonto per torlo, et fue asaltato, et volendo poi montare, non pote, 
perche li fu talgiato el capo: Scrive etiam che in dicto campo del prefato duca 
essere persa la somente de dinari: Et che alvero el prefato ducha non ha piu de 
4000 cavalli et 3000 fanti vero.e. che se atende a fare dele carne, ma che quelle 
sono poche et di pocha utilitade: Anchora dice che in otranto certo li sono piu 
de sedece milia turchi et se non se cacia per tuto zenaro che non lo crede, E 
mala nova Et de tuto quello paese.e. smarito et malcontento che non.e. pocho. 


florencie adi 23 de octobres 1480 
Eiusdem excellentissime ducalis dominationis Vestre 
Servus fidelissimus 
Antonius de montechatino 


Lettre inédite tirée de la « Raccolta di copie e dispacci degli oratori estensi e 
di altro carteggio del fondo «Cancelleria Ducale» dell’ Archivio di Stato di 
Modena», MS XXIII D 1, ff. 73 r/v; 74 r, Bibliothèque de la Société napoli- 
taine d’histoire de la patrie. 
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ILENIA ROMANA CASSETTA - ELETTRA ERCOLINO 


Lettre de Nicolò Sadoleto à la Duchesse de Ferrara 
annexe à la Lettre de Nicolò Sadoleto à Hercule I d’Este 
(Foggia, le 12 février 1481) 


Copia de uno Capitolo de una lettera de Messer Nicolo Sadoleto al Ill.ma 
M.a Duchessa de ferrara 


Heri sira venne qua novella vera, erano a li 7, de questo essendo certa quan- 
tita de Turchi usiti de Otranto, et andati per correria ad Sancto petro sul lito 
factone advisato quelli Signori de li nostri se misseno insieme, et andarno ad 
trovare dicti Turchi, et trovatogli tuti quasi amazorno et preseno, et pur rupeno, 
essendo per cio anchora qualchuno deli nostri amazati : et volendo poi il Conte 
Iulio redure in salvo la preda, o, per qualaltra casone se fusse, partitosi gia da 
lui quasi tuta la gente, et essendo la novella in Otranto, de la morte presonia, et 
ruptura de dicti Turchi, Quelli de dentro, o, una bona parte usino fuori et tro- 
varno dicto conte Iulio, non forto de gente et in effecto lhano morto. et anchora 
piu altra specialita non se ha: Ma questa cosa tanto despiace et grava la 
maesta del Sig-: Re per essere quel Conte Iulio el piu reputato capitanoo che 
forse havesse, che nol potria scrivere, De quello se intendera per altre mie ne 
adisaro Vostra Signoria. 


Lettre inédite tirée de la «Raccolta di copie e dispacci degli oratori estensi e 
di altro carteggio del fondo «Cancelleria Ducale» dell’Archivio di Stato di 
Modena », MS XXIII D 2, f. 81 r, Bibliothèque de la Société Napolitaine d’His- 
toire de la Patrie 


LA PRISE D’OTRANTE ENTRE SOURCES CHRÉTIENNES ET TURQUES 


Ilenia Romana CASSETTA, Elettra ERCOLINO—La prise d’Otrante (1480-81), 
entre sources chrétiennes et turques 


L’objet de cet article est de reconsidérer la prise d’Otrante par les Ottomans 
(1480-81) à partir de données tirées des sources originales chrétiennes et 
turques, contemporaines des événements. Alors que les chroniques ottomanes 
considèrent le débarquement dans les Pouilles comme un épisode d’importance 
secondaire, elles exaltent outre mesure la valeur des combattants musulmans. 
De leur côté, les historiens italiens donnent davantage de détails, mais une ver- 
sion des faits du point de vue chrétien, uniquement. Seule une confrontation 
entre les différentes sources permettra d’avoir une approche plus objective des 
événements, comme dans les cas ici mentionnés de la défaite du duc Alphonse 
de Calabre et de la mort du comte Giulio Antonio Acquaviva. 


Ilenia Romana CASSETTA, Elettra ERCOLINO—The Taking of Otranto (1480-81), 
between Christian and Turkish Sources 


With this work, we aim to reconstruct the Ottoman conquest of Otranto 
(1480-1481), referring solely to contemporary Christian and Turkish sources. 
Whereas Ottoman chronicles consider the landing in Puglia as a minor matter, 
these do tend to exalt excessively the bravery of the Muslim fighters. Italian his- 
torians, on the other hand, go into somewhat more detail, albeit from a markedly 
Christian point of view. Thus, only by comparing these different sources can we 
obtain as unbiased an approach to the events as possible, as in the instances of 
the defeat of Duke Alfonso di Calabria and of the death of Count Giulio Anto- 
nio Acquaviva, both described in this article. 
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